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Preface 
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tive editors of Supplements to Novum Testamentum, Prof. Margaret M. Mitchell 
and Prof. David P. Moessner, for accepting this volume as part of the series. 
Finally, a very special word of thanks to Jorik Groen and the production team 
at Brill for all their assistance during the publication process. 
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1 
Ancient Philosophy and Early Christianity 


Introduction to the Volume 


Gideon R. Kotzé and Philip R. Bosman 


For modern readers to make sense of the New Testament as ancient religious 
writings, knowledge of the language in which they were composed, their lit- 
erary features, as well as the cultural and conceptual context of the texts is 
indispensable! Johan C. Thom, Professor Emeritus, Department of Ancient 
Studies of Stellenbosch University, to whom this volume is dedicated, has 
made several contributions to these areas of research.” Although Thom has 
published entries in reference works and articles on the New Testament,? 
the contribution of linguistics to textual analysis,t and compositional pat- 
terns in passages,° it is probably fair to say that the major contribution of 
his ongoing research is to the study of the larger intellectual environment of 
early Christianity, especially the value of contemporary Greco-Roman philo- 
sophical traditions for understanding the thought-world underlying the New 
Testament writings.® Thom has written on Pythagoreanism and Pythagorean 


1 Thom 2001b, 397; 2003, 556; 2015, 47. 

2 The enduring value of studying ancient languages, texts, and cultures, Thom (1997), 71-72) 
suggests, lies in the interpretive skills it fosters and, of course, in the content, especially 
the juxtaposition of what is familiar and foreign to modern readers: “We see ourselves in 
the all-consuming grief of heroes such as Achilles and Aeneas caused by the death of their 
bosom friends; in Sappho and Catullus who are swept away by the overwhelming power of 
love; in Antigone’s dilemma of having to choose between her conscience and the state; we 
can identify with the Greek natural philosophers’ speculations over the origin and extent of 
the cosmos; with ancient engineers’ integration of beauty and functionality; with the strug- 
gle of Demosthenes and Cicero to ensure the survival of democratic values in the face of 
powerful dictators; with Augustine’s experience of finding rest in God in a restless world ... 
At the same time, the ancient past remains for us a surprising and strange world: the views of 
the Greeks and Romans on the divine, the world, and human beings, the role of fate, familial 
relationships and sex, status differences and slavery, and much more, differ drastically from 
our own. Herein lie precisely the appeal and importance of Classics”. Our translation. 

Thom 1983b, 30-43; 1993, 934-41; 2000b, 1077; 2009b, 314-38. 

Thom and De Villiers 1983, 52-63. 

Thom 2006, 291-308. 


ao fh Ww 


Thom 2012a, 1-7; 2014d, 401-28; 2015, 47-74. 
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writings,’ notably the akousmata,® as well as Stoicism,? but his publications on 
popular philosophy,!° especially texts such as the Pythagorean Golden Verses, 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, and Pseudo-Aristotle’s De mundo, stand out. 

The chapters in this honorary volume celebrate Thom’s many contributions 
to scholarship. They cover a wide variety of texts and themes, but all of them 
have two things in common. Firstly, they treat topics that are of interest to 
Thom, judging from his published works. These topics include philosophical 
texts and traditions, the cultural repertoire of the New Testament and early 
Christian literature, critical editions, linguistics and interpretation, and com- 
parative analyses of ancient writings. Secondly, the chapters engage in fields of 
research that are related to and relevant for the study of the New Testament, 
but not located in the center of New Testament scholarship; that is to say, the 
chapters are occupied with areas of research that lie at the borders of New 
Testament studies. They are research on the intellectual environment of the 
New Testament and early Christianity, especially products of this environment 
such as Greek, Latin, and early Jewish texts, New Testament apocrypha and 
other early Christian writings, and Greek grammar. 

Given that Hellenistic philosophy is a major focus of Johan Thom’s research, 
it is only fitting that a number of the contributions in this honorary volume 
deal with philosophical texts and traditions. In the opening chapter, Rainer 
Hirsch-Luipold joins the ongoing discussion on the nature of philosophy in 
early Imperial times and discusses the concepts of school philosophy, popu- 
lar philosophy, and religious philosophy. He argues that the religious turn in 
philosophy—the incorporation of a religious or theological focus and taking 
religious traditions as a point of departure for philosophical inquiry—is a 
defining characteristic of the philosophy of the period. This move towards reli- 
gious traditions is a significant moment in the history of philosophy, according 
to Hirsch-Luipold, and it can be seen in early Jewish and Christian writings 
influenced by Platonic thinking, as well as pagan-religious Platonists such as 
Plutarch. 


7: Thom 1992b, 562-65; 1997a, 77-103; 2008, 67-78. 

8 Thom 1994, 93-112; 2004, 29-41; 2013, 77-101; 2020b, 3-18. 

9 Thom 200092, 1139-42. 

10 _ See, especially, Thom 2012b, 279-95. 

11 See, e.g., Thom 1990, 107-17; 1995; 1996, 44-57; 1998, 45-57; 2001a, 477-99; 2001¢, 197-219; 
2005a; 2005), 1-21; 20144, 3-17; 2014b, 20-66; 2014¢, 107-20; 2019, 86-100; 20206, 135-523 
2021a, 205-27. In a handful of publications, Thom also makes forays into other Greek 
texts, such as Pindar’s Seventh Nemean Ode (1987, 17-23) and Philodemus’ On Frank 
Criticism (Konstan et al. 1998), later Christian authors (1989, 299-308; 19924, 264-71), and 
early Jewish writings (1983a, 40-48; 20094, 195-207; 2020a, 263-75). 
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Gregory E. Sterling takes up the topic of Philo’s relationship to Greek philos- 
ophy and poses the difficult question whether Hellenistic philosophers were 
influenced by Philo. Although the general opinion is that Philo did not influ- 
ence Greek philosophy directly, Sterling challenges this assumption and notes 
that there is evidence that pagan philosophers read Philo. He then explores the 
possibility that Philo influenced Plotinus by investigating the related areas of 
the Logos and the first principle, where there are similarities between the two 
thinkers. He also formulates some criteria to assess whether the similarities 
might point to influence. In view of these criteria, Sterling concludes that Philo 
might very well have exercised some influence on Plotinus either directly or 
indirectly through Numenius. 

David T. Runia’s chapter examines the possible connections between the 
Placita of Aétius and popular philosophical writings. Although the Placita itself 
hardly qualifies as popular philosophy, the doxographical traditions it exempli- 
fies were used by authors such as Lucian of Samosata and the Christian satirist, 
Hermias; their works might be included in the category, Runia suggests, if it 
is extended to encompass writings that treat questions of epistemology at a 
popular level. 

Philip R. Bosman surveys the typical criticisms against ancient Cynics and 
goes on to discuss in more detail two texts that mention the large group of 
anonymous Cynics in the cities of the early Roman Empire. The passages in 
question are from Dio Chrysostom’s Address to the Alexandrians and Lucian 
of Samosata’s The Fugitives. Bosman’s discussion of the texts shows how their 
descriptions of the anonymous Cynics serve rhetorical and comedic purposes, 
respectively, that are in keeping with their genres. 

For his contribution, Clive Chandler looks at Plato’s Apology of Socrates and 
traces the oracular theme throughout the speech, from Socrates’ introducing 
the testimony of the Delphic Oracle as evidence of his human wisdom to his 
speaking, like an oracle, a prophecy to the jury who condemned him to death. 

Thom has not only contributed much to the study of Hellenistic philosophy 
by way of his new critical editions of texts and his interpretations of individual 
writings but also through his research on their reception history. Noteworthy 
examples include Thom’s discussions of the reception of Pythagorean sayings 
material from the Golden Verses and the akousmata for the purposes of moral 
formation during the Imperial period and Late Antiquity,” as well as the use of 
sayings from these collections by Iamblichus in his Protrepticus. In different 


12 ~=Thom 2017, 75-97. See also Thom 2021b, 317-39. 
13 Thom 2018, 71-88. 
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ways, the chapters by Gabriele Cornelli, Constantinos Macris, and Chris L. de 
Wet have to do with the reception history of philosophical traditions as well. 

The subject of Cornelli’s chapter is José Manuel Peramas’s booklet, The 
Republic of Plato and the Guarani, which was written in the wake of the ces- 
sation of the Guarani mission and the suppression of the Jesuit order in the 
eighteenth century. Peramas compares the political ideals expressed in Plato’s 
Republic to the utopia that existed in the Guarani reductions and argues that 
this form of government is a model of political life, even if it is a thing of the 
past and completely impracticable during the Enlightenment period. Classical 
literature, and Plato in particular, provided Peramas with a frame of reference 
to interpret what happened in the Guarani missions and to polemicize against 
the present political dystopia in Europe. 

The study of Macris sets out to shed light on how Iamblichus puts a 
Neoplatonic spin on the biography of Pythagoras. To this end, Macris singles 
out four details in De Vita Pythagorica which he investigates in turn: (1) the 
father of Pythagoras’ concern over correct names, (2) the young Pythagoras’ 
embodiment of the “triad of paideia” (natural gifts, instruction, and practice), 
(3) the stork as a model for a student's filial love for his master, and (4) the 
parallelism between Pythagoras and Minos, the king of Crete and confidant 
of Zeus. 

For his contribution, De Wet investigates the response of the fourth-century 
bishop of Constantinople, John Chrysostom, to Pythagoreanism. De Wet 
concentrates on a passage from Chrysostom’s homiletic commentary on 
the Gospel of John and elucidates some of the salient points of the bish- 
op’s anti-Pythagorean invective. Among other things, Chrysostom accuses 
Pythagoras of sorcery and using witchcraft to converse with animals: “He did 
not cause irrational nature to exercise the power of reason (since this is impos- 
sible for a man to do), but he deceived the ignorant by tricks” (Hom. Jo. 2). 

Like Chrysostom, many thinkers in the cultural and cognitive context of 
early Christianity denied non-human animals a sense of rationality and this 
idea has contributed to their exclusion from moral consideration. Some phi- 
losophers, however, came out in favor of the view that animals are rational and 
sentient beings. It is against this backdrop of debates about animal rationality 
and sentience that Annemarie de Villiers examines the emotional reactions of 
horses in episodes from Vergil’s Aeneid. The weeping horses in the epic are not 
merely reacting to the circumstances around them, she argues, but Vergil gives 
them agency. De Villiers discusses how, in the Aeneid, horses feel with their 
human companions, they understand suffering, and the lines between horse 
and human become blurred. 
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The three chapters that follow tackle the topics of taxation, travel, and tri- 
als, aspects of the New Testament’s larger cultural context that also appear 
in the texts themselves. The chapters also touch on issues in the investigation 
of these topics. 

John T. Fitzgerald notes that scholars have as yet not devoted much attention 
to the views of the Greeks and Romans on taxation from an ethical standpoint. 
He makes strides to fill this gap in scholarship by providing an introduction to 
taxation in the Greek world and then focusing on comments of philosophers, 
orators, and moralists on the subject. 

Mindful of modern migration research and its value as a dialogue partner 
for biblical studies, Jeremy Punt explores the politics of travel and its discourse 
in the New Testament, how it involves boundaries, borders, and mapping, and 
reflects the influence of the Roman Empire, with its armies and control over 
large areas of land, on the movements of people. 

Carl R. Holladay’s chapter looks in detail at the trial of Gaius Marcius 
Coriolanus recounted in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’s Roman Antiquities and 
asks how it can help to illuminate readings of Luke’s account of Paul’s trials 
in Acts 21-26. The chapter also mentions some of the methodological issues 
involved in the comparison of the passages from the works of Dionysius 
and Luke. 

Whereas Holladay refers to the Lukan Paul in Acts, the chapters of Larry L. 
Welborn, David du Toit, and Gretchen Reydams-Schils share with Thom 
an interest in the writings of Paul himself or ones that are attributed to the 
apostle.!4 Seneca also features in all three of these chapters. 

Welborn compares three authors of Neronian times who produced sublime 
literature, Calpurnius, Seneca, and Paul. He first clarifies what he means by 
the “sublime” and then considers each of the authors’ representation of and 
relationship to the divine, their awareness of their temporal predicament, and 
the conditions under which they wrote the sublime. 

Interpretations of references in the New Testament to cross and crucifixion 
can hardly do without encyclopedic information about this method of pun- 
ishment and execution of slaves and the connotations associated with it in 
antiquity. The interpretations also require close attention to details of the liter- 
ary contexts where the references appear, such as the argumentative structure 
and figures of speech, while awareness of comparable passages in texts from 
the New Testament’s cultural and intellectual environment will definitely not 
go amiss. These essentials for adequate interpretation are illustrated well by 


14 See, especially, Thom 2015, 47-74. 
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Du Toit’s exposition of the meanings of the crucifixion metaphors in Seneca’s 
De vita beata 19.3 and Paul’s Letter to the Galatians 5:24. 

Reydams-Schils focuses on the well-known pseudepigraphic correspond- 
ence between Paul and Seneca, which embodies features of the friendship 
letter genre. The collection of letters, she shows, creates a relationship of 
friendship and mutual admiration between the two correspondents and, at 
the same time, calls martyrdom discourse to mind and connects Seneca to this 
discourse. 

The contributions of David Konstan and Clare K. Rothschild continue the 
focus on early Christian apocryphal literature. Konstan’s analysis of the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas (the Greek A version) indicates that it is not merely a prel- 
ude to the canonical Gospels, let alone a deviant, heretical text, but a compo- 
sition that, in its own way, conveys the meaning of Jesus for early Christians. 
For this miracle narrative, as for the canonical Gospels, the wonders that Jesus 
performed are of primary importance, because they testify to his power and 
give credence to the claim that he is the son of God. This implies that the belief 
or trust in Jesus’ ability to work wonders is the condition for salvation. It, there- 
fore, makes sense that the Infancy Gospel of Thomas does not dwell on themes 
of sin, forgiveness, faith, and redemption, but focuses on awe-inspiring mir- 
acles that Jesus did as a child, which foreshadow the ones he would do as an 
adult. 

Rothschild gives a summary of the Latin version of the Acts of Timothy, fol- 
lowed by an overview of the history of research, the state of the Latin manu- 
scripts and their grouping, and comments on readings in the Latin and Greek 
versions of the composition. The chapter concludes with a new English trans- 
lation of the Latin text. 

The final two chapters of the volume pay tribute to the linguistic and 
comparative-analytical sides of Johan Thom’s research." Cilliers Breytenbach 
summarizes some classic and recent views regarding the aspect of the Greek 
imperative and then devotes the rest of the study to the use of this grammat- 
ical mood in the Gospel of Mark. In Mark’s narrative, the imperatives appear 
in direct speech and it is mostly the main protagonist, Jesus, who gives com- 
mands to one or more addressees. Breytenbach discusses the instances of pres- 
ent and aorist imperatives, as well as cases where, in the same speech act, the 
Markan Jesus switches from present- to aorist-stem imperatives and vice versa. 
After a short note on the single occurrence of the perfect imperative in the nar- 
rative, Breytenbach draws several conclusions about the use of the imperative 
in Mark’s gospel. 


15 See, especially, Thom 2007, 81-100; Thom and De Villiers 1983, 52-63. 
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In the closing chapter, Gideon R. Kotzé considers Thom’s contribution 
to the study of early Judaism and Hellenistic philosophy. He proposes that 
Thom’s comparisons of Wisdom of Solomon and Greek popular philosophy 
provide valuable insights that are helpful for interpretations of early Jewish 
literature whose passages incorporate ideas and themes from the larger 
intellectual environment. As an illustrative case study, Kotzé compares how 
Lxx Ecclesiastes 115 and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus vv. 18-21 independently 
implement a common theme in their subject matter, namely, the impact that 
human beings have on the divinely created order in the world. 

By tackling topics that have also been in the focus of Thom’s scholarship and 
by laboring in fields of research, at the borders of New Testament studies, as 
he has done, the chapters in this honorary volume pay homage to a respected 
friend, colleague, and teacher. Ad multos annos! 
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Popular or Religious? 


An Ongoing Discussion with Johan Thom’s Concept of Philosophy 
in Early Imperial Times 


Rainer Hirsch-Luipold 


1 Modes of Doing Philosophy in Early Imperial Times 


There is currently a debate underway about the relationship between philo- 
sophical and religious discourses and traditions in early Imperial times.! This 
discussion has implications for the very concept of philosophy and involves a 
growing awareness of a pluralization of the concept of philosophy in precisely 
that time.? As my contribution to this Festschrift and as a sign of gratitude and 
deep appreciation for Johan Thom’s foundational studies regarding the con- 
cept of philosophy in Hellenistic and Early Imperial times, I will discuss his 
concept of a popular philosophy vis-a-vis the concept of a religious philosophy 
(including Christian or Jewish philosophy). In doing so, I continue a discussion 
we have had for some time.? The twofold question is: what exactly is philos- 
ophy from the first century BCE to the second century CE and who ought to 
be regarded as a philosopher—or, in more practical terms, who ought to be 
included in a “History of Philosophy”? Different conceptions and definitions 
of philosophy have led to different discourses about this question which have, 
to a large extent, developed independently. 


1 Cf. Klostergaard Petersen and Van Kooten 2017; cf. also Dietmar Wyrwa’s article in the intro- 
duction to the Neuer Ueberweg (Wyrwa 2018), and the earlier volume edited about ten years 
ago: Hirsch-Luipold, Gérgemanns, and von Albrecht 2009, but also various volumes edited 
by Troels Engberg-Pedersen about the Judaism/Hellenism-divide (first mainly concerning 
Paul, later to include John [Engberg-Pedersen 2018]). 

2 Cf. the collective volume (Riedweg 2017) which accompanied the appearance of vol. 5/1 of 
the Neuer Ueberweg (Riedweg, Horn, and Wyrwa 2018) and in it Johan Thom’s contribution 
“Sayings as ‘Lebenshilfe’: The Reception and Use of Two Pythagorean Collections’ (Thom 
2017). Cf. also Vollenweider 2020c. 

3 It was the topic of a symposium “Modes of Doing Philosophy in Early Imperial Times” held 
in Bern in 2019. I would like thank the participants of this symposium for their feedback 
and insights (apart from Johan Thom himself, they included Athanasios Despotis, Troels 
Engberg-Pedersen, Maximilian Forschner, Georgiana Huian, Peter Létscher, Zlatko Plese, 
Giinter Stemberger, Samuel Vollenweider, and Beatrice Wyss). 
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The discussion will, however, also have to include the concept of school phi- 
losophy or professional philosophy (sometimes dubbed “philosophy proper”), 
because this concept usually entails or presupposes that the other two cat- 
egories are derivative at best. According to this traditional perspective, the 
relation between “philosophy proper” and religious philosophy can only con- 
sist in: (1) the influence of philosophical models of thought on early Jewish or 
Christian traditions or traces of such thought in early Jewish or Christian texts; 
(2) polemical reactions against such traditions; or (3) the attempt to cast one’s 
own (Jewish or Christian) traditions in a philosophical frame in order to make 
it more appealing to a Greek intellectual audience. In contrast to this view, I 
am aiming at a more fluid and permeable view of different concurrent ways of 
doing philosophy. In a way, I maintain, we must undo Blaise Pascal’s famous 
distinction between the God of the philosophers and the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, or the one famously proclaimed by Tertullian when he asked: 
“What does Athens have to do with Jerusalem?”4 

The question, it will soon become clear, is in many ways linked to the nature 
of Platonism in late Hellenistic and early Roman times, its original contribu- 
tion to the history of philosophy, and the role of dogmatic tendencies in this 
tradition. Part of this debate encompasses discussions about changes happen- 
ing in the history of philosophy in the first century CE; that is, at the time when 
Jewish Hellenistic philosophy reached the peak of its development in Philo 
of Alexandria, at the time when Alexandria had just become a new center of 
philosophical teaching and discourse, and also at the time of the emergence 
of early Christianity and the genesis of the New Testament. According to 
Whittaker, this “renaissance of dogmatic Platonism [...] undoubtedly took 
place in the first century B.c.”.5 With respect to early Christianity, Frederick 
Brenk puts it in the following terms: “At the time of Paul, philosophy was in 
ferment in particular due to the advent of Middle Platonism, but also due to 
changes in Epicureanism and Stoicism”.® 


4 Praescr. 7.9. As I already noted in Hirsch-Luipold 2009, 125: “Such a differentiation and 
division appear methodologically problematic. If religious tradition and philosophi- 
cal interpretation—i.e. Platonism and Graeco-Roman religion, Platonism and Judaism, 
Platonism and Christianity—have fused into a unity, then they cannot be separated when 
discussing this era of philosophical and religious history if we do not want to jettison one of 
its decisive traits”. 

5 Whittaker 1987, 81. 

6 Brenk 2007a, 402. Brenk has written several articles pertaining to the religious aspect of 
Plutarch as a philosopher, among them one that was published in the Oxford Handbook to the 
Second Sophistic, edited by Daniel Richter in 2017, entitled “Plutarch. Philosophy, Religion, 
and Ethics” (Brenk 2017). 
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But what exactly was the fermenting factor? How exactly is this “philoso- 
phy in ferment” to be described and spelled out? What role does the growing 
importance of the concept of “God” and of the reception and interpretation 
of religious traditions play in this “renaissance of dogmatic Platonism’”? Brenk 
himself points to the developing “philosophical monotheism” and the con- 
cept of a personal God.” How are the “double allegiances”—to Plato on the 
one hand and to authoritative religious traditions on the other—to be under- 
stood and interpreted? And in terms of the authors: how are we to describe 
the role of authors like Philo (and Hellenistic Judaism more broadly), as well as 
Christian church fathers like Justin, Clement, or Origen, in the development of 
philosophical discourse of that time? Asked from “within’, the question is: Was 
Philo (for instance) a Middle Platonist? or, more generally, a philosopher?!° 
Asked from “outside”, the question is: can a philosopher who accepts sources 
of wisdom other than human reason justifiably be called a “philosopher” in the 
full sense of the term? Thomas Tobin has suggested breaking the last question 
down to “family resemblances”: “Are there significant elements many or most 
of which these writers share?”" This remark well deserves to be kept in mind 
as we proceed because it suggests that we are looking for coexisting modes 
of doing philosophy in early Imperial times. Perhaps the allegiance to reli- 
gious traditions and the interpretation of them as a basis and starting point 
for philosophical dialogue should be taken to constitute just such a family 
resemblance. 

What may be indicative of a positive answer to the last and to all the other 
questions is that our main witness for the history of Platonism in the first 


7 “Platonism developed a strong philosophical monotheism, and in Plutarch we find 
it attached to a personal God and the literal interpretation of creation. Contemporary 
Stoicism developed the idea of a kind of original sin and need for redemption, was inter- 
ested in the conflict between passions and the intellect, in the role of the will, progress 
in virtue, social binding, and altruism as the summit of rational life. Finally, some philos- 
ophers wrote exempla, history, or biography, convinced that role models were as impor- 
tant, or more important than theory” (Brenk 20072, 402). 

8 Picking up Cancik and Cancik-Lindemaier’s term “sacralization of the sage” (“Sakralisie- 
rung des Weisen’, Cancik and Cancik-Lindemaier 1991), Feldmeier (2014, 35) discusses the 
“synthesis of religion and philosophy” that he sees taking place in the spheres of philos- 
ophy and religion alike, for which he also uses the term “double coding” (“Doppelkodie- 
rung”); cf. Feldmeier 2008. 

9 Cf. the “Special Section” devoted to “Philo and Middle Platonism” in Runia 1993a; also 
Lévy 1998. Dillon (1996, 439) wrote in his Middle Platonists with regard to Philo that he 
included him as “good evidence for prevailing trends in contemporary Platonism ... not as 
a Platonist in his own right’. 

10 See below pp. 26-28. 

11. ~—- Tobin 1993, 148. 
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century CE besides Philo, namely Plutarch of Chaeronea, is neither a Jew nor a 
Christian; rather, he is the priest of Apollo at Delphi and an initiate of the mys- 
teries of Dionysus and maybe also of Isis.!2 This, as well as the “sacralization of 
wise men” such as Socrates, may well suggest that what brings philosophy into 
ferment is the “dogmatic” turn that involved a “theologizing of philosophical 
discourse” in the areas of ontology and hermeneutics, the discourse about the 
first principle and its relation to the phenomenal world and to humankind, 
and other religio-philosophical elements. 

Already in 1973, Cornelia de Vogel had made this inclusion of a religious 
and theological aspect the focal point in the third volume of her “History 
of Greek Philosophy”: “In the first and second century of our era Platonism, 
explained in a metaphysical-religious sense, prevailed”? One main witness 
again is Plutarch, whom she called “the greatest representative of Platonism 
in the first and early second century. Like Philo he may be called a preparer 
of Neoplatonism, 1. by a marked transcendentalism in his conception of God, 
2. by ranking vods higher than puyy, 3. in general, by his religious attitude and 
by making a sort of philosophical synthesis in which certain Aristotelian and 
Stoic elements are introduced into a theologically interpreted Platonism’”.!+ 
In various contributions, she has argued (against Heinrich Dorrie, for instance) 
that a transcendental perspective and a turn towards religious expressions is a 
significant trait of this literature. 


2 Redrawing the Map 


Following John Glucker,!> David Runia called for a “redrawing of the map of 
Early Middle Platonism” due to the vacuum which arose roughly in the first 
century BCE, namely “between the final period of Hellenistic philosophy, in 
which the New Academy played a significant role, and the so-called Middle 


12 ~— Cf. Roig Lanzillotta 2012. Roig Lanzillotta speaks of the “marked religious character of his 
approach to philosophy” (3). 

13. ~De Vogel1973, 340. 

14 De Vogel 1973, 376. Notwithstanding her own emphasis on the innovation brought by this 
inclusion, she calls this period in the history of Platonism “Prae-Neoplatonism” (following 
the terminology of Willy Theiler)—wrongly accepting the notion that this must be seen 
as no more than a forerunner of later innovations. 

15 In his review of Dillon’s Middle Platonists, Glucker (1980, 58) states: “All this implies 
that in future surveys of the area, one may have to redraw the map, both literally and 
metaphorically—which would leave more space for the ‘loose ends’ of Ch. 8—and 
indeed, for some early Christian Platonists’. 
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Platonism of authors such as Plutarch, Albinus, Apuleius”.'6 Part of this redraw- 
ing would certainly have to be the recognition of a general move towards a more 
dogmatic stance in the first century BCE, marked by authors like Posidonius, 
Antiochus of Ascalon, and Eudorus on the Greek and Cicero on the Roman 
side.!” This move, I would argue, prepared the way for the inclusion of the tra- 
ditions of lived religion into philosophical argumentation, which came to full 
fruition in the first century CE. Therefore, the redrawn map of early Middle 
Platonism would have as its consequence a reassessment and redrawing of cer- 
tain areas of first and early second century Platonism or, rather, the other way 
round: a newly conceived map of first and early second century Platonism may 
render the developments witnessed in the first century BCE more logical. 

If we use the recently published Newer Ueberweg as an indicator, impor- 
tant steps have been taken in the direction of this new mapping, but the goal 
has by no means been achieved.!* Notable is the inclusion of “Philosophy in 
Early Christianity up until Nicaea” (which even includes subsections entitled 
‘Writings of the New Testament” and “The so-called Apostolic Fathers”). In 
the “General Introduction’, the reader finds a new chapter, “Applicability of 
Philosophical Concepts for Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic Theologies”. To rec- 
ognize the importance of these traditions in the context of a history of philos- 
ophy of this time is a considerable advancement. However, several aspects in 
this heading point to some remaining issues: (1) the term “applicability” signals 
a transfer from one area to another one and thus indicates a one-way-process; 
(2) the formulation “Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic Theologies” implies that 
theology (in the sense that seems to be suggested by the three adjectives) is 
something unusual in the history of philosophy and in some way foreign to it.!9 
This stance will have to be reconsidered if it can be shown that theological and 
religious arguments also pervade non-Jewish and non-Christian texts which 
claim to be philosophical. 


16 ~—- Runia 1986a, 85. 

17. Whittaker 1987, 81-83. 

18 It is, however, not the place here to review the (often excellent) individual contributions 
on “Middle Platonists”, some of which closely examine the element of religious philoso- 
phy in the respective authors. 

19 This is precisely the stance taken by Jaap Mansfeld (1999). In the chapter “Theology’, 
Mansfeld (1999, 452) explains in the very beginning under the sub-heading “Philosophical 
Theology” what he perceives as the difference between the attempt “to rationalize the 
irrational” and lived religion. Only the former as a “rational enterprise” can be a legitimate 
topic for philosophical reasoning. 
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These issues indicate a failure to take seriously the “religious turn in 
philosophy”° happening in early Imperial times. “Turn” is meant to signal that 
we are not just dealing with a neatly delimited area of philosophical discourse. 
Rather, the claim is that philosophy significantly changes its course by incor- 
porating religious traditions and even claiming them as an essential basis for 
the philosophical quest for the truth. Discussing the changing role of religious 
traditions in the philosophy of the first two centuries, we hope to substantiate 
the claim that the religious turn of philosophy not only occurs during that time 
but that it is the defining factor—or at least an important defining factor— 
for the philosophy of the period. “Religious’, to be clear, means here not only 
metaphysical speculation or a search for first principles. It means conducting 
philosophical inquiry from a “confessional” (sometimes called “fideistic’") 
standpoint similar to the allegiance to a certain philosophical tradition, and 
it may even entail a sense of “orthodoxy”. This includes a hermeneutics of reli- 
gious tradition, i.e., the question of how religious traditions are interpreted in 
a way both philosophical and appropriate to the essence of the divine (dciw¢ 
xal piAocdqwe).24 

Another look at the introduction of the Neuer Ueberweg shows how much 
such a perspective is still absent.?3 In Chapter 1.5 (“Philosophische Leitideen”), 
Christoph Horn, the philosopher within the editorial team, lists the following as 
important aspects of the philosophy of that time: (1) edition and systematiza- 
tion of the milestones of philosophical tradition; (2) doxography; (3) selection 
of canonical texts and readings; (4) commentaries; (5) convergence of Plato and 
Aristotle; (6) direct and indirect presence of Skepticism; (7) systematization 
according to the principle of the respective school; and finally, marked as an 
aspect that was added to the catalogue in recent decades, (8) “Lebenskunst”:*4 
“As scholarship has elaborated in recent decades—especially as it concerns 


20 Cf. King 2018 (“Ancient Philosophy Transformed: The Religious Turn in Philosophy”). 
However, contrary to King’s argument, the turn happens already in Middle Platonism and 
is not a development first in Neoplatonism. Under his well-chosen title, King skips over 
the first and early second centuries and jumps from Cleanthes to Marcus Aurelius and 
then to Plotinus. 

21 Cf. Van Kooten 2012 and the critical reassessment in Hirsch-Luipold 2017, 255-58. 

22 Plutarch, Js. Os. 355¢; cf. 353d; 378a. 

23 + Another pointis the set-up of the volume: after the introductory Chapter 1, Chapters 11-v1 
mainly follow the guidelines of “school philosophy” (Stoics, Cynics, Epicureans, Middle 
Platonists). However, there are also chapters on “doxography and anthology” and “philos- 
ophische Fachwissenschaft” (i.e., on authors such as Galen). The chapters involving reli- 
gious traditions are called “philosophy in”. This is actually a step backwards as compared 
to the 12th edition of the Ueberweg provided by Karl Praechter (Praechter 1926). 

24 Horn 2018, 61-64. 
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the Hellenistic era—ancient philosophy was conducted primarily within the 
paradigm of philosophy as an ‘art of living’ (teyvy tod Blov, ars vivendi), but not 
in the first instance in the form of technical academic discourse’? Hopefully, 
the next edition will include a ninth bullet point: “Religious Hermeneutics 
and Theology”. 


3 School Philosophy”® 


According to the standard view, what qualifies as philosophy must be a purely 
intellectual enterprise for which human reason and logic are the only legiti- 
mate basis. On this understanding, it is “school philosophy” as carried out by 
“professional philosophers’ in the context of traditional philosophical schools 
(mainly Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, Epicureanism).?” If this is the 
definition of philosophy, it soon becomes clear that there is little that deserves 
to be called “philosophy” in early Imperial times. The institutional form of the 
schools met its end through Sulla’s conquest of Athens in the first Mithridatic 
war in 86 BCE and was somewhat reinstalled by Marcus Aurelius’ endowment 
of four chairs for the major philosophical traditions in 176 cE.*6 

The notion of “school philosophy’, however, can be somewhat extended 
to include the adherence to a certain school tradition. This aspect would be 
reflected in points 1-4 and 7 of Horn’s list. Commentaries on and editions and 
systematizations of the most important works of the founding figures became 
a central means of philosophical discourse (as, for instance, the Anonymous 
Commentary on the Theaetetus). Not only did doxographies emerge, but also 
handbooks such as that of Alcinous, which Michael Baltes hailed as the most 
important work of Middle Platonism.?9 According to this view, some of the 


25 Horn 2018, 64. 

26 Cf. Forschner 2022. 

27 Another, somewhat odd, label is that of “high philosophy” versus “low philosophy” (cf. 
Baltzly 2009). “Higher” is here to be understood in a double sense: “exclusive” or “designed 
for a more intellectual audience’, on the one hand, and, on the other, “related to higher 
principles” (and thus to religious-theological speculation). This allows Baltzly to move 
freely from God to ideas to religious rites (theurgy). As so many others, Baltzly jumps from 
“Stoics and Epicureans 323-30 BCE” to Plotinus. 

28 — It took until 1977, with the publication of John Dillon’s groundbreaking study, for “Middle 
Platonism” to be recognized as a phase of Platonism to be studied in its own right (Dillon 
1996). As a consequence, New Testament studies now had the chance to study the writ- 
ings of the New Testament not so much in relation to Plato as in relation to contemporary 
Platonism—which helped avoiding major pitfalls. 

29 ~—_ Baltes 2000. 
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works of Plutarch, for instance, could count as philosophy proper, such as his 
Commentary on the Creation of the Soul in Plato’s Timaeus (De animae procre- 
atione) or his Platonic Questions. Of course, he also had his own school in the 
Platonic tradition, consisting of friends and family members, and his Pythian 
Dialogues show that he even entertained a philosophical dialogue across 
school boundaries. But what about the works of Philo? 

Linked to the issue of philosophical chairs, the problem with the idea of 
“professional” philosophy can maybe best be captured by the question: Who 
pays a professional philosopher? This question of the payment of philoso- 
phers or philosophical teachers, as is well-known, was picked up by Lucian in 
his Hermotimus and The Sale of Philosophers.° The philosophers constantly 
mocked by Lucian were definitely well-paid. They would indeed qualify as 
“professionals”, but were they philosophers??! 


4 Popular Philosophy 


Another approach, introduced into the discussion by Abraham Malherbe®? 
and followed by, among others, Johan Thom, concentrates on the populariz- 
ing aspects and trends of philosophy during that time, interpreting them as 
a legitimate form of philosophical discourse.33 Thom makes it clear, however, 
that popular philosophy is “a rather vague concept”.3+ 

As it was developed in the late 18th century by Wilhelm Ludwig Georg 
Eberstein’s Versuch einer Geschichte der Logik und Metaphysik bey den Deutschen 
von Leibnitz bis auf gegenwartige Zeit, the concept of “Popularphilosophie” was 
meant to designate a philosophical tradition that was to be praised for con- 
veying ethically important philosophical knowledge to a larger audience, but 
was characterized by “error-laden conclusions and inscrutable proofs” (“fehler- 
hafte Schliisse und unergriindliche Beweise’”), thus denoting a lack of ability to 
trace philosophical ideas back to the first principles and a tendency to reduce 


30 ~— Cf. Justin, Dial. 2. 

31 Various ancient authors comment on the issue of money. Philosophical teachers were 
usually paid by their clients or students. Both Lucian and Justin accuse those philosophi- 
cal teachers of being more interested in money than in philosophy. 

32 Malherbe 1989. 

33 Thom 2012; 2015. Plutarch’s role as popular philosopher is discussed in detail in a volume 
edited by Roskam and Van der Stockt with the telling title, Virtues for the People (Roskam 
and Van der Stockt 2011). 

34 Thom 2019, 89. 
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philosophy’s essence in order to popularize it.35 Understood in this way, the 
“popular” approach to philosophy is sometimes taken to be tantamount to the 
mere popularization of earlier, “serious” philosophy, which is then presented 
in a downgraded, secondary form in handbooks, epitomai, doxographies, say- 
ings collections, etc. Popular philosophy in this perspective is not only seen 
as non-technical, rhetorical, and pedagogical but also “syncretistic’: it mixes 
half-digested philosophical topoi from different philosophical traditions. The 
energy seems to be devoted more to the preservation of the cultural memory 
than to original thinking and to the exploration of new paths. 

In recent years, however, scholars have aimed to develop a more neutral view 
of popular philosophy. In her article, “Popularphilosophie’, in the Neuer Pauly, 
Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé names a few candidates for the title of “popular phi- 
losopher’, among them Seneca and Epictetus, Dio Chrysostom, and Plutarch, 
but also “Christians such as Paul of Tarsus and the Christian apostles, as well as 
Tertullian”.3° This appears as something of a mixed bag. Thom provides a dif- 
ferent list, focusing—significantly—on texts rather than authors: Cleanthes’ 
Hymn to Zeus, the Pythagorean Golden Verses, and Pseudo-Aristotle’s De 
mundo, all of which he has provided with superb editions and commentaries.3” 
Thom has laid out several times what he sees as the crucial aspects of philosoph- 
ical discourse in early Imperial times as displayed by these writings. This move 
towards writings also implies a more formal approach: “popular philosophy” is 
formulated through short sayings that gave rise to allegorical speculation and 
philosophical interpretation, cosmotheology in the peripatetic tradition,>* 
philosophical hymn-writing, ethical exhortation, and the like. Thom’s approach 
seems the more promising and appropriate way to go because it leaves room 
for the fact that one and the same author may produce popular-philosophical 
as well as technical philosophical (and religious-philosophical) texts. 

A further aspect to consider is that of the intended audience: Who was “pop- 
ular” philosophy for??9 Maximus’ Or. 1 provides a programmatic answer to this 
question: His philosophy is aimed at véot (1.7), young men—participants in a 
bachelor’s course in philosophy, one could say. The idea is to “rouse their souls 
and guide their ambitions” (1.8). Maximus obviously sees the need to assure his 
possible audience: They need not be afraid—philosophy is for everyone and 
everyone is able to follow philosophical expositions (1.5). This goal of reaching 


35 Holzhey 1989, 1094. The designation populariter as opposed to limatius (“more sophisti- 
cated”) is already found in Cicero, De fin. 5.12, as Holzhey notes. 

36 ~—- Goulet-Cazé 2001. 

37. Thom 1995; 2005; 2014. 

38 Thom 2014. 

39 ~=—- Cf. Pelling 20; Thom 2015, 56; cf. also Haake 2018. 
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out to the audience is also reflected in the presentation of philosophy: It must 
not be overly technical but presented instead in an accessible manner. 

Maximus’ programmatic introduction shows at least two important aspects 
of philosophy in the early days of the empire: The first is that philosophy takes 
a pedagogical and didactic turn. It becomes part of a curriculum, of educa- 
tion, coming close to matdeta.4° Philosophy became part of the natural equip- 
ment of an aspiring youth or the offspring of a wealthy and influential family,”! 
leading to the ideal of the pepaideumenos. This, however, entails an important 
boundary for the addressee, as Christopher Pelling makes clear: “popular phi- 
losophy is not demotic philosophy”; that is to say, it remains an exercise for an 
elite—at least in terms of their education.*? With regard to this way of present- 
ing philosophical thought, Plutarch explicitly rejects the notion that “popular 
philosophy’ is of lesser quality. On the contrary, he claims: It is “the height of 
sagacity to talk philosophy without seeming to do so (gtAccogotvta uy Soxety 
gtAocogetv), and in jesting to accomplish all that those in earnest could”. We 
are thus dealing with a different mode of doing philosophy. 

The discourses of Maximus of Tyre show how much philosophy is linked to 
rhetoric and schooling in this period. The philosopher turns into a teacher. Some 
of the orations of Dio Chrysostom go in the same direction. Also, Plutarch’s 
Moralia portrays him to a large degree as a philosophical teacher who tries to 
convey his philosophical message to a larger audience with a wink and who 
employs stories and images to render it more digestible. As Plutarch describes 
it at the beginning of his Advices for Marriage (what a mundane topic, but no 
less suited for genuine philosophical reflection according to Plutarch!): “I have 
therefore drawn up a compendium of what you, who have been brought up in 
the atmosphere of philosophy, have often heard, putting it in the form of brief 
comparisons so that it may be more easily remembered”.** This is clearly no 
longer Aristoteles’ analytical approach to philosophy.*5 


40 Apersonification of Paideia appears in the Tabula Cebetis; her role is to lead humans to 
the dwelling of Eudaimonia; cf. Hirsch-Luipold et al. 2005. 

41 Nicely captured by the term “philosophia togata” by Miriam Griffin and Jonathan Barnes 
(Griffin and Barnes 1997). 

42  Pelling 20n, 57. 

43 Quaest. conv. 614a: [...], Ad Kal covetews dxpas Plrocopodvta Uy Soxetv pirocopety xatl moxt- 
Covta StanpatterOat ta TOV onovdaovtwv (transl. Clement; slightly adapted). 

44 = Conj. praec. 138c: dv odv coeyxdate ToMduis év PrAodogla mapatpEPspeEvol KEPoAaA guVTdEas 
ev That Opordtyat Boaystatc, wo eduvnoverta LaMov ely [...]. 

45 Geert Roskam describes it as the “zetetic” method of Plutarch (Roskam 2017). 
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The presentation of philosophical material in popular-philosophical dis- 
course is thus designed to meet the requirements of this changing role of phil- 
osophical training within society. 

The goal of “popular philosophy’, therefore, is to present philosophical rea- 
soning to an audience in a non-technical, but no less philosophical way, “a 
coherent, if at times idiosyncratic, presentation of the issues involved” using 
different sources and employing attractive literary devices.*6 On the other 
hand, the way Plutarch conducted philosophical discourse and schooling, 
namely among an elite group of highly distinguished family members and 
friends, shows how much he adhered to the belief that philosophical thought 
is something for a ruling educated class, while “the people” need to be guided 
through different means such as the force of law or deterrence and even 
make-believe, provided that the adequate political and ethical goals cannot be 
reached simply through reason. 

In addition to the pedagogical and rhetorical aspect, the ethical aspect of 
philosophical teaching comes to the fore. Philosophy is now perceived as a 
“way of life’,*” “Lebenshilfe” or “Lebenskunst” (ars vitae, téyvy Tept Btov), as 
spiritual care and guidance (puyaywyta). The strongly ethical leaning of this 
kind of philosophy has been duly noted. 

Another feature of popular philosophy, according to Thom, is that it 
avoids polemics.*® If that were indeed the case, many writings (or at least 
passages of writings) of Philo of Alexandria and Plutarch would not belong 
in that category. But both authors share other aspects that Thom would see 
as “popular-philosophical’”, above all maybe the “interest in salvation from 
God’, which Thom, interestingly enough, includes in his concept of “popular 
philosophy”.?9 But, as I have tried to show with respect to Plutarch, precisely 
this clearly religious-theological impulse seems to be responsible for the exis- 
tential rigor behind the polemical argumentation in the area of “philosophical 
argument’, insofar as issues of “theology” (in the sense of a correct understand- 
ing of the divine) mark the dividing-line, for instance, in his discussion with 
Stoic philosophers.5° 

Where we place and how we understand this “interest in salvation from 
God’, it seems to me, is a crucial point in our discussion. For in Platonist authors 
of Jewish and Christian as well as “pagan” provenance in this period who widen 


46 Thom 2015, 52. 
47. Cf. Hadot 1991. 
48 Thom 2015, 50. 
49 Thom 2015, 52. 
50  Hirsch-Luipold 2016. 
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the scope of philosophical teaching beyond mere education or moral forma- 
tion, “Lebenskunst” includes the search for a holistic life that transcends this 
bodily existence.®! Plutarch understands philosophy as therapy (of the soul),52 
as a way to a moral and happy life, a life resonating®? well with oneself and 
one’s fellow human beings, with the world, and with the divine—and even- 
tually as a way to “assimilation to God” (dLoiwots 82). Philosophy thus comes 
into close contact not only with rhetoric, but also with religious and spiritual 
tradition, learning, and practice.5* 

More religious or theological aspects come to the fore in the last part of 
Johan Thom’s “Paul and Popular Philosophy”, where he brings what he regards 
as the prime examples of “popular philosophy” into discussion with the New 
Testament, mainly Paul. The topic of the invisibility and unknowability of God 
and his becoming visible through his works that is so important for Paul’s argu- 
ment in Romans 1 is also crucial for Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, and even more 
so in Pseudo-Aristotle’s De mundo (cf. also Wis 131-9). Thom’s second point 
of comparison is prepositional metaphysics, or in other words, the Aristotelian 
distinction of four causes. Prepositional phrases function in popular philo- 
sophical texts like Marcus Aurelius (Med. 4.23), Cleanthes’ Hymn (4, 8, 15), 
or De mundo (397bg9, 14) as a “form of shorthand for theological concepts”.5> 
The same can be said of Philo (Cher. 124-27) but also, as has been shown by 
Greg Sterling,>® of New Testament writings (1 Cor 8:6; Rom 11:36; John 1:3, 10; 
Heb 1:2; 2:10; and especially Col 116f.). A third point is the attempt to render 
God’s involvement in the world understandable by “splitting God” into various 
demiurgic functions or parts, including the concept of divine powers in Philo. 
Thom links them back to a common “cultural repertoire’>’ without referring 
specifically to religion. 

As has long become clear, there are many overlaps with what we have in 
the last section described as “school philosophy”. Particularly interesting, 


51 Hirsch-Luipold, 2019. 

52 Cf. Ingenkamp 1971. 

53  Thesociologist H. Rosa has introduced the concept of “resonance” to describe more or less 
what the Stoics would have discussed under the name of “oikeiosis”. It is fascinating and 
would merit more discussion that Plutarch uses the imagery of resonance to describe in 
a Platonic way how this attempt to situate yourself within the world ultimately resonates 
with an impulse that comes from the divine, intelligible world (cf. Gen. Socr. 589c—-d). Our 
existence starts not only as a question, but is from its very beginning an answer. 

54 In that sense, “popular philosophy” comes close in some respects to Hellenistic-Jewish 
Wisdom traditions as well. 

55 Thom 2015, 66. 

56 See Sterling 1997. 

57 Thom 2015, 73. 
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therefore, is Maximilian Forschner’s attempt to distinguish “Fachphilosophie” 
(“school philosophy” or “professional” philosophy) from “Popularphilosophie” 
by concentrating on their respective protagonists and recipients.°® “Popu- 
larphilosophie’, he says, is either carried out by professional philosophers 
addressing educated individuals or by “intellectuals who had professional phi- 
losophers as their teachers and friends’. As compelling as this differentiation 
may seem at first, it becomes problematic upon closer inspection. Compelling 
and illuminating is the thought that there are two different perspectives: on 
the one hand, the goal (of professional philosophers) to present philosophi- 
cal issues in a manner that is accessible to a wider audience, on the other 
hand, the charging of poetic, natural-scientific, and theological discourses 
(by philosophical dilettanti) with philosophically-informed ideas and figures 
of speech. The underlying problem, however, remains unsolved: can philoso- 
phy expressed through speeches, poems, images, and myths count as “philo- 
sophy proper” and if so, under what circumstances? And the other way around: 
are the products of philosophical teaching like handbooks and doxographies 
necessarily to be regarded as a meaningful way of doing philosophy? 


5 Religious Philosophy 


Like the proponents of “popular philosophy’, the champions of what I would 
call “religious philosophy” label their enterprise as “philosophical” (some- 
times more or less interchangeably with “theological”).59 This way of doing 
philosophy in early Imperial times is characterized by a focus on traditions 
of lived religion as a basis for the pursuit of the truth, be it as a literary frame 
(a temple as the setting for a dialogue as in the Tabula Cebetis or Plutarch’s 
On the Mysterious E-sign in Delphi), in the material treated as authoritative 
in the pursuit of truth (religious narratives, logoi or mythoi, laws and rites, 
images and symbols or the like), or in the personal affiliation and allegiance 
of the proponents (priests, initiates, apostles, members of a certain religious 
hairesis).©° According to a (admittedly hotly debated) passage at the beginning 


58 _ For the following: Forschner 2022. 

59 Cf. De Vogel 1973, 289 (about Justin). 

60 With respect to Philo, Harry A. Wolfson explains the concept of “religious philosophy” as 
follows: “It was to them a certain set of inflexible principles, of a divinely revealed origin, 
by which philosophy, the product of erring human reason, had to be tested and purged 
and purified. What these principles were, how in the light of them philosophy for the first 
time was rewritten, and how also for the first time the principles themselves were recast 
in a philosophic mould—this is the burden of the present study” (from the preface to 
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of Plutarch’s On the Decline of the Oracles, the goal of this philosophy based on 
traditional material was “theology” (Def: orac. 410b). As Greg Sterling has for- 
mulated it, there were in the first two centuries “philosophers who read sacred 
oriental traditions through the lenses of occidental philosophies by means of 
allegorical exegesis’.®! Interestingly, Sterling included pagan-religious authors 
(Chairemon, Plutarch, and Numenius) in his picture. Philosophical reason in 
these authors is grounded in the old wisdom traditions of the religious ances- 
tors. This is obvious in Philo’s use of the Torah, but it also goes for Plutarch’s 
treatment of the mysterious E-sign placed in front of the shrine of Apollo at 
Delphi or the traditions of Egyptian religion (with Osiris interpreted as the 
divine Logos, which is torn to pieces by Typhon and scattered around the phys- 
ical realm). In the Gospel of John, the traditional story of Jesus the Messiah is 
reframed as the story of the divine Logos become flesh who is the entryway to 
the truth, because—as is said in John 14:6—Jesus is the path to the divine truth 
to the degree that he himself is the truth. 

In contrast to the common view that philosophy proper can only deal 
with theology in the sense of an enterprise in speculative metaphysics, but 
not with the traditions of lived religion,®? religious and philosophical tradi- 
tions are merged in the first and second centuries CE in a curious way. After a 
time of skepticism and agnosticism, Platonic thinkers with different religious 
backgrounds turn to the religious tradition as a starting point for their philo- 
sophical quest. This development can be witnessed in Jewish and Christian 
circles influenced by Platonic thinking, but also in pagan-religious Platonists 
like Plutarch and Apuleius. 

Therefore, it is virtually impossible to tell philosophy and religion apart in 
these authors. Religion has become a characteristic aspect of this strand of 
Platonic philosophy, and thus needs to be taken into account in the recon- 
struction of the philosophy of the time in a way which goes beyond the mere 
footnote or the use of such a category as “philosophy in ...”. In other words, 
the religious or theological focus and, at times, the starting point from reve- 
latory religious tradition is not what separates these authors from philosophy 
proper, but is rather their common denominator within the diverse forms of 


his Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and Islam [Wolfson 
1947, v]). Reinhard Feldmeier speaks of a “divine philosophy” to signal what he calls the 
“sacralization of the wise man” in Hellenistic and Roman times. In these philosophers, we 
can witness a controversy about the essence, methods and sources of all philosophical 
quests. It is by no means only the “traditional philosophers” who deny their opponents 
the claim to be true philosophers (Feldmeier 2014 passim). 

61 — Sterling 1993, 99. 

62 Cf. Mansfeld 1999, above n. 19. 
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philosophical discourse in early Imperial times. Once this denominating factor 
is acknowledged as part of philosophical discourse proper, we will be able to 
recognize it more broadly in texts purporting to be some form of philosophy 
in that period. 

But this literature does not only claim to be philosophical in some sense. 
Rather, the skeptical or aporetic starting point leads to a new hermeneutics 
and truth claim within the religious philosophy of the time: if access to the 
(divine) truth is on principle impossible by human means, then the only pos- 
sible starting point for actual truth claims may be relying on those points in 
history where the divine or God revealed something of his essence. In any 
case, such revelations of God’s wisdom are wiser than relying solely on fallible 
human rationality. 

In sum: religious philosophy, as I would like to define it, does not simply 
signal a one-way street of religious proponents making use of philosophi- 
cal concepts, terminology, and forms of communication. Rather, this strand 
of philosophy actively engages in ongoing intellectual conversations by tak- 
ing religious traditions as the starting point for philosophical inquiry.®* In so 
doing, this branch of the philosophical discourse has its own hermeneutics 
and its own claim to the truth, as I have tried to show. The proponents of this 
“dogmatic strand of Platonic philosophy” are therefore not just apologetic, 
not merely trying to render their respective traditions acceptable to an intel- 
lectual audience. Rather, they enter the competition about the truth with a 
self-confident truth claim over against other forms of philosophical discourse. 
With respect to Paul’s argumentation in 1 Corinthians 1-2, Samuel Vollenwei- 
der has spoken of a criteriological meta-theory (“kriteriologische Metathe- 
orie”): Paul aims at a critique of all traditional thought about the sources of 
knowledge.®* According to this “meta-theory’, the only reasonable point of 
departure for any truth claim is the place where God has given a glimpse into 
his essence. The decisive point here is not so much whether we believe that 
the Christ-event is such a place (or even the only place, as Paul would have 
claimed), but rather that this criteriological meta-theory is shared by other 
thinkers such as the Jew Philo of Alexandria, the Christian Justin Martyr, or the 
pagan-religious philosopher-priest Plutarch—even if in obviously very differ- 
ent ways. While for Philo this place was the Torah as the divine word, Plutarch 


63. Vollenweider (2020b) works with the categories of reception, dialogue (in the sense of an 
explicit reference to philosophical concepts in appreciating, recognizing, surpassing or 
rejecting them [“Anerkennung, Uberbietung und Ablehnung”]), and discourse (“amfas- 
sende Konzeptionen der Lebensorientierung”) developed through mutual exchange. This 
is a decisive step beyond the “one-way-street-approach’” (“reception’, “application” etc.). 


64 Vollenweider 20202, 185. 
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points to elements of various religious traditions: the mysterious E-sign in Del- 
phi, the Pythagorean symbola, and the myth of Isis and Osiris, to name just a 
few of the most striking examples. 

In first and second century Platonism, there was a dispute going on about 
the attainability of the first principles: under what circumstances, in which 
way, and by whom might they be comprehended? Since the Platonist can only 
locate those last truths éméxetwa tH¢ ovctacs, the theological and maybe even 
religious aspects of philosophical discourse necessarily come into play. 
Plutarch identifies the Platonic intelligible realm with the realm of the gods, or 
just God, and calls the insight about these principles of being “the greatest gift 
the gods have given to mankind” (Js. Os. 351c—-d). Or, in Philo’s words, because 
Moses has received divine revelation on Mount Sinai, he has to be regarded 
as the greatest of all philosophers, for he knows the principles on which the 
whole creation was founded. 

Of course, claims of exclusivity set Jewish and Christian truth claims apart; 
namely, the conviction that their own respective religious traditions alone 
afford this access to the truth: “I am the way, and the truth and the life. No one 
comes to the Father except through me” (John 14:6). What distinguishes the 
New Testament (and ancient Judaism) is not so much the claim that (philo- 
sophical) inquiry into the essence of God and the truth is sparked by divine 
revelation or inspiration—this thought is fundamental for Plutarch’s philoso- 
phy as well—but the fact that this revelation is limited to a certain religious tra- 
dition. And this is also what sparked the protest of pagan Greek authors. They 
may not have wanted to become Christian, but some of them would definitely 
have thought of themselves as religious and would have wanted to defend the 
idea that their own religious traditions, too, contain aspects of truth. 

To my mind, this move towards traditions of lived religion constitutes a veri- 
table paradigm shift within the history of philosophy (with repercussions also 
for the history of religion), a paradigm shift which is not an achievement of 
Christianity alone, but which is also not simply taken over by later Christian 
thinkers. Rather, it is a development within Imperial Platonism that encom- 
passes different religious traditions including early Christianity. This paradigm 
shift does not first come about with Neoplatonism, but rather emerges already 
in the first and early second centuries. 

This larger framework, I believe, also sheds new light on the question 
whether or not Philo ought to be understood as a philosopher. There are 
basically two opposing views put forward by eminent scholars, and each is 
emblematic of the different approaches to “religious philosophy” and to the 
question if and under what circumstances it is to be regarded as a sector of 
“philosophy proper” or “school philosophy”. 
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Harry A. Wolfson tried to establish Philo as a serious philosopher, in fact, a 
“philosopher in the grand manner’,® tearing down well-established but artifi- 
cial borders between different forms of philosophy. He famously lamented the 
relegation of Philo to a mere footnote in the history of philosophy.®® Sterling 
based his positive assessment of the question on Philo’s presentation of Moses 
as the highest philosopher whose wisdom derives from divine revelation.®’ 
The interest of the other camp, led by Valentin Nikiprovetzky, lies in establish- 
ing Philo’s philosophy as something sui generis due to his special allegiance to 
the Jewish tradition as his guiding principle. After careful deliberation, David 
Runia arrived at the description of Philo as a “philosophically oriented exegete” 
(sc. of the Mosaic Law, i-e., of an authoritative religious tradition)®* as opposed 
to an original philosopher. The advantage of this designation, following Runia, 
is that it allows us to account for the “contextuality of individual passages” in 
Philo’s oeuvre. Philo ever so often follows the logic and flow of what I would call 
“his authoritative religious tradition’, the Torah, rather than the logical thread 
of a given philosophical thought. However, Runia himself deems it “worth con- 
sidering whether there is a difference here between Philo’s practice and that of 
commentators in the various Greek scholastic traditions”.6° He seems to tend 
towards a negative answer, as I indeed would as well. We take Plutarch’s use of 
the genre of Quaestiones as our point of comparison. Plutarch writes several 
Quaestiones pertaining to philosophical problems (Quaestiones Platonicae) as 
well as to cultural and religious ones (Quaestiones Graecae and Quaestiones 
Romanae). The genre allows philosophical reasoning to be sparked by the 
“contextuality of individual passages” or certain phenomena. To give just one 
example, in his famous Quaestio Platonica 11, Plutarch begins with what may 
be Plato’s most famous and consequential theological formulation regarding 
the “maker and father of this whole world” (Tim. 28c). This formulation sparks 
and structures Plutarch’s whole argument about the first principle and its rela- 
tion to the cosmos. 

Let us return to Runia’s designation of Philo as a “philosophically oriented 
exegete”. Does this label preclude that the respective thinker is a “philosopher 
in his own right”? This is in the end Runia’s position. Asking whether Philo 
was a philosopher, he concludes: “From Philo’s own viewpoint the answer is 
in the affirmative, but from our viewpoint we must have misgivings”.”° After 


65 Wolfson 1947, 114. 
66 Wolfson 1947, 430f. 
67 Sterling 1993. 

68 —Runia1986b, 545. 
69 —_ Runia1g93b, 121. 
70 ~~ _Runia 1993), 123. 
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what has been said above, I come to a different conclusion. Not only according 
to Philo himself, but according to a significant strand of Platonic philosophy 
present in thinkers of various cultural and religious provenance, it was—for 
epistemological reasons—a perfectly valid philosophical position to base 
one’s philosophical conclusions on the wisdom expressed in religious tradi- 
tions and interpreted philosophically in line with Plato’s writings. And modern 
historians of philosophy would do well to accept this position in their histori- 
cal reconstruction. 

This leads to another assertion: the search for a “primary” allegiance in these 
authors is, I would argue, off-target. Rather, it seems to me, they base their 
thought on a genuine double allegiance—to Plato, on the one hand, and to 
religious tradition on the other.” 


6 Towards a Conclusion: (Religious) Philosophy, Judaism, 
and Christianity 


In his contribution to the question of the relationship between “Hellenistic 
Philosophy and the New Testament’,”” Greg Sterling aptly described the diffi- 
culties encountered by anyone trying to situate the writings of the New Testa- 
ment in the philosophical world surrounding emerging Christianity. 

This is not the focus of this chapter. Rather, my question is the other way 
around: Is it possible to apply fruitfully some of the categories used in the 
study of early Christianity to the surrounding world? Do we detect similar ten- 
dencies in texts of “pagan” (i.e., non-Jewish and non-Christian) writers? How 
would this change the map of the philosophical landscape in early Imperial 
times? And how will that in turn change our understanding of the develop- 
ments happening within emerging Christianity? In an article entitled “Plutarch, 
Platonism and Christianity’, published in 1981, John Whittaker’? posed a ques- 
tion about the surprising closeness of Plutarch to some of the theological ideas 
of New Testament writers despite the fact that he does not seem to have any 
knowledge of Christianity and does not seem to have had direct contact with 


71. While the debate about “orthodoxy” in Platonism (dubbed “Schulplatonismus” by Dorrie 
1971) was mistaken insofar as its presupposition was that there existed a fixed set of 
doctrines fitting into an orthodox system of Platonism (comparable to the—in itself 
problematic—idea of orthodox and heterodox Christian doctrines in the early Church), 
the term remains useful if it signals that certain authors wanted to stay within the con- 
fines of a certain strand of thought initiated by a divinely inspired founding figure. 

72 Sterling 1997. 

73. + Whittaker 1981. 
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Judaism or the Septuagint. Under the slightly altered title “Plutarch, Judaism 
and Christianity” in the Festschrift for Whittaker, Frederick Brenk’* subse- 
quently continued Whittaker’s endeavor by including Hellenistic Judaism into 
this historical puzzle, which, as he says, still awaits a historical solution.”® 

A guiding thesis behind this chapter is that the religious turn is a phenom- 
enon spanning Jewish, Christian, and pagan-religious—especially Platonic— 
groups in the first century. Hellenistic Judaism and (at least a strand of) 
emerging Christianity as well become part of this significant development hap- 
pening within the philosophical tradition, which in part explains its success.”® 

If this claim could be substantiated, four more questions arise: 

(1) For the exegete of the New Testament and early Christianity: What 
insights can be gained from the fact that the emergence of Christianity 
was linked to a philosophical rethinking of religious traditions happen- 
ing in some areas of Greek thought?”” 

(2) Following from that, for the historian of philosophy: What is the core of 
philosophical discourse in early Imperial times? If we accept that it is not 
a time of mere transition—preserving, interpreting, and systematizing 
traditions and in a way preparing for what is to come in later centuries— 
then what constitutes and characterizes the contributions of this period 
to the history of philosophy? How we define these contributions will 
determine how we go about outlining the map of philosophy in early 
Imperial times. 

(3) For both New Testament scholars and historians of philosophy: Who 
and what can or cannot count as a philosopher/philosophy in the first 
and second centuries CE? My suggestion is to accept as philosophy what 
is regarded as such by the proponents of the respective tradition. This 
means: accepting as varieties of (actual) philosophy the different ways of 
doing philosophy. 

(4) With regard to my ongoing discussion with Johan Thom: How are we to 
deal with the additional compound substantives or adjectives (“school 
philosophy’, “popular philosophy”, “religious philosophy”) to better 
describe this phase in the history of philosophy? My suggestion is that 
they offer specifications and should not be understood as being mutu- 
ally exclusive: religious philosophy can engage in technical school 


74 Brenk 2007b. 

75  Brenk 2007b, 106f. 

76 Vollenweider (2020b) takes the Lukan presentation of Paul’s speech on the Areopagus as 
a starting point for his reflections about the intersections between Greco-Roman philos- 
ophy and the New Testament. Cf. Vollenweider 2020c. 

77 Cf. Van Nuffelen 20u1. 
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controversy, school philosophy as well as popular philosophy can be reli- 
gious, popular as well as religious philosophy clearly can be exercised in a 
“school” context.’8 In any case, such specifications should not be taken as 
an indicator of philosophical quality or depth (philosophy “proper” and 
the like). As Samuel Vollenweider puts it: 


In Imperial society, philosophy is a thoroughly multidimensional 
endeavor; it runs the gamut from elite philosophical schools to itin- 
erant preachers to groups of differing social and religious contours— 
perceptible, for example, in those currents which make up the “Platonic 
underworld”? of hermetic and gnostic circles—and finally to vague 
worldview material which lies vastly removed from its origin and perme- 
ates quite different circles and levels of society.®° 


As both Whittaker and Brenk indicate, Plutarch must play a key role in this reas- 
sessment, for he displays all the problems we encounter when we try to come 
to terms with this phase in the history of philosophy and religion, especially 
because he, as a pagan author, shows traits similar to the kind of Platonism 
we find in Hellenistic Judaism and early Christianity. But he may also hold the 
key (at least partially) to a solution, for the very same reason: he shows that 
the distinction between (pagan) philosophy and (Jewish or Christian) religion, 
theology, or even monotheism is problematic. 

Brenk tried to situate Paul in the “philosophy in ferment” at the “advent 
of Middle Platonism’, for which, as we have tried to show in this chapter, the 
religious and theological element was of fundamental importance, just as 
Plutarch as the prime exponent shows. Moreover, we have tried to go one step 
further than Brenk and understand Paul (as well as Philo and other parts of 
the New Testament) as participating in this push of philosophical thinking 
towards the appreciation of religious traditions—for epistemological, ethical, 
and indeed soteriological reasons. To further investigate this process will be a 
task involving New Testament scholars and historians of philosophy and reli- 
gion alike. Important steps in the line of Whittaker, Sterling, and Brenk have 
been taken recently by Vollenweider, Riedweg, Kindt, Despotis,®! and others. 


78 Asin the case of Maximus of Tyre, for instance. 

79 This was the term introduced by John Dillon (1996). 

80 Cf. Vollenweider 2020b, 298. And he continues: “It is difficult to distinguish general, basic- 
level worldview knowledge as a component of a broad culturally shared Common Sense 
from specific figures and doctrines of distinct philosophical provenance’. 

81  Despotis forthcoming. 
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The revised map of philosophy in the first and second centuries CE is already 

being drafted. 

Some preliminary conclusions: 

(1) Ana priori distinction between philosophy and religion in the first two 
centuries CE is unwarranted by the historical evidence. 

(2) The development towards a religious philosophy, which is commonly 
construed as a Jewish-Christian phenomenon, includes pagan-religious 
authors like Plutarch, Apuleius, the Corpus Hermeticum, and others. We 
are thus dealing with a general tendency within the intellectual discourse 
of the time of which both Jewish-Christian and pagan-religious authors 
form a part. 

(3) Across religious boundaries, the philosophical discourse is marked by 
a convergence of literary and hermeneutical approaches to religious 
traditions. 
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Did Ancient Philosophers Read Philo? 
Philo of Alexandria and Plotinus 


Gregory E. Sterling 


The relationship of Philo of Alexandria to Hellenistic philosophy is complex.! 
Philo was first and foremost an interpreter of Moses: he wrote three different 
sets of commentaries on the books of the Pentateuch. At the same time, there is 
truth in the aphorism first attested by Jerome: “Either Plato philonizes or Philo 
platonizes’.? The opinio communis is that Philo worked from a Middle Platonic 
perspective, especially in his metaphysics/ontology and epistemology.? This 
does not mean that there are not Stoic or Neopythagorean concepts in his 
works—there are. Yet the incorporation of Stoic elements in Middle Platonic 
thinkers was common from the time of Antiochus of Ascalon who subsumed 
Stoicism into the history of Platonism+ and Neopythagorean elements from 
the time of Eudorus who followed their lead in articulating a transcendent 
first principle.5 No one questions whether Hellenistic philosophy influenced 
Philo; it did. 

The more vexing question is whether Philo exercised any influence on 
Hellenistic philosophy. The opinio communis is that he did not—at least not 
directly. For example, John Rist rejected the possibility that Plotinus was influ- 
enced by Philo by arguing—in part—that no philosophers read Philo: “Who 
did read Philo in antiquity? As far as one can tell, the only people to do so 
were Jews and Christians or at least persons interested in Judaism. Numenius 
may have read him; on a priori grounds at any rate Plotinus did not”.6 I want 


1 It is a pleasure to dedicate this contribution to a friend and first-rate scholar from whom 
I have learned a great deal about Hellenistic philosophy. 

2 Jerome, Vir. ill. 1 (Pcw uciii). All translations are my own. See also Isidore of Pelusium, 
Ep. 3.81 (PCW u:cviii); Photius, Biblioth. Col. 105 (PCW 1:cx); Suidas, s.v. Pidwv (PCW 1:cx); and 
Theodorus Metochiata, Miscell. 16 (PCW 1:cxi-cxiii). 

3 Some of the most important discussions are Dillon 1977, 139-83 and the special section in 
SPhiloA 5: 95-155 with the articles by Sterling (1993, 96-111) and Runia (1993b, 12-40) and the 
responses by Winston (1993, 141-46), Tobin (1993, 147-50), and Dillon (1993, 151-55). 

4 The most important treatment remains Glucker 1978. 

On the influence of Pythagorean thought on Eudorus, see Bonazzi 2008, 13-52. 

6 Rist 1967, 101. Nock (1933, 78-80, esp. 79) had a similar judgment although Nock recognized 
the citation of Mos. 2.195 in Heliodorus (see below). 
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to challenge Rist’s a priori assumption. It is true that no ancient philosopher 
cited Philo by name as early Christian authors did.” At the same time, there 
is some compelling evidence that pagans read Philo. The clearest example 
is the novelist Heliodorus who cited Philo in his Aethiopica.® I have recently 
contended that Numenius read Philo®—arguing Rist’s possibility (“may”) is a 
probability—and that Celsus knew Philo’s allegorical interpretations.!° In this 
essay, I would like to explore whether Plotinus was influenced by Philo. 

This essay is not the first to explore this possibility. Previous works have 
reached three different conclusions: Plotinus knew the works of Philo,# 
Plotinus did not know the works of Philo,!2 or Plotinus knew Philo indi- 
rectly, most particularly through Numenius!® but possibly also through the 
Gnostics.!4 Previous studies have focused on single concepts or phrases. I hope 
to provide a broader base by examining a series of possibilities and suggesting 
some criteria to assess them. Before we look at the specific evidence, we need 


7 For catalogues of the references, see Runia 1994, 111-21 and 2016, 259-81, which cover the 
period from 500-1500 CE. 

Heliodorus, Aeth. 9.9 used Philo, Mos. 2.195. For details see Sterling 1999, 1-30, esp. 20-21. 
Sterling 2015, 71-85. 

10 _ Sterling forthcoming. 

11 Guyot 1906a, esp. 1, 22, 57-58, 59, 60, 62, 66, 78, 84, and 89, who typically argues that Philo 
first introduced a concept that Plotinus took over and modified—sometimes directly 
from Philo and sometimes indirectly through Numenius; Guyot 1906b, 100-1; Armstrong 
1940, 70-74, 107-8, esp. 74 and 107-8; Gatti 1996, 10-37, esp. 12; Radice 2005, 844-58, esp. 
856-58; Alekniené 2010, 53-82 (repr. 2016a, 203-45); Beltran and Llinas 2010, 49-61, esp. 
57: “Es mas que probable que Plotino conociera directamente la obra de Fildn, pero, en 
cualquier caso, la conocié sin duda a través de Numenio ...” and 61; Alekniené 2013, 326- 
42 (repr. 2016a, 247-69); Alekniené 2016b, 271-320. 

12  Arnou 1921, 259-64 (esp. 263: “C’est plus qu’il n’en faut pour parler avec raison d’une 
influence de Philon sur Plotin, que cette influence se soit exercée directement ou par un 
intermédiaire, Numénius ou Ammonius Sakkas”), who was responding to Guyot (see n. 1 
above); Rist 1967, 101; Dillon 1989, 69-76, esp. 74-75, who compared Philo, Gig. 60-61 and 
Plotinus, Enn. 5.9.5. 

13 -Vacherot 1846, 1:166-67; Runia 1991, 36-56, esp. 50-51; 1993, 9-1; Meijer, 1992, 326-28. 
Dodds (1928, 129-42, esp. 140, n. 1) acknowledged this as a possibility, but emphasized 
that the influence was limited. 

14 ~~ Plotinus, Enn. 2.9, was written against Gnostics whom Plotinus knew. For an example of 
how they might have conveyed Philo to Plotinus, see Radice 2003, 167-82 and Alekniené 
2007, 1-46 (repr. 2016a, 137-201, esp. 194-201). She wrote (2016a, 201): “Dans un tel context, 
les gnostiques peuvent étre les ‘porteurs’ de certains themes communs avec Philon ou 
directement empruntés a ce dernier. Cela dit, étant données les circonstances du débat 
intellectual de l’époque, Philon pouvait aussi bien, sur certain points précis, devenir un 
‘allieé’ anti-gnostique de Plotin’. On Plotinus and the Gnostics with nods to Philo and 
Numenius, see Elsas 1975. 
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to understand something about Plotinus’s approach to philosophy and his use 
of sources. 


1 Contextualizing the Problem 


Born into a well-placed family in Egypt,!5 Plotinus apparently did not begin 
the study of philosophy until late: Porphyry tells us that he was 28 when he 
went to Alexandria in search of a teacher. After giving up on the leading fig- 
ures, a friend recommended Ammonius with whom he studied for 11 years.!6 
Since Ammonius wrote nothing—and in fact preferred to keep his teaching 
confidential—we know almost nothing about him apart from the names of 
three students: Erennius, Origen (the pagan not the Christian), and Plotinus. 
Something in the instruction led Plotinus to look East. He joined Gordian 111 
(emperor from 238-244 CE) in his campaign against the Sasanians and barely 
escaped with his life when Gordian was killed in disputed circumstances.” 
While the trip was a debacle, it indicates an interest that Plotinus had in 
Eastern traditions, an interest that is reflected in his later ties to Numenius 
who is a prime example of Middle Platonists who embraced “ancient wisdom”. 
Plutarch articulated the perspective in this way: “Ancient natural philosophy 
among both Greeks and barbarians took the form of an account of nature hid- 
den in mythology, veiled for the most part in riddles and hints’, or alternatively, 
“of a theology such as is found in mystery ceremonies in which what is spoken 
is less clear to the masses than what is unsaid, and what is unsaid gives cause 
for more speculation than what is said”.18 For Numenius, this meant exploring 
Eastern religious traditions, including Judaism.!% While Plotinus never openly 
expressed this view as a broad principle, he did argue that the Egyptian sages 
understood that the Ideas were real “whether by accurate scientific or innate 
knowledge”.*° This is probably also why he readily accepted an invitation to 


15 Eunapius, Vit. Soph. 6. The Suda, s.v. T[Awtivos, places his birth in Lycopolis. On the life of 
Plotinus, see Armstrong 1967, 195-210 and Brisson and Pradeau 2009, 577-96. 

16 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 3. 

17. ~~ Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 3. 

18 Plutarch, Fr. 157 (= Eusebius, Praep. ev. 3.1.1). Cf. also Celsus in Origen, Cels. 1.14: “There is 
an ancient doctrine from the beginning of time (d&pyatog &vw%ev Adyoc), that has always 
been maintained by the wisest nations and cities and wise men’. On this tradition, see 
Boys-Stones 2001, 99-122. On this view as it relates to Philo and Plutarch, see Sterling 1993, 
g6-11 and 2016, 137-50, esp. 146-50. On Celsus, see Sterling forthcoming. 

19 __ I have argued that Numenius knew the works of Philo (see n. 9). 

20 Plotinus, Enn. 5.8.6. 
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attend a séance led by an Egyptian priest.?! More importantly, it may be one 
reason why Plotinus found Numenius so interesting (see below). 

When Plotinus made his escape, he elected not to return to Alexandria, but 
to settle in Rome where he lived in the home of a distinguished lady named 
Gemina.?2 He devoted himself to the education of well-to-do children, arbi- 
trating disputes, and running a philosophical school.” He offered public lec- 
tures in his school?* and after a period of ten years broke with the habit of 
his teacher, Ammonius, and began to write for his students. The most famous 
of his students were Amelius of Tuscany who stayed with him for 24 years, 
Eustochius of Alexandria who was the only student with Plotinus at his 
death,” and Malchos, or as he is better known, Porphyry. Porphyry mentioned 
six others,26 three women,?’ and three or four senators who frequented his 
lectures.28 This means that Plotinus spent the bulk of his life in Alexandria and 
Rome, two of the cities where Philo’s works circulated.29 

Once Plotinus began writing, he continued until his death. Porphyry breaks 
the periods of writing down into his own time with Plotinus: 21 treatises in the 
decade prior to his arrival, 24 during the six years while he was with Plotinus, 
5 more while he was recovering in Sicily from serious depression, and 4 more 
during the first year of Claudius Gothicus’s reign.?° The treatises went through 
editions by Amelius and Eustochius before Porphyry edited and arranged all 
54 into six series of 9, hence the Enneads. The arrangement moves psychagog- 
ically from ethics to the One.*! 

Anyone who reads the Enneads will quickly realize why Porphyry called 
Plotinus “the philosopher of our age”.3? On the one hand, Plotinus is indebted 


21 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 10. 

22 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 9. 

23 ~+Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 9. On the school of Plotinus, see Goulet-Cazé 1982, 229-327 and 
Sterling, 2017b, 141-66, esp. 148-51. 

24 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 3. 

25 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 2. 

26 Antonius (Vit. Plot. 4); Castricius (Vit. Plot. 2, 7); Paulinus of Scythopolis, a physician 
(Vit. Plot. 7); Serapion (Vit. Plot. 7); Zethus, an Araband physician (Vit. Plot. 7); and Zoticus, 
a poet (Vit. Plot. 7). 

27 Gemina (Vit. Plot. 9), in whose house Plotinus lived; Gemina, her daughter of the same 
name (Vit. Plot. g); and Amphiclea, the wife of Ariston, the son of Iamblichus (Vit. Plot. 9). 

28 Marcellus Orontius (Vit. Plot. 7), Rogatianus (Vit. Plot. 7), Sabinillus (Vit. Plot. 7), and pos- 
sibly Castricius Firmus who was a friend of Porphyry and Amelius (Vit. Plot. 7). 

29 On the preservation of Philo’s works, see Runia 1993a, 16-31 and Sterling 2019, 299-316. 

30 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 4-5. 

31 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 20, for the work of Amelius; and 7, 18, 19, 24-26, for the work of 
Porphyry. 

32 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 1. 
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to the Platonic tradition and repeatedly refers to it. In one well-known state- 
ment he wrote: “For we have received these things from the ancients who 
have offered the best philosophical treatments of the soul and it is fitting to 
attempt to demonstrate that our present argument is in harmony or at least 
not in discord with them”.*? Plotinus had commentaries read in his school?+ 
and incorporated their views in his writings; he was even accused of plagiariz- 
ing Numenius.** It is possible to identify sources for a great deal of material in 
the Enneads.°6 

On the other hand, Plotinus did not write commentaries on Plato’s dialogues 
nor did he write a handbook on Platonism like Alcinous, but rethought Plato’s 
positions from the perspective of his own experience and thought.’ In short, 
he thought through problems philosophically rather than explaining received 
traditions. This may be why he only cited the ancients by name: he did not cite 
anyone by name who lived after Epicurus!9° The Enneads foreground Plotinus’s 
own thought; others recede into the background. We therefore should not 
expect to find a reference to Philo or an unattributed citation any more than 
we would expect to find a reference to or unattributed citation of Eudorus 
or Plutarch. 

We now need to turn to some of the major areas where Plotinus’s thought is 
similar to that of Philo, both in concept and in specific formulations. We will 
examine two related areas. 


2 The Logos 


The first is their understanding of the Logos. The concept is complicated in 
both authors. We will work chronologically from Philo to Plotinus. 


33 ~~ Plotinus, Enn. 6.4.16. Cf. also 3.7.7: “But now it is necessary that we take the most impor- 
tant statements of the ancients and investigate whether our account will agree with any 
of them”. See also 3.7.1; 5.1.8. 

34 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 14. 

35 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 17, Amelius wrote Concerning the Difference in the Teachings of Plotinus 
in Comparison with Numenius to refute the charge of those in Greece who were making it. 

36 On Plotinus’s sources see Dodds 1960. 

37. See also Rist 1967, 185: “It must be the opinion of anyone who has read the Enneads that 
Plotinus’ major motive for philosophizing is to rationalize his own intuitions and expe- 
riences. Plotinus is a Platonist because Plato enables him to achieve this with the most 
success”. 

38 _ Plotinus, Enn. 2.9.15. 
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2a The Logos in Philo®® 

Like other Middle Platonic thinkers, Philo made the Logos the second princi- 
ple or the intermediary between God and the cosmos and, correspondingly, 
between God and humanity. The most important text for our purposes is the 
Alexandrian’s account of “day one” (Gen 1:—5) in the opening treatise of the 
Exposition of the Law.*° We will consider two aspects of his treatment, looking 
first at his treatment of the “intelligible cosmos” and then at the role of the 
Logos in creation. 

Philo acknowledges that he cannot explain everything comprehended by 
day one, but notes: “it contains the intelligible cosmos (6 vonto¢ xdapo¢) as the 
pre-eminent component, as the account of it (day one) mentions”! While 
“the account of it” is ambiguous and can be understood in various ways,*” 
Philo went on to explain the basic thrust of what he meant by “the intelligible 
cosmos”: “For God, since he is God, grasped beforehand that a beautiful copy 
would never come into existence without a beautiful model nor could anything 
of the sense-perceptible realm be flawless that was not modeled on an arche- 
typal and intelligible idea”. He then made the application: “When he wanted 
to fashion this visible cosmos, he shaped the intelligible cosmos in advance 
(poeketbmov tov voytév) so that he could use an incorporeal and most divine 
model to make the corporeal’.*3 But where is the intelligible cosmos? Philo 
warned: “it is not proper to say or to suppose that the cosmos that consists 
of ideas is in a place’.#4 He illustrated what he had in mind by means of an 
analogy. When a king or ruler wants to found a city, he employs an architect. 
The architect selects a site and conceives of a plan in his mind and then con- 
structs the city based on the plan.*5 The same is true of God’s creation of the 
cosmos.*6 Like a king or ruler, God had an architect: “Therefore just as the city 


39 On Philo’s understanding of the Logos, see the following works by major Philonists: Cohn 
1912, 303-31; Bréhier 1950, 83-11; Wolfson 1947, 1:226-88, 325-31; Dillon 1977, 139-83, esp. 
155-66; Winston 1985, 9-25; Runia 1986, 446-51; and Radice 2005, 844-58. Tobin (1992, 
348-56, esp. 350-51) provides a very helpful overview of Logos from Greek philosophy to 
second century Christian literature. 

40 Philo, Opif'15—-35. The Logos is featured in § §15—25. On day one in Philo and the exegetical 
tradition, see Sterling 2005, 18-40. 

41 Philo, Opif' 15. 

42 —Runia (2001, 136-37) lists three options: a lost work (see §52), the biblical account, and 
the account provided. He opts for the third which contextually makes the most sense, 
although I do not think that a reference to a lost work is implausible. 

43 Philo, Opif'16. 

44 Philo, Opif- 17. 

45 Philo, Opif 17-18. 

46 Philo, Opif 19. 
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was thoroughly shaped in advance in the (mind of the) architect and had no 
place outside, but was engraved in the soul of the craftsperson, in the same 
way neither did the cosmos of ideas have any other place than the divine Logos 
that ordered these things”.4” 

The first aspect of Philo’s treatment of the Logos and day one that merits 
our attention is that the Logos is the place of the intelligible cosmos (6 xdcpo¢ 
voyytos) or “cosmos of the ideas’.4* Philo is the first author in whom the phrase 
‘{ntelligible cosmos” is preserved. He used the phrase eighteen times, although 
with different meanings.* In the text we just cited, he used it cosmologically 
as a paradigm for the creation of the sense-perceptible world. In other texts, 
Philo reverses the perspective and used it epistemologically by arguing that a 
human can reason from the sense-perceptible cosmos to the intelligible cos- 
mos, a move that permits the mind to ascend to the intelligible realm.5° The 
concept is important enough for Philo that he used parallel expressions as 
well, such as “the incorporeal world” (&cwpatog xdc}10¢),>! “the unseen world” 
(detdyn¢ xdcpo¢),>” “the invisible world” (ddpatog xdcpo¢),°3 even “intelligible 
nature” (voyty pvatc)* or “incorporeal nature” (dcwpatog pdatc).>> The point is 
that the phrase is important and appears repeatedly in the corpus Philonicum. 

The basis for it is undoubtedly “the intelligible living being” (t4 voytov Gov) 
of Plato’s Timaeus.°* The move from Plato’s to voytov @@ov to an understanding 
of a realm of ideas (vontog xdc0¢) was taken up by several Middle Platonists. 
So, for example, Pseudo-Timaeus used 6 iSavixog xdap0s to refer to the intelligi- 
ble paradigm used in creation.5” Others such as the doxographer Aétius®® and 


47 Philo, Opif 20. 

48  Onthe history of this phrase, see Runia 1999, 151-72. 

49 Philo, Opif 15, 16*, 19, 24, 25, 35; Gig. 61; Deus 31°; Conf. 172; Her. 75*, 11; Somn. 1.186, 188; 
Mos. 2.127; Spec. 1.302"; Praem. 37; QG 2.544; 4.8b. Cf. also Migr. 103, 105. Texts marked with 
an “* are clear examples, but use voytd¢ with xdcpos supplied from the immediate context. 

50 Eg, Philo, Somn. 1186-88. 

51 Philo, Opif’ 36, 55; Conf. 172; Migr. 103; Spec. 1.302”; QG 4.8b. 

52 Philo, Somn. 1.188. 

53 Philo, Spec. 1.302. 

54 Philo, Cher. 97; Abr. 77; Migr. 207. 

55 Philo, Conf. 106. 

56 Plato, Tim. 39e. Cf. also g2c. In the following paragraph, I have drawn from the references 
and discussion in Runia 1999, 158-62. See his treatment for a fuller account. 

57  Timaeus Locrus, De natura mundi et animae 30. 

58  Pseudo-Plutarch (= Aétius), Plac. philos. 1.7.22 (Mansfeld and Runia 2020, V.2.375) and 
2.6.4 (Mansfeld and Runia 2020, v.3.833). Runia provides English translations for both 
texts in 1999, 159. 
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the second century Alcinous®? used it. The former used it cosmologically and 
the latter epistemologically. Iamblichus says that Numenius believed that the 
ideas were in the intelligible universe, but it is not clear whether Numenius 
used the term or Iamblichus used it to describe his views.®° This, however, 
is it. Other Middle Platonists do not use it: Plutarch, Calvenus Taurus, Atticus, 
Albinus, and Apuleius. Philo is the only Middle Platonic thinker to use the 
phrase repeatedly as a major concept. 

The second point in Philo’s presentation is that the Logos is the intermediary 
between God and the sense-perceptible world. The location of the intelligible 
cosmos in the Logos raised the question of the relationship between God and 
the Logos to the sense-perceptible cosmos. Philo, following Plato, suggested 
that God was motivated by goodness to create the sense-perceptible cosmos.®! 
The material on which God bestowed divine goodness was negative.®? Yet, God 
acted anyway, out of divine goodness, making creation an act of grace. The 
Alexandrian summarized: “if someone would like to use more straightforward 
words, he would say that the intelligible cosmos (6 voytd¢g xdcpy0¢) is nothing 
other than the Logos of God as God is creating the cosmos”. He explained by 
returning to his earlier analogy: “For the intelligible city is nothing other than 
the reasoning of the architect as he is planning to establish the city”.®* This led 
Philo to his famous interpretation of Gen 1:27 in which he affirmed that the 
Logos is the Image of God and humans are created in the image of the Image. If 
this is true for human beings, it must certainly be true of the cosmos. He drew 
his conclusion in a memorable statement: “If the part is an image of the Image, 
it is clear that so is the whole”. He expanded: “If this entire sense-perceptible 
cosmos, which is greater than the human image, is a copy of the divine Image, 
it is clear that the archetypal seal that we affirm is the intelligible cosmos 
(vontos xocK0s), would itself be the model, the archetypal idea of the Ideas, the 
Logos of God”.65 

The Alexandrian Jewish commentator made the role of the Logos explicit in 
this text. The Logos is God’s instrument in creation: the Logos is the architect 
who plans and constructs the material world. Philo makes this point repeatedly 


59 ~~ Alcinous, Didask. 4.8, which is purely epistemological in orientation and does not refer to 
the intelligible cosmos as a paradigm for the sense-perceptible cosmos. 

60  Numenius, Fr. 41. 

61 Plato, Tim. 2gd—e and Philo, Opif. 21. 

62 Philo, Opif 22. Cf. also 29-32 and Spec. 1.324—29. On Philo’s understanding of matter, see 
Sterling, 2017a, 243-57. 

63 Philo, Opif. 23. Cf. also Deus 108. 

64 Philo, Opif' 24. 

65 Philo, Opif' 25. On the image of God, see Sterling 2007a, 41-56. 
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in his commentaries in various ways. One way was through his use of prep- 
ositional metaphysics.®* Another was through the emphasis on the Logos as 
the cutter. In this presentation, Philo has diverged from Plato’s Timaeus in 
several important ways by assigning the Logos functions that belonged to the 
Demiurge and World Soul in Plato. The Logos has taken over the role of the 
Demiurge in the work of creation, a move that permitted Philo to distance God 
from direct interaction with the material world. The Logos has also displaced 
Plato’s World Soul: the Logos represents the immanence of the divine to the 
sense-perceptible cosmos; Plato’s World Soul has virtually—although not 
entirely—disappeared.®* 


2.2 The Logos in Plotinus®® 
Plotinus altered the Platonic landscape by positing three principles that differ 
in identity and—more importantly—in understanding from the three prin- 
ciples in Middle Platonism.”° For Plotinus the first principle is the One, the 
second principle is Nous, and the third principle is the World Soul.”1 How did 
Plotinus think of the Logos? 

One of the most striking connections between Philo and Plotinus is their 
shared emphasis on the “intelligible cosmos” (xéc,L0¢ voytés). What was rare 
among Middle Platonists’* was common in Philo and Plotinus who used the 


66 On Philo’s use of prepositional metaphysics and the role of the Logos, see Runia 1986, 
171-74; Sterling 1997, 219-38; Cox 2007, 28-55, esp. 43-51, and 87-130, esp. 104-1; and 
Kugler 2020, 214-25, esp. 217-18. 

67 Philo, Her. 129-236, esp. 133-40. On this passage, see Hay 1973, 9-22; Runia 1986, 392-93, 
with bibliography in n. 142; and Cox 2007, 11-16. 

68 Plato, Tim. 34b—36b. On Philo’s handling of this text, see Runia 1986, 200-2. 

69 For major treatments of the Logos in Plotinus, see Miiller 1914, 20-60; Witt 1931, 103-11; 
Armstrong 1940, 98-108; 1967b, 250-63; Rist 1967, 84-102; Schubert 1968; Friichtel 1970; 
and Corrigan 1996, 105-29, esp. 110-13. 

70 The standard view of Middle Platonists is articulated by Alcinous, Didask. 8-10. The three 
principles are: matter, soul/mind, and God who is passive intellect. 

71 There are some complications, but this is a shared view, e.g., Blumenthal 1974, 203-19, esp. 
203-4: “Firstly, there are three hypostases. We may leave aside the possibility that gdct¢ 
or the lower part of the Soul forms a fourth hypostasis (cf. v.2.1.26), since this is no part of 
Plotinus’ usual professed position and say that there are no more than three. For the same 
reason we may also say that there are no fewer’. 

72 The only other authors who used the expression with any frequency are Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 4.25.159.2; 5.6.33.2; 5.6.34.7; 5-6.35.5; 5-6.36.3; 5.14.93.33 5-14.94.2} 
and Exc. 1.27.2) and Origen (Cels. 6.5; Comm. Jo. 1.25.161; 19.22.146.4; Hom. Ps. 44.11-14; 
Philoc. 15.7) who knew and openly used Philo. For a summary of their use, see Runia 1999, 
162-65. 
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expression more than twenty times.’ Unsurprisingly, Plotinus associated the 
intelligible cosmos with the Nous. In his treatment of the intelligibles, he said: 
“We have said that it is necessary that the ascent be made to One, even truly 
One, not like other things that are one which although they are many are one 
by participation in one”. He continued: “it is necessary to grasp the One that 
is not one by participation nor not one rather than many”. He then came to 
the relationship: it is necessary to grasp “that the intelligible cosmos (6 voyntd¢ 
x6c|0¢) and the Mind (vod) are more one than other things and that nothing 
is closer to the One itself; however, they are not the pure One”.”4 

Plotinus understood the “intelligible cosmos” to be a pattern and even 
used terms like “model” (napa&detypo) to describe its relationship to the sense- 
perceptible world.” Plotinus is straightforward on occasions about the rela- 
tionship between the intelligible cosmos and the sense-perceptible cosmos. 
For example, in his treatment of matter he said: “Still if there is an intelligi- 
ble cosmos (xdcpo¢ voytés) there, this must be a copy (uiznuc) of that”.”6 Yet, 
Plotinus added an important twist. In his treatment of intellect, forms, and 
being, he explored how we can detail the things in the undivided Nous. He said: 
“Since this cosmos is a living being containing all living beings and has being 
from another and being in this state from which it is goes back to Nous, it is 
necessary that the entire archetype must be in Nous and this Nous must be an 
intelligible cosmos (xéap0¢ voyt6c), which Plato says exists ‘in the Living Being 
which really exists”.”” Plotinus has tied the intelligible cosmos to Plato’s living 
creature, a move that Philo did not make but which emphasizes the dynamic 
character of the intelligible cosmos in Plotinus’s thought. At the same time, it 
is clear that Philo and Plotinus shared the understanding that the intelligible 
cosmos was a pattern for the sense-perceptible cosmos. 

Plotinus also used the intelligible cosmos epistemologically. Perhaps the 
most famous statement is in his treatment of our daiuwv. The Platonist said: 
‘For the soul is many things and all things—both the things above and the 
things below all the way through all life. We are each an intelligible cosmos 


73 Plotinus, Enn. 2.4.4.8; 2.9.4.30; 2.9.5.30-31; 2.9.6.39; 2.9.16.38; 3.3.5.17; 3-4.3.22} 3.7.2.9; 
3.8.11.36; 4.1.1; 4.7.10.35; 4.8.1.48-49; 4.8.3.8; 5.1.9.203; 5.3.16.9-10; 5.3.16.11; 5.3.16.12; 5.5.4.4; 
5.8.1.1; 5.9.9.7) 5-9-13-13-14; 6.2.2.9; 6.2.22.37; 6.4.16.28-29; 6.9.5.14; 6.9.5.20-21. All refer- 
ences are to the OCT edition. For a treatment, see Runia 1999, 165-68. He suggests that 
there are 30 usages (1999, 165), but the 22 above are all that are in the TLG for the singular 
form. 

74 ~~ Plotinus, Enn. 5.5.4.1-6. Cf. also 5.9.9 and 6.9.5. 

75 ~~ Plotinus, Enn. 3.7.2.9-15. 

76 ~~ Plotinus, Enn. 2.4.4.7—9. See also 2.9.4.29-31 and 5.3.16.8—10. 

77 ~~ Plotinus, Enn. 5.9.9.3-8, 7, for the actual phrase. The reference is to Plato, Tim. 39e. Cf. also 
Enn. 6.2.22.36—40, for the connection with the “living being”. 
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(xdcMo0g voytéc), joined to the things below in part and to the things above and 
to the things of the cosmos by the intelligible”. He continued: “We remain all 
our intelligible part above, but by its furthest part we are shackled to what is 
below, giving something like an effluence from it into what is below, or rather 
an activity since the intelligible is not lessened”.”* For Plotinus the soul is com- 
plex; it is, however, clear that he understood that humans have the capacity 
to think about the intelligible cosmos as a result of their connection to the 
intelligible cosmos.”9 

But what about the Logos? Where does the Logos fit into this discussion? 
Plotinus devoted two essays to providence in which he developed his concept 
of the Logos. In an early publication, A.H. Armstrong considered the Logos 
an independent hypostasis,®° a position he abandoned*! almost at the same 
time that John Rist criticized him and argued that the Logos was identified 
solely with the World Soul, not with the Nous.®? David Runia and others have 


78  Plotinus, Enn. 3.4.3.21-27. 

79 ~~ Seealso Plotinus, Enn. 2.9.16.36—39; 3.8.11.33—39; 5.8.1.1-6; and 6.9.5.12-16. 

80 Armstrong 1940, 107-8: “What seems to bring Plotinus in these treatises very close to 
Philo is the fact that his Logos is, more than any other hypostasis in the Enneads, pre- 
sented simply as an intermediary between the Divine and the material world. It has no 
other function except to be the instrument by which the order of the Ideal world of Nod¢ 
is realized in the things of sense. In the same way the Logos of Philo is simply an inter- 
mediary between God and the material creation. It may be possible to explain this as a 
coincidence, and to look for the origin of Plotinus’s conception along the lines already 
suggested. We can regard his account of the Logos as simply designed to serve the imme- 
diate purposes of a theodicy, and not to be pressed too far. If, however, we are to look for 
any external source for the doctrine, it seems that the only resemblance to it in the work 
of any earlier thinker is to be found in Philo’s description of his Logos’. 

81 Armstrong 1967b, 252: “Below the higher soul, which is in direct touch with Intellect and is 
the intermediary between the intelligible and material worlds, lies its image or impression 
or logos, the immanent principle of form, life and growth which Plotinus calls ‘Nature’. He 
does not think of this as a distinct hypostasis but rather as universal Soul operating on 
its lowest level, on which it is entirely concerned with body. His concept of logos enables 
him to bring all the varied activities traditionally attributed to Soul into a unity by repre- 
senting it as a single living and formative force which operates on different levels and in 
different ways by producing progressively dimmer images or reflections of itself charged 
with a diminishing amount of its power. But in fact the relationship of Nature to higher 
Soul is described in terms not very different from those in which Plotinus describes the 
relationship of Soul to Intellect ... As Soul returns upon Intellect in contemplation, and 
consequently produces, so Nature returns in contemplation upon higher Soul”. Cf. also 
Armstrong 1966-88, 3:39. 

82 Rist 1967, 85-86: “Our next task therefore is to see exactly what this means. Logos in the 
passage of 5.1.6 is associated with ‘activity’, and the natural sense of that passage would be 
that the term logos is to be understood of that part of the soul which does not remain at 
the level of Not¢ and in contemplation of Nod¢ but carries the Forms, as Reason-Principles 
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criticized Rist for excluding the connection between the Logos and Nous.®? 
While the relationship between the Nous and the World Soul in Plotinus is 
more complex than sometimes acknowledged,®* the formative nature of the 
Logos on the sense-perceptible world is beyond question. 

Plotinus made a striking statement near the beginning of his discussion of 
providence, writing: “Nous, then, while giving something of itself to matter, 
produced everything while remaining calm and quiet. This is the Logos that 
flowed out of Nous. For what flows out of Nous is Logos and it always flows 
out for as long as Nous is present among realities’.®> Later in the same trea- 
tise, Plotinus dared to offer a description of the Logos: “let us then again more 
clearly say what the Logos is and how it is reasonable for it to be such. This 
then is the Logos—for let us be daring and perhaps we might even succeed—it 
is not unmixed nous nor autonomous nous not a type of pure soul, although 
dependent on soul and like a beam of light from both—mind and soul (soul 
inclined to nous)—that have produced this Logos as a life that quiescently has 
a certain formative principle (logos)’.®¢ Plotinus explained that life is a form of 
activity (€vépyetx) and then returned to the Logos: “This Logos then has come 
from one nous and one life—each being complete—it is not absolute, neither 
one life nor one nous nor complete everywhere nor does it give itself fully and 
entirely to what it gives itself”.8” The basic activity or function of the Logos is 


(Adyot), into matter, and thus differentiates matter in accordance with the individual 
Forms. We should expect therefore that the term Logos would be applied to the power, 
originally derived from Nods, by which the World Soul imparts its order to material 
objects. We should see that such a logos would be parallel to the Logos of Philo in that 
it organizes the world, but different in that it is not a hypostasis or level of reality in its 
own right’. 

83 Runia 1991, 40: “Rist is wrong in confining Adyos to the level of the Soul-hypostasis in 
Plotinus. From texts in Enneads 111.2 it is clear that Adyoc is the ‘formative principle’ or 
perhaps activity (Evépyeia) of the vod, which in its purest form exists only at the level 
of the vodc, but also moves downwards into the material realm, where it is responsible, 
via the activity of the soul, for the rational order of the cosmos. But the Logos is clearly 
theologized by Philo in a way that Plotinus would find unnecessary”. 

84  Onthe relationship between Nous and Soul in Plotinus, see Blumenthal 1974, 203-19, esp. 
216: “Given the similarities between Nous and the hypostasis Soul we can understand why 
they are kept clearly apart only at those times when the relation between hypostases is 
under discussion. Then the causal dependence of Soul on Nous becomes prominent (e.g. 
v.1.7.42)”. Cf. also Blumenthal, 1996, 82-104. 

85 __ Plotinus, Enn. 3.2.2.15-18. 

86 _ Plotinus, Enn. 3.2.16.10-17. 

87  Plotinus, Enn. 3.2.16.28—31. See also 3.3.3. 
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to give shape to the sense-perceptible world, a point repeated in nearly every 
section of Plotinus’s first essay on providence.®® 

What is the Logos? It appears to be the formative principle that comes from 
Nous and extends to Soul and orders the sense-perceptible cosmos. It is not an 
independent hypostasis as it is in Philo. And it is certainly not the second prin- 
ciple as it is in Philo. Yet, it has the same functions as the Logos does in Philo: 
it extends the intelligible cosmos associated with Nous down to the World Soul 
and shapes creation. The functions but not the status of the Logos are similar; 
the functions of the Logos appear in a different metaphysical scheme. 


3 God and the One 


We may now consider the understanding of the first principle in both thinkers. 
Philo’s thought is theocentric. He used the noun 9¢6¢ 2480 times in his extant 
works, more than any other noun.®9 He is the first to attest a number of con- 
cepts about God. We will consider two. 


3.1 The Stability of God 

The first is the stability of God, a point to which David Runia drew attention in 
an important study.%° Philo interpreted the texts that refer to God’s standing,?! 
texts in which a wise person either stands beside God® or is invited to stand 
with God,°? and occasionally texts that refer to standing or motion as refer- 
ences to God’s stability. The most important discussions come in two places 
where Philo developed a catena based on the use of the catchword tat. We 
will examine one of these.% 


88 Plotinus, Enn. 3.2.2; 3.2.4; 3.2.7; 3.2.10; 3.2.11; 3.2.12} 3.2.14; 3.2.15; 3.2.16. Cf. also 3.3.1 and 3.3.3. 

89 On Philo’s understanding of God, see Wolfson 1947, 1:200-26; Runia 1988, 69-91; and 
Sterling 2007b, 145-62. 

go _ Runia 1991, 36-56, esp. 49-50. 

gl Gen 9:1 (Philo, Somn. 2.223-24); Exod 17:6 (Philo, Somn. 1.241; 2.221); and Exod 24:10 
(Philo, Somn. 2.222). 

92 Gen 18:22 (Philo, Cher. 18-19; Post. 27; Somn. 2.226-27; Deo); and Deut 5:5 (Philo, 
Somn. 2.228-30). 

93 Deut 5:31 (Philo, Post. 28; Gig. 49; Conf. 30; Somn. 2.227-28). 

94 Gen 41:7 (Philo, Somn. 2.219—-20); Gen 46:4 (Philo, Post. 29-30) and Num16:48 ([=17:13 LXx] 
Philo, Soman. 2.234-36). 

95 The other is Post. 22-31 that draws a contrast between Naid, the country where Cain fled 
and which Philo interprets as tossing, with God’s stability. He introduced Deut 28:65- 
66 (§§23-25) and 21:23 (§26) to illustrate Cain’s vacillations and impiety in contrast to 
Gen 18:22 (§§27, €otw¢); Deut 5:31 (§28, 01781); and Gen 46:4 (§§ 29-30, linked to Deut 5:31). 
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Philo offered an interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream in Gen 41:17-24 in On 
Dreams 2.215—302. The first lemma that he interpreted was Pharaoh’s statement 
that “I thought that I was standing” (@unv eotdévot [Gen 41:17]). Philo opened 
his interpretation by noting that the initial statement of the self-lover who is 
“subject to movement, turning, and change” (xtwytdg xai ctpentog xal LeTABAN- 
t0¢) shows that he “stood” but does not recognize that “it is the quality to God 
alone to be unwavering and stable and if someone is God’s friend”.°® This led 
Philo to introduce a series of seven texts (with two others as subordinate texts) 
all connected by the catchword toty to illustrate his major point. The first 
(Exod 17:6) quotes God’s statement that “I stood there” which means that God 
“stands and remains the same, being unchangeable” (éotw¢ ev duotw xal Levon, 
&tpentoc dv).97 Philo expanded the reference to God’s standing in Horeb with 
a reference to Deut 8:15. The second major text is Exod 24:10 when Israel saw 
God standing (etotyxet 6 8¢6¢). Philo explains that Moses “indicates that God 
does not change (10 py peta bcdAAetv) through his standing or secure stance” (did 
atdcews “ai iSevcews).98 The third text (Gen 9:11) uses the verb to refer to the 
establishment (atjow [Lxx has éviotnut]) of God’s covenant (= the Logos) with 
Noah which Philo thinks signals the desire of people to avoid the storm and 
“to find shelter in the calm and very best anchorage of virtue”.99 Philo then 
gave two examples (the fourth and fifth texts) of individuals who either stood 
near God (Abraham in Gen 18:22 [éotw¢ évwmtov tod xuptov])!°° or were invited 
to stand with him (Moses in Deut 5:31 [ob abdtod otHO pet’ €u06]). The invi- 
tation to Moses established Moses’s virtue and God’s “immovability” (BeBatd- 
71s). The person who can stand beside the one who does not change (xat& Td 
&tpentov) shares in that quality and becomes self-standing.!© This led Philo to 
the sixth text (Deut 5:5) in which Moses said: “I stood between the Lord and 
you” (xayw siotyxetw ava pecov xupiov xai budv), a text that suggests that the 
sage is on the border between God and humans. Philo underscored this with 
a sidelong glance at Lev 16:17.!°? The middle ground brought Philo to his final 
text (Num 16:48 = 17:13 Lxx) where Aaron who is not a sage but is progressing 
stood (got) between the dead and living.!°3 The Jewish exegete concluded: 


96 _—_—~ Philo, Somn. 2.219. 

97 ~~ Philo, Somn. 2.221. 

98 Philo, Somn. 2.222. 

99 _— Philo, Somn. 2.223-25. 

100 Philo, Somn. 2.226—27. 

101 Philo, Somn. 2.227-28. 

102 Philo, Somn. 2.229-33. There is no catchword in Lev 16:17, only a thematic link with 

Deut 5:5. 
103 Philo, Somn. 2.234-36. 
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‘It is the case then that stability (otéc1g) and secure stance and eternal per- 
manence in an identical state in keeping with an immutable and unchanging 
character is a property first belonging to Being (to 6v), then to the Logos of 
Being whom he called the covenant, third to the wise, and fourth to the one 
making progress’.!4 Philo associated stability (otéo1¢) with God and those who 
are God's friends and instability or change with the sense-perceptible cosmos. 
This is a consistent theme in the Allegorical Commentary, rooted in Philo’s 
exposition of the Pentateuch. 

Quite surprisingly, this same theme recurs in Numenius who uses the 
participle (ctw¢ and totixd¢) and the finite verb (sty) to refer to the sta- 
bility of the first principle. The most important text is Numenius’s contrast 
between the first and second principles: “These are the lives, the one of the 
First, the other of the Second God. This is to say that the First God will be 
stable (ectw¢), but the Second God, on the contrary, is in motion (xtvobpeEvoc). 
The First deals with the intelligibles, the Second with the intelligibles and the 
sense-perceptibles”.! It is possible that Numenius has taken inspiration from 
Plato’s Sophist where the possibility of absolute being as “motionless and sta- 
ble” (dxivytov xai Eotd¢) is considered,!° but rejected in favor of both.’ I think 
that Numenius who—in my judgment—knew Philo’s works found his Jewish 
predecessor’s views attractive.!08 

A similar view occurs in Plotinus who uses the trope of “standing” 
extensively.!°9 Plotinus offers a relatively full discussion of otéo1g where he 
contrasts stability (ctdots), associated with the intelligibles, and stillness 
(npepia), associated with the sense-perceptibles."° The basic distinction is 
that stillness implies a cessation of motion, whereas stability refers to what is 
an alternative of motion: both exist in the intelligible realm. For this reason, 
Plotinus associated rest (ctd&cts) with Nous and the intelligible. He drew a 
distinction between his understanding of the One and Numenius’s First God in 
this way: “For since the nature of the One is generative of all things, it is none of 


104 Philo, Somn. 2.237. 

105 Numenius, Fr. 15 (= Eusebius, Praep. ev. 11.18.20—21). Cf. also Fr. 4. 

106 Plato, Soph. 248e: “What, by Zeus, will we be easily persuaded that motion and life and 
soul and mind are not present to absolute being (16 mavteAdc dv), that it does not live and 
does not think, but is grave, holy, without mind, motionless and stable (dxtvytov éatd¢)?” 

107 Plato, Soph. 24gc-d. 

108 Sterling 2015, 83-84. See also the discussion of Runia (1991, 47-51), who argues that 
Numenius was the source for Plotinus not Philo. 

109 The most important treatment of the One in Plotinus is Enn. 6.9. For a recent treatment 
of the One in Plotinus, see Bussanich 1996, 38-65. 

110 Plotinus, Enn. 6.3.27. 

111 Plotinus, Enn. 5.1.7; 6.8.17. 
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them”. He explained: “Therefore it is not anything: neither quality nor quantity 
nor mind nor soul nor in movement (xtvovpevov) nor again stable (ectw¢), nor 
is it in place nor in time, but itself by itself singular in form, or rather with- 
out form, existing before any form, before movement (xivyats), before stability 
(otdot¢). For these things relate to being (to 6v) which make it many”. He then 
returned to motion: “Why then, if it is not in motion (xtvobpevov), is it not sta- 
ble (atw¢)? Because each of these things or both by necessity relate to being 
(to dv). What is stable is stable by stability (t6 te eotw¢ otdoet Eotw¢) and is not 
the same as stability (otéat¢), so that it is incidental to it and will no longer 
remain simple’. 

It is possible that Plotinus is extending Plato’s first hypostasis, but it appears 
more likely that he has taken over a concept from Numenius and applied it to 
his reworked metaphysical framework in the same way that he reworked the 
concept of Logos. Intriguingly, Plotinus also applied stability to the individual 
who has an experience of the One,"? in much the same way that Philo applied 
standing both to God and to those who drew near. 


3.2 The Via Negativa 

The stability of God in Philo and in the Nous in Plotinus led them to a transcend- 
ent view of the first principle. Along with other Platonists they shared the view 
that God is unnamable. The tradition goes back to Plato’s Timaeus: “To discover 
the Creator and Father of the universe is a task and after he has been discov- 
ered it is impossible to explain him to all people’. Plato did not consider God 
to be ineffable but argued that it was impossible to explain the nature of God to 
all. Later Platonists did not, however, all understand the statement in the same 
way. For example, Apuleius, in his handbook, cited the text and explained it as 
the challenge of explicating God to all."5 Other Middle Platonists understood 
the statement in the sense that it was impossible to discover the nature of 
God—a view that became a standard position that is first attested in Philo." 


112 ~Plotinus, Enn. 6.9.3.39-49. 

113 -Plotinus, Enn. 6.9.1. 

114 Plato, Tim. 28c. 

115 Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 1.5 (190-91), “he (Plato) pronounces him (God) to be celestial, 
ineffable (indictus), unnameable (innominabilis); and as he himself (Plato) says ddpatov, 
a&ddpaotov (‘invisible, unchangeable’). It is difficult to discover his nature, and if it is dis- 
covered, it is not possible to explain it to the many. These are the words of Plato: §edv 
edpety te Epyov, ebpdvta te Eig MoModc expéepelv ddbvatov (‘it is difficult to discover God and, 
if he is discovered, it is impossible to explain him to the many’)’. 

116 Wolfson (1947, 2:110-64) argued Philo was the originator. Cf. also Wolfson (1957, 145-56, 
esp. 145): “In Philo, the use of negative attributes in the description of God, such as 
describing God as being invisible, incomprehensible, unnamable, ineffable, and the 
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Philo used the term “unnamable” (dppytos) thirteen times, five times in 
three contexts relating to God." The fullest account is in his treatment of the 
name of God in On the Change of Names. Philo opened the treatise by citing 
his main biblical lemma Gen 17:1. His first concern was to qualify what the text 
meant when it said that God appeared to Abraham. He denied that any human 
could comprehend God—not even Moses!!!8 This led him to another limit: 
“Therefore it follows that no proper name (dvopa xvptov) can be assigned to 
the truly Existent” (t@ dvtt mpd¢ c&AnOetav).U9 But didn’t Moses request a name 
from God in Exod 3:14? Philo denied that God disclosed a name and turned to 
Exod 6:3 to make his point. The Lxx reads: “I appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob being their God. I did not disclose my name Lord (16 6voya pov xdptoc) 
to them”. Philo altered the text in two ways and read it as follows: “I did not 
disclose my proper name (dvoya Td xvptov) to them”. He moved the article from 
before “name” to before “proper” and altered the case of “Lord” from a nomi- 
native to an accusative, making the noun “Lord” into an attributive adjective 
“proper”!2° This led him back to Genesis and to Jacob’s wrestling match with 
one of God’s powers, the Logos. He introduced the treatment with these words: 
‘Being (tO dv) is so unnamable (dppytov) that not even his subordinate powers 
tell us a proper name’”.!#! The exegete worked briskly through Gen 32:29 where 
the power refused to disclose the divine name to Jacob, leading Philo to con- 
clude: “If God is unnamable (dppytos), then he is also inconceivable (dnept- 
vontoc)!22 and incomprehensible (d&xaté&Anntoc)”.!23 Philo gave a much briefer 
treatment of God’s unnamable nature in two other texts along the same lines.!+ 
The point is that the Alexandrian’s use of terms like “unnamable’” (&peytos) and 


like, is presented only as a way of expressing the scriptural principle of the unlikeness 
between God and all other beings. In contradistinction to his own treatment of affirma- 
tive attributes, which is cast by him in a framework of the Aristotelian theories of logical 
propositions and predicables, Philo’s treatment of negative attributes is free of any logical 
implications’. 

117. The other eight are: Opif' 126 (consonants); Det. 102 (unspoken secrets), 175 (unspoken 
secrets), 176 (unspoken secrets); Somn. 1.191 (secrets); Abr. 20 (unspoken); Spec. 3.178 
(unspoken); Prob. 108 (unspoken secrets). 

118 Philo, Mut. 7-10. 

119 Philo, Mut. u. 

120 Philo, Mut. 13. 

121 Philo does accept that the sacred name signifies being. Cf. Mos. 1.74-76. 

122 Philo, Fug. 141, also uses this term. These are the only two occurrences of the word in 
Philo. 

123 Philo, Mut. 15. Philo used the term 23 times. He applies the term to God in Det. 89; Post. 15, 
169 (bis); Conf. 138; Mut. 10, 15 (cited); Somn. 1.67. Cf. Spec. 1.67 (the powers). 

124 Philo, Her. 170, an interpretation of the third of the Ten Words; Somn. 1.67, an interpreta- 
tion of Gen 22:3. 
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“incomprehensible” (axatéAnmtos) are unambiguous declarations of a via neg- 
ativa.!*5 For Philo, they point to the fact that God cannot be known apart from 
the fact that God exists. 

Other Middle Platonists shared this outlook, including, for example, 
Alcinous and Numenius. The former opened his treatment of the first prin- 
ciple with these words: “It is necessary next to provide an account of the 
third principle which Plato considered ineffable or nearly so (pxpod Setv xat 
&peytov)”!26 Alcinous then explained how he understood Plato: “The Primary 
God is eternal, ineffable (&ppytos), self-perfect—that is, without deficiency— 
always-perfect—that is forever perfect—completely perfect—that is, perfect 
in every way”. Paradoxically, he then added five qualities: “divinity, essence, 
truth, proportion, good”. After expanding on this description, he moved to 
the via negativa: “God is ineffable and comprehensible only by mind (dopytos 
5’ goth xal va wove Anmtd¢), as we have said, since he is neither a kind nor a 
form nor a means of differentiation, nor does any attribute inhere within him”. 
Alcinous explained this last statement in a series of ten clauses each intro- 
duced with the negative “neither ... nor” (oUte ... otte).127 

Numenius also held that the first principle was unknowable, although, in 
the fragments that we have, he does not use the same language as Philo. He 
understood the famous passage in Plato’s Timaeus in this way: “Since Plato 
knew!?8 that among humans the demiurge is alone known; the first mind 
who is called Being itself is entirely unknown (&yvoovpevov) among them’. He 
explained: “O humans, the one whom you guess is nous is not the first, but 
there is another Nous before this one who is older and more divine”!2° 

Plotinus is heir to these discussions. He stated his own view multiple times. 
Two will suffice for our purposes. Plotinus made a distinction between the 
One and the other hypostases in these words: “Therefore it is truly unnama- 
ble (d&epytov). For whatever you say, you will say something. But ‘beyond all 
things and beyond the most solemn Nous’ is—among all the ways—the only 
true way. It is not its name, but (affirms) that it is neither something among 
all things nor does it have a name, because we can say nothing about it”.!8° 
Plotinus continued a little later by asking what we say about it. He wrote: “for 


125 The most important recent treatments include Montes-Peral 1987, 1-163; Carabine 1995, 
191-221; Noack 2000, esp. 63-67; and Katz 1992, 279-98, esp. 285-88. 

126 Alcinous, Didask. 10.1 (164.7-8). 

127  Alcinous, Didask. 10.4 (165.5-16). 

128 He is apparently thinking of Plato, Tim. 28c. 

129 Numenius, Fr. 17. For a fuller discussion, see Carabine 1995, 92-102, esp. 98-99. 

130 ~~ Plotinus, Enn. 5.3.13.1-5. 
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we say what it is not, we do not say what it is”!5! In another essay, he made 
the transcendent nature of the One over Nous and everything in it clear in an 
unforgettable statement: “If then all things are in what comes into existence 
(from the One), which of the things in it will you say the One is? Since it is 
none of these, it can only be said that it is beyond them. But these things are 
beings and being. Therefore it is beyond being”. He explained: “For ‘beyond 
being’ does not mean a particular thing—for it stipulates nothing—nor does it 
say its name, but only means that it is not this”.!52 

Some of Plotinus’s language is drawn from Plato; however, in the Parmenides 
namelessness is a negative attribute; in Plotinus it is positive. In this, he is close 
to Philo, although there is again a difference: for Philo, God is Being, while for 
Plotinus the One is beyond being. The fundamental difference lies in their 
metaphysics.133 


4 Conclusions 


There are other areas that could (and perhaps should) also be considered, 
most notably the understanding of ecstasy in the two thinkers.!°+ Tatiana 
Alekniené has recently drawn some striking parallels in their understanding 
of éxotacts.135 There are some strong similarities and some significant differ- 
ences. The most notable of the latter is that Philo described a visio Dei, but 
not a unio mystica—at least not while a human being is living.!°® This was, of 


131  Plotinus, Enn. 5.3.14.5-6. 

132 Plotinus, Enn. 5.5.6.9-13. Cf. also 5.3.10 and 5.5.6. The former is drawn from Plato, 
Parm. 142a. 

133 The most important treatment of the issue of the name of God in Philo and Plotinus is 
Radice 2003, 167-82. He concluded (2003, 181-82): “In the period under consideration, 
ineffability is connected to two questions of the greatest importance: that of the (posi- 
tive) infinity of the Principle; and that of the value and representativeness of a ‘name. 
As to the former of these, we can see that Philo marks the moment of change within 
Platonism, and that Numenius presents an intermediate position. As to the latter, Plotinus 
continues the Platonic tradition, while Philo and the Gnostics take a different route based 
on a strong conception of a name”. I am not sanguine about his use of “the language of 
God” (2003, 173-75) and think that Plotinus’s use of no name was not strictly negative, but 
pointed to the One’s infinity. 

134 Foran overview of scholarship, see Alekniené 2010, 61-67. 

135 Alekniené 2010, 53-82. 

136 Onthis, see Sterling 2018, 155-66. For the view that Philo did believe in mystical union, see 
Afterman 2013, 177-96; 2016, 25-49. 
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course, a goal and experience of Plotinus.!8” The nature of the evidence is not 
appreciably different than what we have considered. 

What can we say about this evidence? There is a fundamental methodolog- 
ical challenge that needs to be addressed. Philo is frequently the first witness 
to a number of important philosophical concepts including several that we 
have considered: the intelligible cosmos (xdcpo¢ vontds), the stability of God 
(gotw¢), and negative theology. What should we make of this? It is evident that 
the majority of texts from Middle Platonists have been lost, leaving Philo as a 
major witness. Should we argue from silence, dismiss his creativity and orig- 
inality, and assume that he reports standard views but does not generate his 
own? Perhaps the boldest dismissal of Philo—but by no means the only one— 
is from Matthias Baltes who wrote: “Da die Erklarungen der Platoniker aus der 
Zeit des frithen Mittelplatonismus weitgehend verloren sind, bietet Philo nicht 
selten den ersten sicheren Beleg fiir einen Gedanken, woraus man gelegentlich 
zu Unrecht geschlossen hat, Philo sei der Urheber dieses Gedankens”. Baltes 
concluded: “Wo immer es im Mittelplatonismus Parallelen gibt, ist nicht Philo, 
sondern ein Platoniker als Urheber anzunehman”.!°8 If we followed Baltes, we 
would immediately dismiss the parallels that we have considered since Philo 
worked towards the outset of the Middle Platonic period and most of the 
evidence for Middle Platonism follows him. If a later author attests the view, 
Baltes suggests that we should consider it traditional. 

This, however, seems to me to be a rush to judgment and probably preju- 
dicial. Iam not sure that we would apply the same criterion to other thinkers 
of the period such as Plutarch or Numenius. Why should we apply it to Philo? 
I would prefer to offer other criteria that might be used in weighing the pos- 
sibility of Philo’s originality and potential influence on subsequent thought. 
We need to have some basis for deciding what tips the scale from possible to 
probable or from possible to improbable. The area where the greatest overlaps 
occur is theology proper. It is no accident that we have considered the Logos 
and God. Philo wrote: “For what comes from the most celebrated philosophy to 
its adherents comes to Jews through their laws and customs: the knowledge of 
the highest and most ancient cause of all”.!9 The parallels between Philo and 
philosophers are greatest in this area. Did he make any contributions? 


137 Porphyry, Vit. Plot 23, mentions that Plotinus had four such experiences during the years 
he was with him. Cf. also Plotinus, Enn. 6.7.36 and 6.9.11, where Plotinus speaks of it as the 
telos. 

138 Baltes 1996, 213-46, esp. 235-38. The citation is from 236. 

139 Philo, Virt. 65. 
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I suggest the following criteria. First, is the concept a major concept in Philo 
or is it a footnote in his thought? If it only occurs once or twice, we would 
need to argue that the specific treatise in which the concept is found was 
known by a later thinker. If it occurs in multiple treatises, the possibilities of 
encounter are greater. Second, concepts that are rooted in Philo’s exegesis of 
the Pentateuch deserve careful attention. For example, Philo’s treatment of 
éotws comes out of the biblical text. It is certainly possible that he knew the 
concept and when reading texts like Gen 18:22 exclaimed mirabile dictu, there 
it is in the biblical text. However, the fact that he developed it straight from the 
biblical text suggests that he used biblical language to formulate a philosoph- 
ical thought. Third, when there are a significant number of Middle Platonic 
texts that address the same or related concepts but do not develop it in the 
way or as extensively as Philo does, we should take note. There is a great deal 
of variety in specifics within the tradition as well as basic shared traditions. 
Fourth, we need to take into account the possibility that Philo influenced one 
thinker who, in turn, influenced others. The most notable possibility in this 
instance is Numenius who knew Philo and whom Plotinus knew. There is a 
sense in which it does not matter whether the influence was direct or indirect, 
but it is important to note alterations as they come through the tradition. Fifth 
and finally, we should consider whether there is one point of contact or mul- 
tiple points of contact between the two thinkers. A single point is sufficient 
when the evidence is compelling. When it is not—as is true in this instance— 
multiple points of contact are more impressive. 

What can we say about our points of comparison? If we work through the 
five points that we have considered in light of the above criteria, we reach the 
following tentative conclusions. Philo and Plotinus are the two thinkers who 
made the most of the intelligible cosmos (criterion 1) in this period. This is not 
grounded in Philo’s exegesis in a direct way (criterion 2), although he is the only 
author until Plotinus who used it both cosmologically and epistemologically 
(criterion 3). It is possible that it came to Plotinus via Numenius (criterion 4). 

Philo and Plotinus both develop a model of the Logos (criterion 1). While 
Philo based his understanding of the Logos on the biblical text (“and God 
said”), the concept is not distinctive to Philo among Middle Platonists (e.g., 
Plutarch) and cannot be said to come directly from the Lxx (criterion 2). More 
impressively, both Philo and Plotinus assign the same cosmological function 
to the Logos but have different metaphysical frameworks in which they situate 
the Logos (criterion 3). 

The concept of “stability” plays a significant role in both Philo and Plotinus 
(criterion 1). This is a prime case where it appears that Philo used the biblical 
text to develop the motif (criterion 2). This is a relatively distinct motif in a 
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limited number of thinkers (criterion 3), although Numenius used the motif 
in the same way as Philo (criterion 4). Plotinus differed from both Philo and 
Numenius by assigning stability to the second principle rather than the first. 

Finally, the via negativa is important for both thinkers (criterion 1). Philo’s 
creative exegetical explanation of the fact that God does not have a name 
suggests that he came to the text with an understanding of a nameless Deity. 
His move could stem from the sanctity of the tetragrammaton in Judaism, but 
it is a different case than the argument for stability above (criterion 2). The 
position became common in Middle Platonic thought (criterion 3) and could 
have come to Plotinus via numerous sources. The most impressive similarity is 
their emphasis on the lack of a name and the positive value they assign to this 
(criterion 3). 

It is time to summarize. Using our criteria, it appears that the strongest argu- 
ments for dependence come from the intelligible cosmos, the Logos, and sta- 
bility. It is possible that apophatic elements that are attested in Philo came to 
Plotinus, but this is the least secure. The fact that there are three of these note- 
worthy distinctive parallels is significant (criterion 5). While the case for influ- 
ence on Plotinus is not certain, it appears to me probable that Philo exercised 
some influence on Plotinus either directly or indirectly through Numenius. If 
we had more than fragments for Numenius we would be able to answer the 
question. As it stands, I think that it is reasonable to say that Plotinus was prob- 
ably influenced by Philo indirectly through Numenius and possibly directly. 
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4 
Popular Philosophy and the Placita of Aétius 


David T. Runia 


1 An Expanded Conception of Popular Philosophy 


The point of departure for this chapter is a set of three articles that Johan Thom 
has published in the past decade, each of which draws attention to the concept 
of popular philosophy by including it in the title.! The first takes the most gen- 
eral approach, undertaking to examine those Hellenistic-Roman philosophies 
that are of interest when we want to understand early Christianity. Five gen- 
eral characteristics of such philosophies are outlined. The first four are that 
they have either an ethical-pragmatic or an exegetical focus, that they combine 
elements from more than one philosophical tradition, that they show a ten- 
dency towards individualism, and that they place emphasis on moral-spiritual 
guidance (puyaywyia). It is only when we reach the fifth and final character- 
istic that we are introduced to the concept of popular philosophy. A process 
involving the popularization of philosophical ideas took place that enabled 
educated non-specialist laymen to understand key shared concepts as pre- 
sented in non-technical writings. The remainder of the article then discusses 
three such works that illustrate this process: the Pythagorean Golden Verses, 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, and the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo.? 

The next article applies the concept to the writings of Paul in the New 
Testament, but this is preceded by a longer discussion on what popular phi- 
losophy in the ancient world was. Thom admits that it is “a vague and not very 
well-defined term’. He notes that scholars such as Malherbe and Goulet-Cazé 
have associated it above all with philosophers whose teachings aim at moral 


1 It isa very great pleasure to dedicate this article to my longtime friend and colleague Johan 
Thom. I am grateful to him for two things in particular, for inviting me to be associated with 
the Department of Ancient Studies at Stellenbosch University, and for the peerless hospital- 
ity with which he and his wife Sjarlene have regaled me (and also on two occasions my wife), 
on visits to South Africa over the years. I also thank Jaap Mansfeld for valuable comments on 
a draft version. 

2 Thom 2012. 

On the last-named work, see also the volume edited by Thom 201,48, introduced as an impor- 
tant example of popular philosophy on p. 4, with a set of references to discussions on the 
phenomenon in n. 2. 

4 Thom 2015, 49-56; quote on p. 49. 
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formation of people who are persuaded to use the dictates of reason to guide 
their actions. In order to propagate such views, extensive use was made of 
diatribe-style argumentation prevalent among Cynic and Stoic philosophers 
but also used by other ancient authors. Thom argues, convincingly in my view, 
that this is too narrow a view of the phenomenon, as can be seen not only in 
the three texts already discussed in the previous article, but also in non-ethical 
works of authors such as Hierocles, Plutarch, and Maximus of Tyre. More 
attention is also given to the audience for such literature. They would need a 
certain amount of education,> but there could be a range from high to quite 
low levels of sophistication. Adding to Thom’s argument, we might note that 
this kind of philosophizing took place outside the formal structure of the phil- 
osophical schools, though it was indirectly indebted to the teaching that took 
place there. 

The final article of the three adds little to the discussion of the phenomenon 
of popular philosophy itself but shows the value of the concept in discussing 
a prominent theological and religious theme.® The depiction of God as savior 
occurs in philosophical writings from Plato to the Stoa, but is also strikingly 
prominent in non-technical writings accessible to a non-specialist audience, 
as once again illustrated with his three selected texts. 

With this conception of a wider understanding of popular philosophy, 
Johan Thom has struck a rich lode of material which it will surely be profitable 
to explore further. But this is not the primary aim of the present chapter. In it, 
I wish to bring to the fore a different kind of work, the Placita of Aétius, and 
see what kind of connections we can see between it and popular philosophical 
writings. A result of our investigation will be that we might wish to extend the 
reach of popular philosophy to an area not yet covered by Thom’s expanded 
understanding of it. 


2 Introducing the Aétian Placita 


The Placita attributed to an otherwise unknown author Aétius is well-known 
to specialists of ancient philosophy for the valuable evidence it supplies on 
the doctrines of natural philosophy held by a vast range of philosophers from 
Thales in the sixth century to Posidonius and Xenarchus in the first. The very 


5 They would be neratdevuevot as emphasized by Pelling (2011, 56), who sees a connection with 
the Second Sophistic. 
6 Thom 2019. 
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recent new edition published by Jaap Mansfeld and myself,” the first since 
Hermann Diels’s celebrated Doxographi Graeci dating back to 1879, is accom- 
panied by an extensive General introduction and full commentary which aims 
to place it squarely within the long development of ancient philosophy from 
the Presocratics to the Neoplatonists and even beyond. The date of the work 
can be established fairly securely to about the middle of the first century cE,® 
which happens to be right in the middle of the period most often associated 
with popular philosophical writings. The three works that Thom uses for pur- 
poses of illustration are likely to be earlier, but the lives of the apostle Paul and 
the doxographer Aétius may well have overlapped. 

In order to introduce the Placita, I will mention just a few of its features.9 
Others will come into clearer view as our comparison proceeds. It is a compact 
work, a little more than one hundred pages in length, and divided into five 
books, each covering a distinct area of natural philosophy from first princi- 
ples and the heavens to the psychology and physiology of the human being. A 
total of 135 chapters cover a vast range of individual topics, each presented by 
means of the opinions (86&at) of named philosophers and schools. The views 
are most often, though not always, compactly formulated and descriptive 
rather than offering argument. However, by cleverly contrasting and aligning 
views with each other by means of the techniques of opposition (Stapwvic) 
and division (Staigectc), the author is able to introduce dialectical structures 
into his sequences of doxai, making it more systematic than historical in 
its focus. 

A quite remarkable aspect of the Placita is that it yields not a single clue as 
to its Sitz im Leben}° Clearly, it belongs to the handbook literature common 
to its era. But it gives nothing away in relation to its projected audience or its 
place of origin. Nor does it say anything about its purpose except the opening 
words that “it intends to hand down the account of physics”. If, however, bas- 
ing ourselves on its contents and method, we should try to correlate it with 
the epithets we have used in connection with popular philosophy, we might 
reach the following result. It can hardly be called a non-technical work since 
in presenting its compact formulations of philosophers’ views, it does not 
hesitate to use all manner of technical terms drawn from their works (though 
sometimes there is an attempt to explain them by means of definitions). 


7 Mansfeld and Runia 2020. References to the Plac. will be to this edition. 
8 See Mansfeld and Runia 1997, 320-23; 2020, 17. 
9 Fora more detailed introduction see Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 1-97; general presentation 


also in Mansfeld 2016. 
10. —_— See further Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 15-17. 
11 ~—- Plac. 1.procem.1 péeMovtes Tov quomov Tapadwaeww Adyov. 
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On the other hand, we might speculate that it would have appealed to special- 
ists and non-specialists alike. Both groups could have used it as a resource, the 
former as an aide-mémoire and a help with simplifying complex discussions, 
the latter in giving them a clearly arranged overview and much illustratory 
material. As for its relation to the schools of philosophy and their clientele, 
admittedly the method and much of the content is a mélange of Peripatetic 
and Stoic traditions, with perhaps a pinch of skeptical methodology thrown in. 
But there do not seem to be any direct links. The work is perhaps best regarded 
as semi-professional. It thus differs from popular philosophy but was available 
for those who wished to compose philosophical writings at that level. 


3 Three Representative Examples of Popular Philosophy 


As we have seen, in each of the three articles Thom brings forward the same 
three writings that in his opinion fit into an expanded conception of popular 
philosophy. To these I now turn. 

The Ilu8ayopixa ypvod ény is a poem of 71 hexameters. The dating of the 
work is controversial. Thom has argued for an early date in the early Hellenistic 
period, but most scholars prefer to date it later to about the first century CE, 
ie., the era in which Aétius lived.!? Despite its title, it contains very little spe- 
cific Pythagorean lore. Its aim, according to Thom, is explicitly psychagogical.!8 
Its readers are offered assistance in their moral formation enabling them to 
conduct their lives in a rational manner and providing a basis for further meta- 
physical insights. The content is thus primarily ethical, but since the actions 
of human beings take place in a wider context, in the final part there are also 
theological and cosmological themes. 

Aétius plays a role of some interest in the reception of the poem. In the 
quite lengthy lemma on Pythagoras’s doctrine in the chapter on first princi- 
ples, he quotes the two verses on the Pythagorean oath with its reference to 
the famous tetpaxtic.!* It is the oldest testimony on this prominent feature 


12 Thom 1995, 35-583 2012, 285, n. 19. 

13 Thom 1995, 77-81; 2012, 285-87; 2015, 51; 2019, 89-91. 

14 ~~ ~Plac. 1.3.7.44-45 and the comment at Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 256, where we do not 
refer to the Golden Verses. For further texts citing the oath see Thom 1995, 14, n. 2. On 
p. 32, n. 4, he states that Aétius reads xepaAg instead of the usual puyd, but this is only 
partially correct. It is found in Stobaeus, but in our edition we have given preference to 
Pseudo-Plutarch’s Epitome, which reads puyd (there is also another alternative reading 
yeved). 
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of the Pythagorean tradition. In his commentary, Thom also notes that the 
sequence of gods, heroes, and Saijoves approximates the presentation in the 
corresponding chapters of the Placita (with a mention of Pythagoras’s name), 
but he is right to emphasize that the context is worship rather than theology.!® 

But as was noted, the main focus of the poem is ethical. In the Aétian 
Placita, the subject of ethics plays only a marginal role. The procemium of the 
work highlights the Peripatetic division into theoretical and practical philoso- 
phy and gives brief examples of topics in both areas. Thereafter, there are only 
incidental references to ethical themes as they relate to foundational concepts 
of natural philosophy such as necessity, fate and chance, and to the devel- 
opment of moral insight in the maturation of the human being.!” So, in this 
area, its value for the popularizing of philosophical writings will have been 
close to nihil. 

The next text, Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, is also a poem in epic style, con- 
sisting of 39 hexameters. Its main focus, so Thom tells us,!8 is “the cosmic dis- 
turbance caused by the irrational behavior of humans who disregard God's 
universal reason according to which everything in the world is ordered, [and] 
consequently, ... suffer from living a morally incoherent and fragmented life”. 
Ethics is again the main concern, but now its relation to theology is placed 
front and center through the invocation of Zeus, who not only represents the 
active rational principle of the universe but can also respond to prayer and 
save people from their errors and consequent plight. These are patently Stoic 
themes, as is to be expected from the hand of the school’s second scholarch. 
Thom emphasizes that it “contains very few overtly Stoic elements”, a feature 
that in his view contributes to its popularizing nature.!9 


15 + Asnoted at Thom 1995, 32, n. 4. 

16 Thom 1995, 109 and n. 4, with reference to Plac. 1.8.1-2, where however the order is dai- 
mones and heroes, not the other way around as in Golden Verses 2-3. Pythagoras is cited in 
the multiple name-label Thales Pythagoras Plato Stoics. The Placita bear traces of the ris- 
ing neo-Pythagorean revival of the first century BCE, as observed at Mansfeld and Runia 
2020, 73; 253. 

17. As noted at Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 138 with reference to Plac. 1.25, 1.27, 1.29, and 5.23.2 
(the reference to 5.22.2 is to be corrected). Although there are ethical doxographies that 
share characteristics of the Placita (see below n. 49), there does not seem to have been 
a comprehensive work on ethics parallel to that of Aétius, pace the mighty attempt of 
Giusta (1964-67), to demonstrate the existence of such a work. 

18 See especially Thom 2019, 91-93 (quote on p. 92); also 2005, 20-27; 2012, 288-291; 2015, 51. 

19 Thom 2015, 51; note also 2012, 288: “Much of it could indeed have been understood on two 
levels: either as traditional material, or as an expression of Stoic thought”. Jaap Mansfeld 
tells me that he regards it as a Stoic vademecum, hence its popularity. 
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In the Placita, there are more views attributed to the Stoa and its mem- 
bers than to any other school.?° Cleanthes himself is not very prominent. His 
nine 66& are without exception very brief and on occasion quite eccentric.?! 
Other Stoic doctrines are presented in more detail. For example, an introduc- 
tory chapter—one of the longest in the entire work—is wholly devoted to 
Stoic views on “From where did human beings obtain a conception of gods” 
(Plac. 1.6). There is, however, no chance at all that the Placita would have drawn 
on the Hymn for any such material. As we have already seen, the compiler does 
sometimes include poetic quotes. But for the most part, this kind of cultic the- 
ological discourse does not serve his purposes. Theology is important, to be 
sure. In addition to the chapter already mentioned, it plays a key role in the 
presentation of the first principles of natural philosophy (Plac. 1.3) and is the 
first of such principles to be separately discussed (Plac. 1.7). In general terms, 
however, Aétius plays down the role of the divine in physics. It can be argued 
that the Placita shows “secular” tendencies in its cosmology, meteorology, and 
even its anthropology. For example, in the chapter on whether the cosmos is 
administered by providence, there is no mention of God (Plac. 2.3). Compared 
to its Peripatetic sources, there is a tendency to drop references to the early 
Greek GedAoyot and citations from their poems.?? 

These observations are all the more relevant when we turn to the third of 
Thom’s examples of popular philosophy, the treatise De mundo purportedly 
written in the form of an open letter by Aristotle to Alexander the Great. The 
dating and provenance of this attractive little work remain controversial. 
Thom follows the dominant scholarly view that it is pseudonymous and is con- 
tent to date it to the late Hellenistic or early Imperial periods, i.e., synchronous 
with the period of the gestation of the Placita and its distillation in the work 
of Aétius.?3 In this work, ethics and the subject of how to live one’s life are 
confined to a few remarks at the beginning and end.** As the title epi xdcpou 
leads one to expect, the treatise deals with cosmology. But it is a cosmology 


20 See the index of name-labels in Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 2291-95. The total attributed 
to the school and its members is 109. Compare Plato and his school 80; Aristotle and the 
Peripatos 88: Epicurus and the Garden 64. 

21 ~~ Plac. 1.7.8 (god); 1.14.5 (shape of fire); 2.5a.2 (Wye Lovixdv of cosmos); 2.14.2 (shape of stars 
conical!); 2.16.2 (movement of heavenly bodies); 2.20.6 (ovaia of sun); 2.25.4 (ovata of 
moon); 2.27.4 (moon’s shape hat-like!); 4.7a.1 (intellect enters from outside). 

22 See Mansfeld (2013), who gives an overview of theology in Aétius’s physics and speaks of 
“detheologization” compared with Aristotle and other Peripatetic sources. 

23. Thom 2015, 51-52; and in more detail 20144, 3-5, with detailed references to scholarship. 

24 Mund. 391a1-8, philosophy as contemplation; Mund. 401b23-29, quote from Plato’s Laws 
on justice and the blessed life. 
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with a very particular slant. As Thom has well emphasized,”> one might better 
speak of “cosmotheology’”, for the main object is to explain how the supreme 
god relates to the cosmos. The extensive descriptions of terrestrial and heav- 
enly phenomena are all subordinated to this goal. God is the ultimate cause of 
all these features, which he orders and preserves through his power (Sdvattc). 
He himself, however, remains transcendent and invisible, just like the Great 
king of Persia hidden away in his palace in Susa or Ecbatana (Mund. 398a13-15). 

In the Placita, after the introductory chapters in Book 1 on theology already 
mentioned above,?® two entire books are subsequently devoted to cosmology, 
Book 2 covering the heavenly realm, Book 3 the earth and its meteorologi- 
cal and other phenomena.’ As a glance at the recent edition of the Placita 
will show, there are numerous parallels with the De mundo.”® Yet, we did not 
include the latter work in what we call the “proximate tradition’, those writings 
which are related to the Placita to a greater or lesser extent in the way they 
use material from the broader dialectical-doxographical tradition.2° The main 
reason for this was precisely the difference in aim and method. Both works are 
highly organized. In treating all the topics relating to structure and contents 
of the universe, they both move in the same direction from the fixed stars to 
earthquakes and tides here on earth. But the De mundo does not attempt to 
assemble and compare differing views on all these topics as the Placita does. 
Its integrated and detailed description of all the parts of the cosmos leads into 
a subtle analysis of the causes of all these phenomena, ending with the identi- 
fication and then /audatio of the supreme cause, God. The final chapter (ch. 7), 
with its lengthy list of divine epithets and names, recalls the cultic theology of 
Cleanthes’ hymn. The contrast with Aétius’s chapter on the order (td&t¢) of the 
cosmos (Plac. 2.7), which compresses the doxa of Aristotle in four lines and is 
almost wholly lacking in theological references, could not be greater.° 


25 Thom 2014b, 107-20; also 2012, 291-94; 2019, 93-97. 

26 Seen. 22 and text thereto. 

27 In addition, there is the seemingly misplaced chapter on the rising of the Nile (Plac. 4.1). 
The river is only briefly mentioned in its role as a geographical marker at Mund. 393b31 
and 394a1. 

28 — Usually located in the sections of Further related texts throughout the Commentary; see 
for example pp. 310, 390, 541, 763, 806, 850, 931, 1146, 1172, 1219, 1304, etc. 

29  Onsuch works, see Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 43-44 and the list at 74-76. 

30 ~— Aristotle at Plac. 2.7.5. In the doxa of Parmenides (2.7.1), the deyy and aitia of all motion 
is called the Saipuwv (cf. Parmenides, Fr. 28B12.3 DK), while in the doxa of Philolaus (2.7.6), 
the central fire is the “house of Zeus” and the ten major components of the cosmos are 
called cwpata Sein. Of these, the first two references are remnants of mythological dis- 
course in early Greek philosophy; the third is merely conventional. 
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In one of his discussions of the De mundo, Thom has tentatively suggested 
that a work such as Plutarch’s De facie lunae might be considered for inclusion 
under the description of popular philosophy.*! The structure of its treatment 
of the question of the moon’s appearance and composition certainly shows 
analogues with what is found in the Placita, with plenty of comparisons and 
contrasts between the views of individual philosophers.?? But whether this 
erudite and sophisticated literary dialogue can be regarded as a popularizing 
work is to my mind doubtful. 


4 Expanding the Reach of Popular Philosophy 


Our investigation has so far thrown up some interesting comparisons, but lit- 
tle of substance in terms of positive interaction and influence in either direc- 
tion. In the Placita, there is virtually no place for ethics, the major impetus for 
philosophy at the popular level. Theology of the cultic kind and with reper- 
cussions for the lives and fates of individual human beings is also foreign to 
the Placita and to doxography in general. The overview of the natural philos- 
ophy which the Placita so usefully provides, neatly organized into topics and 
sub-topics along Aristotelian lines, will have been available as a resource for 
anyone touching on such subjects. Individual snippets among the doxai may 
have also appealed, such as the piquant reason—attributed to Empedocles in 
the Placita but not elsewhere—for why children resemble others rather than 
their parents, which gave rise to anecdotes in medical authors such as Soranus 
and Galen, but also in novels and other popular works.#? But in all such cases, 
as we saw for the De mundo, there is no interest in the identification and com- 
parison of views attributed to individual philosophers, the chief hallmark of 
the Placita’s method. 

So, the upshot of our investigations so far has been largely negative, if not 
necessarily for that reason uninstructive. I now wish to take the discussion 
in a different direction which may lead to a more positive result. An area of 


31 Thom 2015, 53. 

32 Cf. Plac. 2.25-31, and esp. chs. 2.25 Ilepl obctas ceAnvyg and Hepl eupdcews ceAjvng xat Sick 
tt yewdnc¢ atvetot. On the relation to the Placita, see Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 1039-40, 
1093. 

33 Plac. 5.12.2: “Empedocles (says that) the babies are shaped by the imagination of the 
woman during conception. For often women fell in love with statues and images, and 
they gave birth to children who resemble these”. For the many similar anecdotes see 
Gourevich 1987, who in n. 25 curiously only cites the Placita in the much reduced version 
of Pseudo-Galen Hist. Phil. 16, which he attributes to Galen himself without qualification. 
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philosophy that has so far remained unmentioned is epistemology or the 
theory of knowledge. Does popular philosophy show any interest in examin- 
ing the status of what human beings can know and in testing the claims to 
truth that philosophers and many other members of society habitually make? 
Notoriously Cynic philosophers, who as we saw are often associated with phi- 
losophizing at the popular level,3* rejected both physics and logic, but they 
were also highly critical of religious practices, which necessarily involved 
them in distinguishing between true and false claims.*° Antisthenes wrote a 
book entitled ‘AAnfe1a and Diogenes declared the human being as the most 
intelligent of all living beings when engaged in pursuits such as medicine and 
philosophy.*¢ For all their desire to shock and criticize, the Socratic heritage of 
conduct based on reason and argument continues to make its presence felt. 
I turn now to an author who is very conscious of this Cynic tradition. 


5 Lucian and the Placita 


The rhetor and satirist Lucian of Samosata was active in the period 150 to 
180 CE. It was a time when, in the world of letters, the second sophistic was 
at its peak, but also when the social standing of the philosopher was more 
prominent than in any other period of antiquity, as famously exemplified by 
the two philosopher-emperors Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius. It was also the 
time that the Placita appeared in a new reduced version under the name of 
Plutarch which soon supplanted the fuller compendium attributed to Aétius.3” 
In his overviews of popular philosophy, Thom focuses more on previous centu- 
ries and does not mention Lucian.38 But he would surely not disagree with the 
inclusion of the satirist among those authors whose writings reflect the wide 
distribution of popular philosophy during the early Roman Empire.°? 


34 +See above text after n. 4. 

35  Goulet-Cazé 1996. 

36 Diogenes Laertius 6.16; 6.24. 

37. On the dating and tradition of Pseudo-Plutarch’s Epitome, see Mansfeld and Runia 
2020, 45-59. 

38 The closest he gets is the list of writers at Thom 2015, 49 taken over from Goulet-Cazé 
2001; 2007, which includes figures such as Dio Chrysostom and Maximus of Tyre, only to 
criticize it for having too narrow a view of popular philosophy. 

39 Cf. Edwards and Browning 1970, 621: “His stock of ideas ... is drawn either from classical lit- 
erature or from the popular philosophy of the preceding age”; Anderson 1976, 175: “Lucian 
developed the techniques available from rhetoric, popular classics, popular philosophy 
and fiction to the full”. The connection appears to receive less emphasis in more recent 
scholarship. 
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When Lucian says of himself that at a certain stage of his career he con- 
verted to philosophy, this is best understood as meaning he adopted the per- 
sona of the philosopher in his writing.4° His hero in so doing was the early 
Cynic philosopher Menippus of Gadara, whose writings also appear to have 
engaged in satirical attacks on the pretensions of contemporary philosophers. 
The other philosophical direction which he found attractive for his purposes 
was skepticism, more of the Pyrrhonian than the Academic variety.*! In the 
end, however, all the varieties of philosophy are found wanting and no phi- 
losopher past or present escapes being the target of his wit. The knowledge of 
the philosophers’ lives and doctrines that is on display in his writings does not 
go beyond what might be found in the handbook literature and this too aligns 
him with popular philosophy. 

When we survey the many dialogues and other writings in which Lucian 
discusses the views of philosophers, whether past or contemporary, it emerges 
that there is a place for natural or theoretical philosophy, the domain of the 
Placita, even if it is much less prominent than that of ethics or practical philos- 
ophy focused on the conduct of life. There are at least four dialogues of interest 
for our theme. 

The first, the Sale of Ways of Life (TIpdots Biwv), portrays with considera- 
ble wit the auction of philosophical lives and their practitioners. The first is 
Pythagoras, a long-haired Ionian from Samos. The various features of his dox- 
ography are trotted out, including views on the elements and theology, none of 
which are particularly close to what is found in Aétius.# Socrates (not Plato) 
has, as the main point (xegéAatov) of his philosophy the ideas and paradigms, 
of which all things in the cosmos are images.*? Stoic philosophy is represented 
by Chrysippus, who is satirized mainly for the technicalities and absurdities of 
his logic.44 Then a Peripatetic is put up for sale.4° He is worth his price not only 
because he is well off (due to his espousal of external goods), but also because 
he will provide you with knowledge. The examples given are almost all from 
the biological realm, some comically specific, such as what kind of soul do 


40  OnLucian and philosophy, see the studies of Clay 1992 and Nesselrath 1992; 2001; on the 
adoption of differing personae, Richter 2017, 328. 

41 Fora balanced view of Lucian’s attitude to skepticism, which he ultimately rejects, see 
Bonazzi 2019. 

42 ~~ Vit. auct. 2-7. At Plac. 1.3.7—8, Pythagoras is noted as the founder of the Italian school of 
philosophy, not the Ionic. 

43 Vit. auct. 18. We note that at Plac. 1.7.22 and 1.10.2 Socrates is conjoined with Plato in hold- 
ing the theory of ideas. 

44 Vic. auct. 21-25. 

45 Vic. auct. 27. 
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oysters have; others are more general and recondite, such as the topics of 
sperm, birth, and the formation of embryos.*° These latter are all topics that 
Aétius pursues in the fifth book of the Placita. It would appear that Lucian is 
aware of the Peripatetic background to such researches.*” 

Two passages in another dialogue, On the Parasite, are also of interest for 
our theme. Lucian argues, satirically of course, that, if the definition of art 
(téyvy) is taken seriously, it is parasitology and not philosophy or rhetoric that 
is the true art.*8 Its end, as required in the definition, is pleasure. This téAo¢ is 
the same as that of Epicurus, who has plagiarized it but does not achieve it in 
his philosophy, for all it does is give him bother. The description of Epicurus’s 
researches uses examples that are formulated in terms that could have been 
taken straight from the Placita:*9 


For in his investigations (6 (jt@v, cf. Plac. 1.procem.3.16) on the shape 
of the earth (cf. 3.10) and the infinite number of worlds (cf. 1.5, 2.1) and 
size of the sun (cf. 2.21) and its distances (cf. 2.31) and the first elements 
(cf. 1.3) and on the gods (cf. 1.7), whether they exist or not (cf. 1.7.1), and in 
his continual fighting and disagreement on the end itself, he finds him- 
self in troubles not just on a human but also on a cosmic scale. 


The theme of disagreement is continued later in the dialogue.5° The conver- 
sation turns to the substance (dmd0tact¢) or essential nature (ovcia) of the 
respective arts. A superior art, such as parasitology is, must be single and con- 
sistent, but philosophy is something different for each of its practitioners, as 
illustrated by the four leading schools of thought. The conclusion is that “phi- 
losophy is not single, since I see that it is infinitely many; yet it cannot be many, 


46 ~— Cf. Plac. 5.3—4 on semen; 5.6—14 on conception and birth; 5.15-18, 21-22 on pregnancy and 
foetuses. 

47 On the Peripatetic background of the Placita, see Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 78-85. In 
the Vic. auct. Lucian does not introduce a Peripatetic philosopher as a speaker in the dia- 
logue, so Aristotle is not named. 

48  Parasit. 4: “A system of cognitions exercised together for some end useful for life” (cbatTya 
2K KATUANPEWY TVYYEYULMATLEVWY TPdS TL TEAOS EUXONOTOV TH Biw). This is the standard 
Stoic definition; see SVF 1.73. 

49  Parasit. 1. This passage is cited at Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 178 in connection with 
Plac. 1.procem. under the heading exempla physica. The nature of the téAog is a major 
theme in doxographies on ethics; cf. Giusta 1964-67, 1: 217-429; Algra 1997. 

50. ~—- Parasit. 27-28. 
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since wisdom is single ... So in this respect at least, it seems to me that parasi- 
tology may be wisdom”.5! 

The remaining two dialogues are those in which Menippus appears as the 
main speaker. Both involve journeys. In the Menippus (or Nekyomantia), he 
descends to the underworld and interrogates the seer Tiresias about the best 
way of life (Nec. 6). We recognize the familiar central theme of ethics so com- 
mon in popular philosophy. But he first tells his reader what brought about 
the journey. While at school, he had been thrown into great doubt (a&u@tBoric, 
Nec. 4) by the stories about the gods and their lawless behavior. So he consulted 
the philosophers, but in ethics and also in their talk about the cosmos—as 
illustrated by terms such as ideas, incorporeals, and indivisibles—each of 
them pronounced highly persuasive arguments on the most contradictory 
views. As in the previous dialogue, this is the skeptical motif of the dissensio 
philosophorum,°? immediately followed by another, the contradiction between 
what the philosophers practice and what they preach (Nec. 5). At the end of 
the dialogue, Tiresias gives his answer, the quintessentially Lucianic view that 
the best life is that of the common people (idtwtat) and that Menippus will 
live more sensibly if he refrains from speculating about what is on high and 
discussing things such as causes and ends (Nec. 21). The allusions to themes in 
the Placita in this dialogue are of the vaguest kind.53 

A quite different situation obtains in the Icaromenippus, where Menippus 
describes the journey he made to the heavens and the seat of the gods.>+ 
Unusually for Lucian, the context is cosmological, hence the extensive use 
of themes from the Placita. This was recognized more than a century ago by 
Rudolf Helm, who as a student of Diels had no difficulty in identifying the 


51 The conclusion in Parasit. 30 follows from the earlier statement in ch. 28. As Nesselrath 
(1985, 369) points out, this supports the emendation of Cobet’s friend cogia in ch. 28 
against the gAocogia of the manuscripts and Macleod’s oct text, 1974. 

52 Very prominent in Cicero, e.g., Luc. 12-46, Philo, e.g., Ebr. 198-202, etc., and later in Sextus 
Empiricus. The origin is undoubtedly skeptical and especially Pyrrhonist, as shown by the 
Philonic text which is based on Aenesidemus’s tenth trope. As Jaap Mansfeld reminds 
me, the theme is amusingly illustrated in Lucian’s Symposium or Lapiths, in which the 
philosophers actually engage in a violent brawl. 

53 Nec. 4 mepi tod xdopov cf. Plac. 2.1; (S€ot 1.3.20, 1.10 etc.; dowpata cf. 1.3.20, 1.11.3 etc.; dtoua/ 
&tonot cf. 1.3.16, 1.14.4 etc.; xevov 1.3.16, 1.18, 2.9 etc. Nec. 21 etewpodoyetv cf. 3.procem. LeTae- 
ata; &pyxet Plac. 1.3 etc. But téAy in Nec. 21 is more likely to refer to “ends of life or action’, 
a main point of dispute in ethical doxographies (cf. above n. 4g), than “final causes” 
(LCL translation). 

54 Exploiting motifs such as Socrates “treading the clouds” in Aristophanes’ Clouds and the 
ascent of the mind inspired by Plato’s myth in the Phaedrus which are so common in 
philosophical treatises of this period. 
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allusions.5° I shall point out many of the examples, though not all details can 
be discussed in the present context.56 

At the outset, Menippus explains that in examining matters pertaining to 
life he “undertook to look up and gaze at the universe” (Icar. 4). This gave rise 
to much perplexity (&nopia), so he turned to the answers of the philosophers, 
thinking they would lead him to the truth. But he was disappointed to find that 
everything they said was conflicting and contradictory (Icar. 5). His interlocu- 
tor agrees, asking how they can engage in otéat¢ with each other and not hold 
the same views about the same things (264&a@ov), a possible reference to the 
5dEaut (of the Placita).5” Menippus first describes the hubris they reveal in mak- 
ing measurements of the cosmos and its various parts (Jcar. 6), a subject that is 
briefly touched in the Placita.5® The same attitude is shown in their assertions 
about the heavenly bodies (Icar. 7), that the sun is a uvdpoc, ie., a fiery clump 
of metal (2.20.8, cf. also Icar. 20), that the moon is inhabited (2.30.1), and that 
the sun draws its nourishment from the ocean (2.23.6). He then illustrates the 
contradictory nature of their statements with further examples (Icar. 8-9): 
(1) differences on the cosmos, whether it was ungenerated and indestructible 
(Plac. 2.4), or created by a divine craftsman (cf. 2.6); (2) on whether the cosmos 
has a limit or is unlimited (2.1, 2.9), or whether there are a great number of 
worlds (cf. 2.1); (3) various questions on the gods, who they are and in what 
ranks (1.7), and whether they exercise providence (cf. 2.3), or that there are no 
gods at all (1.7.1). Not all the details he gives will be found in the Placita,5® but 
the influence that its thematic structures exert is evident. 

Despairing of ever hearing any truth about such matters (Jcar. 10), Menippus 
decides to look for himself. So, copying the invention of the ill-fated Icarus, he 
ascends on wings to the heavens, meeting up with the quod Empedocles 


55 In his study on Lucian and Menippus (Helm 1906). Helm studied and then worked as 
a Privatdozent in Berlin from 1889 to 1907. Diels himself does not refer to Lucian in the 
Doxographi Graeci. Harmon’s rather inaccurate statement in the preface to his LCL trans- 
lation (1915, 267), “the satire is directed ... at the placita (sic), of the philosophers’, is 
doubtless derived from his reading of Helm. 

56 Various examples are cited in the sections of Further related texts in Mansfeld and Runia 
2020, €.g., at pp. 178, 407, 761, 789, 1046, 1063, 1077, 1099. 

57. The words otéatg and otactdZew are classic terms for the disagreements of the philoso- 
phers; cf. Philo, Her. 246-48 and Mansfeld 1988, 90; but Lucian does not use the more 
technical term also found there, Siapwvia. 

58 Actual measurements are given for Eratosthenes at Plac. 2.31.4. The astonishing ratios set 
out in Aristarchus’s treatise On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and Moon are grist to the 
satirist’s mill. 

59 For example, the questions regarding the demiurge’s creational activity are more reminis- 
cent of Cicero’s doxography at Nat. d. 118-24 and Philo, Opif: 7-28. 
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en route (Icar. 13), who helps him to sharpen his sight so that he can see from 
above all the evil deeds that people do on earth in secret, including various 
philosophers (Icar. 16). Then, as he continues his journey, he hears the femi- 
nine voice of the moon, who complains to him about all the abuse that she 
suffers from the philosophers with apparently nothing better to do than busy 
themselves with her (Icar. 20). The topics involved come straight out of the 
Placita: the moon’s nature (2.25), her size (2.26), the reason for its shapes 
(2.27-28). The answers given appear to come from the same source: that she 
is inhabited (2.30.1), that she hangs over the sea like a mirror (2.30.2), that her 
light is stolen from the sun (cf. 2.29.5-6). The correspondences are so close 
that one must conclude that at the very least Lucian was acquainted with dox- 
ographical material quite similar to what we find in Aétius, if not the actual 
compendium itself.6° 

We will not follow Menippus in the rest of his journey except to point out 
that the theme of the contradictions of the philosophers is carried right up to 
the throne of Zeus (Icar. 23), and that the supreme god touches on it himself in 
his tirade against the tribe of philosophers, mentioning how “they are divided 
into directions of thought (cvctiyata) and contrive differing labyrinths of 
arguments’ (Icar. 29). As we have seen, the technique of divisions and opposi- 
tions is fundamental to the method of the Placita and makes its material very 
easy to use in demonstrating the conflicting doctrines that the philosophers 
hold.® And because Aétius’s compendium delights in collecting unusual and 
recondite views, it offers plenty of material for the satirist to exploit. Lucian 
interweaves such material with much else in his relentless attacks on the 
philosophers. His knowledge of philosophical doctrines, as we have already 
noted,®? appears largely dependent on handbook literature. He does not need 
more, whether adopting the persona of the Cynic or the Skeptic, both direc- 
tions which he ultimately rejects. It may not be exact to say that Lucian engages 
in popular philosophy himself, but his writing certainly reflects philosophical 
literature at that level. 


60 Helm (1906, go) accurately notes the parallels, but remains vague about their source, even 
suggesting the possibility that they are derived from Theophrastus’s ®vawal ddEcut (sic). 
This reveals an excessive deference to Diels’s theories. 

61 See above text at n. 9. 

62 Text belown. 41. 
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6 Hermias, the Christian Satirist 


The final work that I wish to briefly discuss is the Satire of the Outside Phi- 
losophers (Atacuppos tdv 2&wlev ptAocdqwv) by the otherwise unknown writer 
Hermias. As the title and the Pauline quote with which it opens indicate, it is 
a Christian work, but of a most unusual sort.®3 It is directed at the doctrines 
of the philosophers, attacking them with humor and satire, not dissimilar in 
fact to what we found just now in Lucian. There are no concrete indications of 
when it was written; scholars now incline to a date around 200 CE. 

For his purposes, Hermias has included a wide range of doxographical mate- 
rial. Diels edited the little work as the final text in his Doxographi Graeci.§* The 
French edition, prepared by a team of British scholars,®° has done a good job in 
identifying much of this material and reaches the conclusion that the author 
“probably made use of the Placita of Aétius’, which it then uses for purposes 
of dating.®° In our study of the text, Mansfeld and I determined that direct use 
could not be sustained.®’ However, it is certainly true that he used doxograph- 
ical traditions very similar to Aétius, and we included his evidence as part of 
what we call the “secondary witnesses” to the compendium.®® The extended 
collection of doxai on the soul in the opening chapters are all presented anon- 
ymously, but, in the rest of the work, it is noteworthy how many different phi- 
losophers are named, including many Presocratics.® This is one of the features 
that shows its proximity to the Placita tradition as represented by Aétius. 

At the very outset, Hermias introduces his main theme, that the doctrines 
of the philosophers are neither in harmony nor in agreement (Jrr. 1.6), but 
engage in discord and strife (e1@évtwv 2.8, otacteovet 3.1), and thus are unable 


63 The term dtacvepdc, “whistling’, or in a transferred sense, “ridicule’, appears to have 
attracted little discussion. The rhetorical work of Pseudo-Herodian, De figuris 18, defines 
it as a Adyos cipwvixdc. The expression oi EwOev piAdcogot is exclusively Christian. 

64 Diels 1976, 651-56. 

65 Hanson et al. 1993. We cite this text by chapter and line number. 

66 Hanson et al. 1993, 66. They date Aétius there to 150 CE “at the latest’, which is certainly 
too late (on p. 27 the date is about 100 CE). Direct use is also suggested on pp. 34-35 for 
the description of Plato as peyaAd@wvos at Irr. 11.3; cf. Plac. 1.7.1.27. This certainly shows a 
linked tradition. 

67 See the discussion at Mansfeld and Runia 1997, 314-17. 

68 See the sections of testes secundi for chapters 1.3, 1.7, 1.24 (&pxerl), 1.5, 2.1 (Cosmos), 4.2—3, 
7-72 (soul). 

69 _‘Irr.4 Empedocles (also 8); 6 Anaxagoras, Melissus, Parmenides; 7 Anaximenes; 9 Protag- 
oras; 10 Thales, Anaximander; u Archelaus; 12 Pherecydes (not in Aétius); 13 Democritus, 
Heraclitus; 16 Pythagoras. These names outnumber those from later periods: 1 Plato, Aris- 
totle; 14 Epicurus (also 18); 15 Carneades and Clitomachus (both not in Aétius). 
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to discover the truth (2.8). This theme, the dissensio philosophorum, together 
with its corollary, the failure to attain the truth, which was prominent as we 
already saw in Lucian, is repeated like a refrain throughout the work.’ It is 
underlined on two occasions by the introduction of epistemological themes, 
first Protagoras’s view that the human being is the measure of realities (Irr. 9), 
and then the academic doctrine that all things are incomprehensible and that 
truth remains outside the human sphere (Irr. 15). These themes are basically 
foreign to the Aétian Placita” but integral to the dissension motif elsewhere.” 
Remarkably, the work’s conclusion (Jrr. 19) is couched in academic terms: the 
philosophers’ quest remains unachieved and “its goal ... is not secured in evi- 
dent fact and clear logos”.’3 Hermias does not express his alternative, the truth 
of the Christian faith. It is, however, implicit from the very outset. The wisdom 
of the world which the apostle deprecates (1 Cor 3:19 cited at Irr. 1.3), is opposed 
by implication to the wisdom of God as revealed in Christ (cf. 1 Cor 1:21-25). 
This very deliberate omission invites further reflection on the work’s genre. 
Whether the term Stacvpydc in its title is used technically or not,” its method 
is certainly satirical and recalls the writings of Lucian in a number of respects. 
It has to be agreed with the editors of the French edition that there are signifi- 
cant differences as well as similarities. Hermias focuses exclusively on the phi- 
losophers’ doctrine, which is not Lucian’s main object. He does not caricature 
them,” and also does not dwell on their divergence between doctrine and life 
as Lucian does incessantly. Di Pauli argued that Hermias was a keen reader of 
Lucian and that he was captivated by the latter’s way of thinking and writing.”® 
This view is exaggerated, but it has to be said that there are two themes that 
do remind us quite vividly of the Icaromenippus, namely the cosmic measure- 
ment practiced by Pythagoras (Jrr. 17) and the ascent to heaven that he under- 
takes in order to emulate him (Irr. 18). How then, he adds, will such endless 
investigation contribute to the flourishing of household and city? This is the 


70 ~—sC See further Irr. 4.2, 5.3, 6.1, 7.2, 8.1, 10.1, 13.1, 19.2. 

71 There is a very limited amount of epistemology in the chapters on sensation in Plac. 4.8— 
13. Protagoras is cited once at 4.9.1, the Academics three times at 4.8.13, 4.9.19, 4.13.10. See 
further Mansfeld and Runia 2020, 1363-64. The final parts of chs. 4.8 and 4.9 have a some- 
what popularizing feel. But the explicit theme of doctrinal disagreement is foreign to the 
Placita’s focus on natural philosophy. 

72  E.g.,at Philo, Her. 246; Ebr. 205 (based on Aenesidemus), and Cicero, Luc. 148. 

73 = Irr.1g Epyw pndevi TedHAw nal Adyw cael BeBorobuevov, the closing words of the work. 

74 +See above at n. 63. 

75 With some exceptions, such as citing Aristotle's envy of Plato’s heavenly chariot (Irr. 9.7). 

76 Di Pauli1go7, 40-45; note especially his conclusion on p. 45. 
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only time that an ethical theme is touched on, just before the final paragraph 
with its epistemological conclusion cited above.”” 

The characteristic of the work that is most striking, and definitely reminds 
one of Lucian, is the central role of the author as participant in the narra- 
tive. This commences after the long list of anonymous doxai on the soul in 
Irr. 2-3, when Hermias states (4.2—4): “if they [the philosophers] find anything 
that is true, let it be agreed upon and assented to communally, and I will be 
happy to be persuaded by them”. In quick succession there follow no less than 
twenty-one verbs in the first person, ending climactically and humorously with 
the possibility that Empedocles will turn him into a bush (4.18). The same first 
person narrative continues right through to the end when Epicurus addresses 
him and he attempts to carry out the counting of the infinite kosmoi (Irv. 18). 
Hermias also does all he can to lighten the long sequence of physical doctrines, 
linking up the philosophers through their opposition to each other’s doctrine 
and adding the occasional reference to an anecdote or other feature of their 
lives and writings. For this reason, I have no hesitation in counting this attrac- 
tive little work among writings that fit within the concept of popular philos- 
ophy. It is a rare case in which the doxographical traditions as exemplified by 
the Placita are used, not only to demonstrate a thesis about the philosophers’ 
failure to attain true knowledge but also to amuse and entertain by poking fun 
at their pretensions. 


7 Epilogue 


Even in the expanded view of popular philosophy advocated by our honor- 
and, there was little place for use of the method and contents of the Placita. 
If, however, the concept is further extended to include works that dwell on the 
status of philosophical knowledge, then—for this reason as well as others— 
the works of Lucian and Hermias may find a place. Their writings show that 
the multivarious views on natural philosophy as recorded in the Placita and 
similar works could be put to use in illustrating questions of epistemology at a 
popular level. And this practice was in fact of not inconsiderable importance 
for the tradition of the Placita themselves. For it was the continuation of the 
critique of Hellenic knowledge, initiated by Christian writers such as Hermias 
and later emulated in their different ways by Eusebius and Theodoret among 


77. See above at n. 73. 
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others, that contributed to the survival—in an almost complete form—of the 
Placita of Aétius, the chief extant work of that tradition.”8 
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Cynics in the Crosshairs 


The loci classici for the Anonymous Cynics of the Early Roman Empire 


Philip R. Bosman 


The latter part of the twentieth century saw increased interest in the intellec- 
tual environment of the early Roman Empire and the formation of Christianity. 
Johan Thom contributed in various ways to an awareness of the complexity of 
this environment. He emphasized, among others, the practice of figures from 
the era to borrow ideas from across school divisions that would contribute to 
considerations of how individuals should best live their lives.! The project to 
establish the art of living and “technologies of the self” is traditionally traced 
back to the figure of Socrates and focused on guiding and habituating the soul 
as the core from which one could fashion your existence for the best possi- 
ble outcome. Various moral philosophies converged on a shared téAo¢ broadly 
defined as “happiness”. It gained new vigor during the early Roman Empire 
as intellectuals from various areas in the cultural spectrum—philosophers, 
rhetoricians, poets and prose writers, historians, physicians, and religious 
reformers—thought they either had the key or at least had something to con- 
tribute to the search for how to live well. Attempts to make findings of the 
philosophical enterprise more accessible to audiences from outside the tradi- 
tional schools of philosophy became known in scholarship as popular philoso- 
phy. As Thom notes, scholarship often, and without careful justification, limits 
the term to “low philosophy” and to the users of the diatribe style.? 

A number of developments during the twentieth century facilitated the 
renewed interest. On the one hand, intellectual history outgrew a purist view 
of Greek philosophy and, for that matter, of Greek history in general, so that the 
Hellenistic era was no more a time of sad degeneration and confused identity, 
and the disdaining perspective on the period’s abundant moral literature, evi- 
dent in the descriptive adjective “vulgar” (Vulgarphilosophie), lost traction in 
favor of the more neutral descriptor “popular” (Popularphilosophie). Secondly, 
the “intellectual library” approach of postmodernism contributed to the reap- 
praisal of an environment that could subordinate theoretical coherence to 


1 Cf. Thom 2012:280-85; 2015:49-56. 
2 Thom 2015:49-50 and n.7, with reference to Goulet-Cazé 2001/2007. 
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what makes most sense on an individual level and promoted the borrowing 
of ideas to be shelved again according to utility value. The complexity of our 
own globalized world opened our eyes to the multicultural societies of the 
Hellenistic and Roman eras where people were less interested in dogma and 
system building, and more in dealing with their own lives and with what works 
best. Roman Stoics such as Musonius and Epictetus followed an issue-based 
approach, albeit from a fairly coherent intellectual core, and their work veers 
towards commentary on principles (with the odd compromise with popular 
conceptions) and a less covert relationship with actual lives. Thirdly, scholar- 
ship on early Christianity kept the flame burning on how Greco-Roman ideas 
are reflected in the foundational writings from the era as well as the social 
world of the movement; the work of Abraham Malherbe and Hans-Dieter 
Betz comes to mind.? In particular, the so-called “Cynic hypothesis” on the 
Jesus movement turned the attention to Cynicism as the ancient popular 
philosophy par excellence, with its close relationship to Stoicism, small set of 
core principles, focus on conduct rather than theory, and influential literary 
innovations.* 

Ancient Cynicism has had its own era of bad press, especially in early twen- 
tieth century English-language scholarship dismayed by (in their reading) 
Cynic animalism, hedonism, and rejection of culture and education.® More 
concerted efforts to study the Cynic tradition may be linked to the publica- 
tion of Cynic material by Paquet and Giannantoni,® although preceded by 
excellent scholarship by Von Fritz, Dudley, Hoistad, Kindstand, Billerbeck, 
Niehues-Prébsting, Goulet-Cazé, Moles, and others.”? A 1991 Paris confer- 
ence on the ancient Cynics, organized by Goulet-Cazé and Goulet, led to two 
ground-breaking volumes.’ From the side of Early Christian studies, Theissen, 
the Historical Jesus and Q research of Mack, Vaage, Crossan, and Kloppenborg, 
Downing’s publications, and more recently that of Lang® certainly lured back 


3 On the Cynics specifically, Malherbe is known for a study edition of the Cynic letters (1977), 
while Betz wrote an influential article on the Cynic hypothesis (1994). 

4 Goulet-Cazé and Branham 1996:1-2; Goulet-Cazé 2019:18. 

5 Cf. Sayre (1938; 1948), who has a consistently negative view of Diogenes and the ancient 
Cynics. Sayre is still useful for the critical material he brought together, though its interpreta- 
tion certainly lacks context and nuance. 

6 Paquet 1975; Giannantoni 1983-86. 

7 Von Fritz 1926; Dudley 1937; Hoistad 1948; Kindstand 1976; Billerbeck 1978; 1991; Niehues- 
Prébsting 1979; Goulet-Cazé 1986 (and a sustained stream of excellent work); Moles 1983; 
2006; 2008. 

Goulet-Cazé and Goulet 1993; Goulet-Cazé and Branham 1996. 

g Lang 2010; 2017. 
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the provocative voice of the Cynics to a stage where they would have loved the 
attention but despised the company.!° 

The present chapter's purpose is not to add to the reappraisal of Cynic 
doctrine or to the discussion since antiquity of whether Cynicism should 
be viewed as a philosophy or a way of life (Diogenes Laertius 6.103).!1 While 
some such issues do come into view, I mean to present the typical criticisms 
leveled against the ancient Cynic before considering, in more detail, two texts 
that refer to the large group of anonymous Cynics in the cities of the early 
Roman Empire. Three texts may be seen as the loci classici on the anony- 
mous Cynics: a passage in the first century CE Dio of Prusa’s Address to the 
Alexandrians (Or. 32); second century Lucian of Samosata’s The Fugitives, and 
Julian's Oration 6, which he directed at the Uneducated Cynics during his short 
reign another two centuries later. The last text, although in much similar 
vein, deserves a separate treatment, so that I limit my scope to the anonymous 
Cynics of the first two centuries CE. I argue that scholars refer to the group 
too often without proper consideration of the complexities involved in the 
source material. In order to put these two texts in context, I will start by 
considering typical criticism against the Cynics since the time of its fourth 
century BCE founders. 


1 Criticism of the Cynics: A Survey 


The major problem in dealing with the ancient Cynics is that almost all mate- 
rial on them comes from the Roman era. Moreover, the material is not only 
removed from the philosophy’s early phases by many centuries but is also 
quite diverse. It is consequently very difficult to establish a line of develop- 
ment, if at all, within Cynic thinking, or to cleanse the material from contam- 
ination by other schools—positive contamination mainly by the Stoics, and 
negative contamination by polemics from other schools of thought and by the 
general aversion of the cultured and literate classes.!* Nonetheless, I propose 
that, in voices critical of the Cynics, a broad trend may be discerned. The devel- 
opment goes hand-in-hand with a growing trend in literature to make use of 
the early Cynics as moral exempla. This happened partly due to the illustrative 


10 = Goulet-Cazé 2019:134-96 offers a wide-ranging discussion, from the Cynic side, of the 
scholarship on the relationship between Cynicism of the Roman era and the early Jesus 
movement and its literatures; see also recently Mecci 2020 on the “Cynic hypothesis’. 

11 ~~ Goulet-Cazé 2019:71-77, who also sets out a coherent treatment of the main early Cynic 
tenets in 2019:27—53; see also fresh perspectives in Schofield 2007; Desmond 2008:77-208. 

12  Goulet-Cazé and Branham 1996:3—4; Goulet-Cazé 2019:4—-6. 
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value of the transmitted chreiai, and partly for the fact that the early Cynics 
embodied and performed moral principles that were widely shared across 
intellectual divides. As a result, criticism of Cynicism and its adherents moved 
from criticism against the founders and their views, in particular their flout- 
ing of socially acceptable conduct, to criticism of a particular (large) group of 
Cynics who were seen as falling short of the example set by the founders. In 
between these two views, which seem incompatible, lies the growth of a pos- 
itive appraisal of the Cynic founders, during which a legendary Diogenes was 
apparently forgiven for his provocative behavior and increasingly idealized as 
the true Cynic. In short, the early Cynics were reprimanded for behaving like 
dogs, the imperial Cynics (bar a few) for behaving like dogs while pretending 
to be Cynics. 

One of the best-known criticisms of Diogenes of Sinope occurs in Diogenes 
Laertius’ compilation of Cynic-related anecdotes and is set in the mouth of Plato, 
describing Diogenes as Lwxpatys patwvopevos (“Socrates gone mad”; Diogenes 
Laertius 6.54; Aelian, Hist. Misc. 14.33), pointing to the view that Diogenes 
radicalized the Socratic legacy, probably as mediated through Antisthenes. 
Evidently, if the anecdotal material can be trusted in this regard, Diogenes’ 
contemporaries found his conduct and the Cynic position on Socratic notions 
in general extreme if not ludicrous (Diogenes Laertius 6.46). It would be dif- 
ficult to verify the historicity of this attribution to Plato (died ca. 347 BCE), 
though some historical overlap in Athens between the two figures cannot be 
ruled out, especially if Diogenes’ link to Antisthenes (died ca. 366 BCE) is nota 
Stoic fabrication. Transmitted Cynic material contains a number of anecdotes 
of skirmishes between them.!3 The fact that Plato in a few of these has the final 
say, suggests that they were not transmitted in Cynic circles. The points of crit- 
icism vary. Unsurprisingly, Plato calls Diogenes a dog (Diogenes Laertius 6.40) 
and accuses him of lacking vod (intellectual capacity; 6.53). In more than one 
anecdote, Plato hints at Diogenes’ ptAodotla and his thos (or a Etepos thos; 
6.26, 41). The latter was a core Cynic vice, with Antisthenes according to tra- 
dition setting &tugia as the goal of his philosophical program (cf. Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. 2.21.130.7).+ Tégog can be used in the sense of “vanity” but 
also, more often in Cynic circles, as “slave to reputation” (from Aristippus) or 
‘fllusion”!6 meaning a blinding of good sense or folly. To hear Diogenes being 


13 ~=Cf. Hard 2012:32-36. 

14 A very similar tradition attributes this exchange of accusations of tOo¢ to Antisthenes 
and Plato (Diogenes Laertius 6.7—8), while Socrates was said to jest about Antisthenes’ 
barely hidden gtAodo&ia (Diogenes Laertius 6.8). 

15 ~~ Cf. Hard 2012:138. 

16 ~——- Hard 2012:36. 
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accused of vanity and moral folly is therefore surprising, seeing as the early 
Cynics did their best to distance themselves from custom and ambition. Its 
recurrence even in later literature strengthens the case that the poor, destitute 
Cynic was indeed perceived to be vain, both in the sense of gtAod0&la (“con- 
cerned about reputation”) and of xevodoéia (“vain-glory, conceit”). It may speak 
to the self-presentation of Diogenes in particular as “king”, that is, as subject 
to none, and free to speak his mind and to reproach all and sundry, but also to 
the Cynic’s attention-seeking theatricality and perceived contempt for com- 
mon humanity. 

It may well be that the Plato-Diogenes confrontations were lifted from fic- 
tional material, but even so, they show that intellectuals opposed to the Cynics 
were quite prepared to throw back at the Cynics what they dished out. Of 
course, the reverse is also true: the very name xbwv (“dog”) was probably meant 
as an insult, which the Cynics typically disarmed by embracing it (Diogenes 
Laertius 1.17).!” In similar fashion, Diogenes turned the charge that led to his 
banishment (napayapattet TO voutopua, “to de-stamp the currency”) and which 
was supposed to shame him, into a slogan for their whole mission, namely to 
revalue social norms. 

A whole cluster of critical points was raised about the dvaideta (“shameless- 
ness, without embarrassment”) of the early Cynics. These range from bodily 
and sexual acts performed in public, to begging and dressing inappropriately, 
to being rude and behaving without proper decorum. Some of the anecdotes 
referring to Diogenes’ shamelessness that got included in Cynic chreia com- 
pilations are no doubt from outside Cynic circles, especially those using 
un-Cynic euphemistic language: “doing all things in public, including those 
connected with Demeter and Aphrodite” (Diogenes Laertius 6.69).!® On the 
basis of such anecdotes, obscenity became a trope associated with the Cynics, 
at least of criticism against the Cynics in pre-imperial times. Cicero’s contem- 
porary mimicist Laberius played on this scatological association in the line: 
sequere me) in latrinum, uta liquid gustes ex Cynica haeresi (“follow me to the 
toilet if you would like to taste the Cynic sect”). 


17. The origin of the name is unsure: Antisthenes taught in the Kynosarges and was called 
a amdoxtwv; the usual interpretation is that it refers to the animalistic aspects of Cynic 
behavior, but that is not reflected in the anecdote tradition, cf. Hard 2012:24-26. The 
view that the name might have been a mocking allusion to Plato’s guardian dogs in the 
Republic 375a—c might be further explored; for the “philosophic dog” in the Republic, cf. 
Wong 1987. 

18 — Cf. Hard 2012:16-17 for other anecdotes on Cynic shamelessness. 

19 _Laberius, Fr. 22 (Panayotakis 2010). Scatology remains the association in Lucian, Merc. 
Cond. 33-34. Even the sympathetic Dio Chrysostom, after using Diogenes in an extended 
exemplum in Or. 6, ends with a scatological gesture. 
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Cynic dvaisera was the logical result of their radical opposition between 
gots and vouioc, the concomitant rejection of all forms of convention, and so 
of social virtues like cwgpdcvvn, emtetxeta, and edmperteta. It is one of the few 
points on which they were taken on in philosophical terms. Cicero mentions, 
in a light-hearted letter addressed to his friend Papirius Paetus (Fam. 9.22), 
that Zeno and the Stoics object to the distinction made, for the purposes of 
decorum, between dishonorable things and the words used to name them.?° 
The criticism is on a doctrinal level and concerns the early Stoic refusal to mod- 
erate speech in consideration of what is appropriate to time and place, and of 
what may cause offense. In the De Officiis 1.126—28, Cicero again deals with the 
issue in a discussion of decorum and of verecundia, and here explicitly names 
“the Cynics and the almost Cynic Stoics” (Cynici, aut si qui fuerunt Stoici paene 
Cynict). Here, in order to counter the Cynic argument that nothing is obscene 
or offensive xatd& pvaty,”! Cicero employs two counterarguments from nature 
that verecundia stems from nature itself: nature’s design of the human body 
that hides the unseemly parts, and decorum is a natural constant stemming 
from humankind’s sociability, with only its content differing according to cul- 
tural context and individual character: when someone does not comply with 
the rules of decency, it counts as acting against nature and thus constitutes a 
moral failure.2? Obscenity and public indecency do seem to fade in criticism of 
Cynics beyond the era of the founders or were softened to impropriety, which 
may point to the experimental nature of the early Cynic life. Diogenes’s throw- 
ing away his drinking cup, living in a 1{90¢, exposing himself to cold and eating 
raw octopus stand as examples of the Cynic setting himself the task to test the 
limits of a life radically xat& pbaw. 

Cynicism was sometimes criticized in order to cast aspersions on the Stoics, 
whose origins and close link in its early history proved to be both a boon 
and a burden. The remark that Zeno’s Republic was written “at the dog’s tail” 
(Diogenes Laertius 7.4) should be read as disparagingly associating it with 
Diogenes’ scandalous Republic with its apparent condoning of incest and 
cannibalism.’ The first century BCE Epicurean Philodemus of Gadara, who 
incidentally shares a birthplace with the three famous Cynics, Menippus 
(third century BCE), Meleager (first century BCE), and Oenomaus (second 
century CE), still uses the link polemically, obviously to embarrass the Stoics 
because of the similarities between the works (Philodemus, History of the 


20 Cf. Griffin 1996191; McConnell 2021:5-9. 

21 See the syllogism in Cicero Fam. 9. 

22 McConnell 202115. 

23 On the Republic of Diogenes, see Dawson 1992:146-51; on Zeno’s Republic, see Dawson 
1992:16off. 
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Stoics 4.1-12).*4 Juvenal jests about the difference between the (dogmas of the) 
Stoics and the Cynics as lying in their tunics only (Sat. 13.121-22: Stoica dog- 
mata ... a cynicis tunica distantia).*> In his Against the Stoics 21, Plutarch holds 
Chrysippus to account for his endorsement of Diogenes, notorious for his pub- 
lic indecency (aicypoupyia). 

The ragged Cynic attire was a topic of criticism in some circles, but it seems 
that their outfit of cloak, staff, and shoulder bag, which Diocles and Neanthes 
attributed to Anthisthenes (Diogenes Laertius 6.13) but which was made 
famous by Diogenes of Sinope (6.21-22), was widely admired as demonstrat- 
ing austerity, self-sufficiency and hardiness, and in imperial times gradually 
became the philosopher’s costume. Even philosophers of Pythagorean incli- 
nation, who used to dress only in white robes, turned to the “eccentric” Cynic 
dress code, the first being the later fourth century Pythagorean Diodorus of 
Aspendus.?6 Varro, himself positively inclined towards the Cynics and a pro- 
fessed imitator of Menippus, is reported to have made the following observa- 
tion: “There were, in fact, men who pursued different final goods, some virtue, 
others pleasure, yet who held to the same manners and customs, from which 


” 


they were called ‘Cynics”. The term seems to have acquired this broad meaning 


of following the Cynic way of life without necessarily its doctrines.?’ 

Varro’s remark points to the confusion regarding the school allegiance 
of philosophers when judged only on externals. The blurring of clear lines 
between the ragged Cynic and the austere philosopher makes it less easy to 
link descriptions of philosophers to those belonging specifically to the Cynic 
sect. One of the most original descriptions of philosophers as a group comes in 


24  Dorandi1g994. More extracts from this polemical text are found in Dawson 1992:169-70. 

25 Cf. Griffin 1996193. Juvenal’s joke is interesting since some Cynicizing Stoics, among them 
Demetrius the famous teacher of Seneca, adopted the Cynic dress; Cassius Dio 66.13.3 
refers to Stoics dressing like Cynics: cf. Griffin 1996:194; and an in-depth discussion of the 
relationship between the two schools in Goulet-Cazé 2003; see also Doring (2006:52-55), 
who claims that Cynics of imperial times had nothing philosophically to offer that could 
not be found in Stoicism as well, except that Cynics claimed to surpass human nature 
(Seneca, De brev. vit. 14.1-2), and that their external appearances were different. 

26 Athenaeus, Deip. 4.56.14-57.6 (Kaibel 1887-90); Sosicrates in Diogenes Laertius 6.13; 
Diodorus was said to be acquainted with the musician Stratonicus who flourished dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander and thus was a contemporary of Diogenes rather than of 
Antisthenes. 

27. Varro, On Philosophy, in Augustine, City of God 19.1-2 (trans. Goulet-Cazé 2019:74). Goulet- 
Cazé argues that the quotation from the first century BCE Varro indicates that to him 
Cynicism was not a philosophy but a way of life; Diogenes Laertius judged otherwise; see 
Goulet-Cazé 2019:71-77. 
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an anonymous epigram quoted by Hegesander of Delphi.28 The poem remark- 
ably consists entirely of compounds in the nominative masculine plural: 


dppvavacnacidat, pweyxatannetyevetot, 
TAKKOYEVELOTPOpo! Kal Aonadapnayidat, 
eipatavemeptBarrot, dvynAtoxatBAemteratot, 
VUXTIARBpatopeyot, VUXTITATAIMACY LOL, 
petpaxtetaratat <xat> cvMaPorevotrarntat, 
SoLouatatdcopot, Cytapetynordda. 


Eyebrow-raisers, thrusting noses into chins 

growing beards as big as coarse-hair sacks and snatching dishes, 
wrapping cloaks around their faces, barefoot and bleary-eyed, 
eating secretly by night, night-time roamers, 

boy-beguilers, hair-splitting critics about syllables, 

wise in foolish conceits, searchers after virtue.29 


ATHENAEUS, Deip. 4.53.29-34 


Some of this series of compounds may point specifically to philosophers of 
the Cynic type, but most are equally applicable to any ancient philosopher: 
eyebrow-raisers may indicate the provocation sought after by Cynics (eyebrows 
raised by others) but just as well the judgmental attitude of philosophers in 
general (own eyebrows). Unkept appearances and barefooted would naturally 
be associated with them, but being bleary-eyed from studying late at night 
and conversing about language minutae would not. The term petpaxteEarctou 
would refer to influencing the impressionable youth, but may also have the 
sexual connotation of pederasty, which Zeno was blamed for supporting and 
which may have been a popular label attached to philosophers since Socrates’ 
trial for corrupting the youth. The Cynics were in particular keen on expos- 
ing the false opinions of others so that SoEouatatdcopot may be either a Cynic 
description of other philosophers or an ironic description of the Cynics them- 
selves. They were accused of being gluttonous despite pretensions of a meager 
diet,?° while they shared with philosophers in general the critique of not being 
able to control their desires, whether for sex, money, or pleasures in general. 


28 ~~ Kaibel 1887-90. 

29 ‘Translation after Page 1981:475-77, who notes the unique style of the author who “allows 
himself great freedom in the formation of compounds” comparable to the Cynic Cercidas. 

30 The Cynic diet was a regular object of mockery; Athenaeus, Deip. 4.44.15. Kaibel quotes 
from Parmeniscus’ The Cynics’ Banquet, which consisted of courses of lentils. 
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One could say that the epigram is directed at the “tribe” of philosophers in 
general but in particular at those philosophers who adopted the Cynicizing 
appearance, which seems to have had to bear the marks of squalor and des- 
titution: poverty, hardship, exposure to the elements, and neglect. Horace, for 
instance, draws a distinction between the sordidus victus (“sordid way of life”) 
on the one hand (by which he describes a certain Avidienus) and the tenuis 
victus (“frugal life”), which does have the acceptable aim of maintaining health 
(Horace, Sat. 2.2.53-69). The Cynic cloak is not only simple, but also ragged, 
dirty, and thread-bare, hardly protecting against the cold. 

Another cluster of criticisms concerns the Cynic manner and content of 
communication. Pseudo-Demetrius of Phaleron speaks of the xuvidg tedm0¢ 
not as criticism, but as a recognized literary style.32 Mostly, Cynic speakers 
were described as, typically, “barking” at others in an overly blunt, inappropri- 
ately direct, and contemptuous way; a common term is Aotdopetv/AotSopeicban, 
“to reproach harshly, revile, abuse”. This is the characteristic Plutarch implies 
with his depiction of the otherwise unknown Cynic Didymus in Decline of 
Oracles 7: the Cynic present at the high-society banquet of intellectuals and 
philosophers gives an angry speech about the wickedness of the world devoid 
of shame (aidw¢) and retribution/indignation (véueots), after which he leaves 
the politely silent company (rolling their eyes?). In his biography of Brutus, 
Chapter 34, Plutarch refers to a certain Favonius, a Stoic admirer of Cato, who 
“philosophized more on some impulse and frenzied passion than in reason” 
(od Adyw LaMov H pops tit xai méGet raving pirocogav) and was “vehement” 
(cpodpoc) and “rash” (pdyetpoc) in his manner of speaking. Plutarch (presum- 
ably based on the reports of his sources) continues that Favonius’ manner of 
speech was inappropriate to his status as senator, but that his Cynic boldness 
(t@ SE xvvix@ TH MaPeyotas) diminished the harshness of his speech, so that 
those listening to him often took his being inopportune (16 dxatpov adtod) as a 
joke/childish (zodiw). Brutus nonetheless called Favonius a amAoxdwv (“single 
Cynic”) xalt evddxvwyv (“false Cynic”). Moles opts for the former term as refer- 
ring to a Cynic not wearing the double cloak and therefore of the delicatus 


31 See AP 11.153. 

32  Pseudo-Demetrius, De Eloq. 259: Kattot éoti moAraxod Ex Mada TapapentypEevys Sewoty¢ 
eupatvonery Tic, ofov ev tails xwpmdlanc, xal A> 6 Kuvixds tedmo¢, i.e. characterized by harsh- 
ness mixed with playfulness, 261: yeAotov yap tO mpdyetpov Tod Adyov, Sewwy 6 y xevdopevy 
Zupaots. xat Erwe, cvverdvtt ppdoat, Nav TO ElSoc tod Kuvucod Adyou catvovtt dura Eoin tw aul 
Sdxvovtt (“The readiness of the response is funny and the hidden significance is clever. 
In general, briefly said, every form of Cynic speech seems to contain fawning as much as 
biting”). For a discussion of Cynic rhetoric in the broad sense, see Branham 1996. 
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et mollis kind;3* this implies an insult to someone pretending to be a Cynic 
and thus complements the latter pevddxuwv (“false Cynic”). It may be that 
Plutarch himself added the latter term, a surprising hapax legomenon, to the 
one he found in his sources as more descriptive than the first.34 The drift of 
the passage is that the Stoic Favonius’ exaggerated gestures and frankness were 
identified by Brutus as those of someone with Cynic pretensions but not the 
real thing. 

We have seen that philosophers, as public figures, were prone to be accused 
of hypocrisy or, as the ancients liked to think about it, of not practicing what 
they preached. No doubt the Cynics, known for their harsh verdicts over oth- 
ers, were especially under scrutiny in this regard. Their weak spot certainly 
lay in the difficulty to distinguish between their claim to radical simplic- 
ity and resistance against fate, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, an 
Aristippean inclination, reflected in the anecdote tradition, to adapt to fate 
and to make use of opportunities when these presented themselves. Cynics 
were often rebuked for being parasitical on society, for begging and stealing, 
and for attending dinners uninvited. At its basis lies the criticism that even 
the most dedicated and radical Cynics proved unable to attain to the level of 
self-sufficiency they professed. 

Plutarch’s term tpevddxvuwv implies the criticism that some Cynics pretended 
to be Cynics but were in fact not, either not understanding what the philos- 
ophy was really about, or faking the appearance and style without the sub- 
stance. These philosophical imposters were accused of donning the Cynic 
externals as an economic escape route, as Lucillius (fl. mid-first century CE) 
notes sarcastically: 


Tas, d¢ dv H mtwyxd¢ Kal &ypd&ppatos, odxét’ dANOet 
wg TO Tplv odd’ alpet poptia LiaSaptov 

CMG THEE THYWva xal ex TELddov ELAoV dacs 

THS dpetis elvat pyolv 6 mowtoxdwy. 

“Eppodotov t6d¢ Soya to md&voogov: et tig eyaAxel, 
LYKETI TEWATW OEls TO YITWVCPLOV. 


Not everyone who is poor and illiterate really 

carries loads for small fees anymore as back then, 

but grows a beard and, after picking up a stick from the cross-roads, 
claims to be the chief dog of virtue. 


33. Moles 2017:297. 
34 For discussion of the passage, see Moles 2017:295-98. 
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This is the all-wise notion of Hermodotus: “If one is penniless, 
let him starve no more, having taken off his frock”. 


AP 11.154 


The concomitant criticism against these Cynics was, then, that they were 
unworthy of the name but claimed the same status as the respected founders 
of the philosophy. The following epigram from Antipater (fl. 10 BCE-20 CE) 
indicates an already established distinction between the false and the true 
heirs of the Dog, and between Cynicism as a real philosophy or just an évotact¢ 
Btov (“way of life’; Diogenes Laertius 6.103): 


Aidet myon te nai “Hocxretov dpiotov 

Bp18d Livwrttov Atoyeveus PomtarAov 

xal TO yvoyV puTdEevTt Tivey TETAAMYLEVOV EDbOG 
StMARStov, xovEepdv devtitarov vipddwv, 

Stet teots potot pratvetat H yap 6 wev Tov 
odpadviog, ob & pus obv onodtfat xdwv. 

oMa LEebec, NEbEs SmtrAM TH UN TEEV- dO Acdvtw, 
dio YEvElNTOV Epyov dowpEe TOkYwV. 


The shoulder-bag wails, and the Heraclean, fine, 

heavy club of Sinopean Diogenes 

and the unkept garment, spattered with greasy filth 

folded double, adversary of icy snows, 

because they are stained by your shoulders. For he was no doubt 
heavenly; you, on the other hand, a dog from the garbage heap. 

But give up, give up the arms that are not yours: one task stirs lions; 
another bearded goats. 


AP 11.1589" 


Ragged as it is, the Cynic costume is highly esteemed but the person wearing it 
is not. The epigrammatist does not state why the addressed person is unworthy 
of his attire. From the general criticism against such figures, and the contrast 
lion/goat in the final lines, we may surmise that he is not the “full package” as 
the legendary Diogenes was, or does not cope with the physical and mental 
demands of Cynicism, or simply does not understand what the philosophy is 


35 Similar in Martial Epigram 4.53: Esse putas Cynicum deceptus imagine ficta: / Non est 
hic Cynicus, Cosme: quid ergo? Canis (“Deceived by fake appearance you take him for a 
Cynic: / He is no Cynic, Cosmus. What then? A dog”); trans. Shackleton Bailey 1993. 
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really about. The clothes maketh not the man; the Cynic évatactg Biov is dismal 
if not accompanied by its raison detre. In a matyvia, Diogenes Laertius wrote on 
Menippus, who ended his own life after losing all his possessions in a scam, he 
is reproached as 008 évdet pvatv xuvdc (“he did not understand the nature of the 
Dog”). “Not understanding the nature of the Dog” is the reason why Epictetus 
embarks on his extended discussion of the true Cynic in Book 3 of Arrian’s 
Discourses. To an inquiry of an acquaintance “leaning towards cynicizing” 
about what a Cynic should be and what it entails (4 mpdAn ic Tob meckypotos), 
Epictetus responds in diatribe style to warn against too easily undertaking the 
demanding task of the Cynic philosopher, for which he employs various met- 
aphors, among them that of the scout (xataoxémo¢), the messenger (c&yyeAos), 
the witness (ucptus), and the herald or envoy (x6pvé) of the gods.? As opposed 
to the Cynic pretenders, the true Cynic had a divine mission. 

Looking at Cynic criticism, it is useful to think of two categories: from those 
who were critical of the philosophy, and from those who judged the Cynics 
on their external appearance and behavior. During the early Roman Empire, 
the issue was complicated by the fact that the appellation “Cynic” could be 
bestowed upon at least three categories: those who adhered to Cynicism as an 
intellectual construct and attempted to live accordingly; those who adopted 
the Cynic externals and way of life without regard for the intellectual under- 
pinnings; and those who adhered to other intellectual or even faith systems 
but also to the Cynic dress and way of life.3” 

In the early phases, Cynics were criticized for the content of their philoso- 
phy, which included their extremism and shamelessness leading to indecency 
and obscenity. An enduring criticism centered on the Cynic inability to con- 
sistently live in accordance with their own principles, criticism leveled against 
all schools but particularly pertinent to the Cynics who placed a premium on 
acting rather than theorizing.?* The Cynics blurred the lines between being a 
school of thought and a way of life. They did the same between deprivation 
by choice or as a result of personal circumstances. The first was voluntarily 
based on philosophical principles, the second less clearly so. Their uncertain 
status at the margins of society left them open to misinterpretation for lacking 
features that would distinguish the school’s adherents clearly from social types 
such as outcasts and beggars, misanthropists, recluses, the uncouth, and the 


36 —_ Billerbeck1996:208. Moles (1983:112) lists a range of other roles which he connects to Cynic 
GiravOpwria: madaywydc, Siddoxaros, latedc, cwppocvviatn¢, vouvetnT NS, evEpyeTys, Emlaxo- 
TG, yabd¢ Saipwv. See also Schofield 2007, who argues that Epictetus sees Diogenes as 
‘above all a practitioner of the philosophical life, 2007:85. 

37. Goulet-Cazé 2019:75. 

38 Cf. Tatian, Orationes ad Graecos 25. 
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uneducated. It was no easy task to convey the message that the Cynic évotacts 
was not a mere coping mechanism for poverty and destitution.39 The Cynic 
“uniform”, which presumably was meant as a signature of both identity and 
authenticity, was all too easily adopted. The Socratic-Antisthenic legacy would 
always be threatened to be eclipsed by the view that Cynic social criticism 
merely expressed solidarity with society’s marginalized groups. This evolved 
into the criticism of opportunism and fraudulence, with Cynics of later eras 
accused of only acting the part as opposed to the early Cynics whose bona 
fides were accepted as the result of their demanding principles. Since the 
Cynics of the early empire resembled the life of the (by now) legendary fig- 
ure of Diogenes, who was also a destitute beggar accosting people for their 
moral depravity, another measure had to be found to distinguish between the 
imposter and the true Cynic; the measure was found in class and education. 


2 Dio Chrysostom, To the Alexandrians (Or. 32) 


One of the passages regularly referred to in discussions of the anonymous 
Cynics comes from Dio Chrysostom’s 32nd oration, believed to have been writ- 
ten for delivery in Alexandria during the reign of Trajan.4° Dio used Diogenes 
of Sinope as an exemplum in a number of his orations, himself having taken on 
the Cynic life during the period of his itinerant exile by Domitian from 82 CE. 
At the start of the speech, Dio differentiates between six types of philoso- 
phers: (1) those abstaining from public engagement; (2) those who only speak 
in lecture halls and to students; (3) the “street Cynics”; (4) those giving epideic- 
tic speeches or reciting poetry in front of audiences but offer no real benefit; 
(5) those who do berate their audiences, but only briefly; (6) those who do the 
proper job and offer the full philosophical package.*! Malherbe, who distin- 


ni 


guishes four types in the passage (“resident philosophers’, “wandering charla- 


ni 


tans”, “orator-philosophers’, and “harsh Cynics”), seems to regard all of them as 
Cynics. While certainly correct in stressing the variety of Cynic types at the 
time, Malherbe nonetheless steps into two traps when considering the impe- 
rial Cynics. Firstly, he employs the distinction between harsh and hedonistic 


Cynics made popular by Kurt von Fritz*? but which has become untenable for 


39 ~=—- Cf. Goettling 1991:41--42. 

40 Cf. the discussion in Sidebottom 1992. 
41  Goulet-Cazé 2019:56-58. 

42 Malherbe 1989:38-40. 

43 ~~ ~-Von Fritz 1926. 
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a number of reasons: the apparent closeness in the correct attitude towards 
fate between the Cynics and the Cyrenaics, on the one hand, and between 
Cynics and Stoics, on the other hand; the issue of temperament differences 
between the early Cynic characters (Antisthenes, Diogenes, and Crates); and 
the anecdote tradition attributing both strands to the same figure, especially 
Diogenes, but Crates as well.*4 Secondly, Malherbe employs a too broad defini- 
tion of Cynicism that underestimates the similarities between the Cynic figure 
and other philosophical figures of the time who shared with them outward 
appearances and also aspired to a life of austere simplicity. As a consequence, 
we should remain with the philosophical type that Dio himself identifies as 
Cynics (xvvtxol). 

Further points to keep in mind are Dio’s text type, his purpose with the 
oration as a whole, and his purpose with listing the philosophical types. As 
Barry notes, Dio is not by any means the detached observer, but sets himself 
squarely at the centre of the speech as the aristocratic and highly educated 
orator.45 The oration is a display of frank speaking, with Dio playing the role 
of reprimanding his audience for their own benefit, that is, to improve them. 
His task is to expose their devotion to interests from which no insight can be 
gained. In the second line of his speech already, he mentions his main concern, 
namely that they are frivolous (mat@wv) and heedless (od meocéywv), “practically 
never at a loss for fun-making and enjoyment and laughter”. In the rest of the 
speech, Dio mentions a range of deficiencies which shows their lack of public 
deference;*6 the orator’s stance is that of an aristocrat reprimanding the city’s 
tolerance of “popular mass culture’.*” A part of their problem, says Dio (32.7), 
is that the Alexandrians do not have the frank critics like the comedy-writers of 
the Athenians who told them in their faces where they went wrong.*® The city 
and its people need that kind of critic who would be willing to confront the 
populace, with the aim of making them “happier and better and more sober 
and better able to administer efficiently” (32.7). 

In order to deliver his parrhesiastic display, Dio needs to present himself rhe- 
torically as the critic they need, though without alienating his audience. This 
he does in the exordium, in which the passage on the types of philosophers 
occurs.?9 After noting that the Alexandrians lack proper critics, he shifts the 


44 Goulet-Cazé 2019:59-70; see already Hoistad 1948. 

45 Barry 1993:89. 

46 Barry 1993:93. 

47 _ Barry 1993:90. 

48 Inthe manner of the times, Dio self-evidently refers to classical Athens and the likes of 
Aristophanes and Eupolis. 

49 Barry 1993:90. 
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blame away from the Alexandrians themselves: the people who ought to advise 
them properly, namely the city’s philosophers, do not do so. Dio’s purpose with 
mentioning the philosophers is therefore not an attack on philosophers based 
on an analysis of their weaknesses, but still part of establishing a measure of 
goodwill towards him that would last throughout the speech during which he 
will be stepping on the toes of his audience. Some, he says, do have advice to 
offer but fail to perform their duty, probably because they have given up on 
the people's ability to improve themselves. Others restrict their audiences to 
the converted few. He then turns to a third group who do venture out to the 
city’s population, but have significant flaws that prevent them from properly 
influencing the city:5° 


tov O& Kuvixdy Aeyouevwv Eott Lev Ev TH TOA TACOS odm OAtyov, xat xaOd- 
Tep dAAov TIvdg TPayLATOS Kal TOUTOV Popa yeyove: VOHoV LEVTOL ye xal eyEV- 
veg avOpwrwy od0év, we elmety, Emtotapéevan, CG xpElwv tpopyc: odtot Sé ev 
TE TOLOSOIS Kat OTEVWTOTS Kal TUAMOL lepAv cyetpovat xai amATHat TaLrddore 
xal vadtas xal ToLlodtov SxAov, TXWLLATA Xal TOMY OTEPLOAOYIav ovvElpo- 
vtEeg Kal Tag cyopatoug tadtas dmoxpicets. Toryapody dyabov Lev oddev Epyd- 
Covtat, xaxdv 8’ we oldv te Td peytotov, xatayeAdy ebiZovtes tod evortous 
TOV GlAocdqwy, Warp dv TaAtdds tig E0ior StdaoxdAwy xatappovety, xal Séov 
Exxdntel THY eyeowytav adtov ot & Ett abEovaw 


Of the so-called Cynics, there is no small crowd in the city, and just as 
with any other matter, it produced such a crop as well: a dubious®! and 
low-born (crowd) of people who know nothing, so to speak, but who 
need to make a living. These gather at crossroads and passages and tem- 
ple gates, and they beguile young people and sailors and such a lot, while 
they collect jokes and gossip and these marketplace rejoinders. As a 
result, they accomplish nothing good but rather harm of the worst kind, 
namely to accustom the ignorant to laugh at philosophers, just as some- 
one would accustom children to look down upon teachers, and whereas 
they ought to knock out their arrogance, they increase it even more. 
Or. 32.9-10 


50. ~— Von Arnim 1962. 

51 Born from illegitimate background, spurious, counterfeit; Dio probably deduce this infor- 
mation from appearances, or may have the traditions on Antisthenes and Diogenes in 
mind; he certainly speaks from an aristocratic perspective and the purported observation 
relates to the part of the Alexandrian populace which he intends to make the cause of the 
city’s troubles. 
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Within the context of the speech, and with proper regard of the profile of 
the orator, the general view that Dio “violently attacks’,5? despises, and rails 
against these Cynics seems exaggerated.*3 

A few remarks on the text follow. Firstly, Dio refrains from identifying or 
vouching for the true identity of the group by using the impersonal Aeyope- 
vv. Secondly, their large number is noted as a well-known feature of the type. 
Thirdly, he emphasizes their low social status, consisting of people who are 
either not legitimate citizens or of poor background, and who have to work 
for an income;>* in this regard, they stand in contrast to the following group 
of philosophers Dio refers to, who are at least from the ranks of the metatdev- 
yevot.5> Only now he notes their opportunism: they do not have any knowl- 
edge and only act the part for an income.®¢ Then he elaborates on their typical 
modus operandi, hanging around in public spaces where they are assured to 
encounter passers-by, and targeting the gullible youth and visitors to the city— 
not those respectable citizens who are attending Dio’s speech in the city’s the- 
atre who would influence the mores and the running of the city. Finally, he 
notes that they spend their time on trivial topics and witty retorts. All of these 
together result in their subversion of the authority of philosophers by making 
a mockery of the noble calling. This is in no small part caused by the fact that 
they are not of the proper class capable of exerting influence in the correct 
circles for the benefit of the city and its “efficient administration’. 

In sum, Dio’s description of the anonymous Cynics is very much the result of 
his rhetorical self-presentation.*” It aims at differentiating himself and his own 
present purposes from them. With his own known Cynic affinities, he men- 
tions of all the philosopher types only the “so-called Cynics” by name, so as 
to distance himself from them. He also mentions their lack of social standing, 
education, and proper earnestness—their frivolity surely mentioned for its 


52 ~~ Billerbeck 1996:212. 

53 Malherbe 1989:38: “These are the hucksters Lucian satirized so mercilessly. Dio describes 
them as a bastard and ignoble race of men’; see also Krueger 1996:230. 

54  Xpetwv toogijc¢ has two implications: the group do not have the leisure to be properly 
educated, and they are Cynic philosophers for the sake of an income; both are noted by 
Lucian in the Fugitives, see below. 

55 Tov dé cic buds Taplovtwy wo meMadevpevwn ol uEev emidemxtixods Adyous xal Tod duadeis, of 
dé Mommpata cuvOevtec ddovaw, wo Mav PIAWSOV DUOY xateyvwxotes (“Those, however, who 
do come before you as men of culture either declaim speeches intended for display, and 
stupid ones to boot, or else chant verses of their own composition, as if they had detected 
in you a weakness for poetry”); trans. Cohoon 1940. 

56 I read vofov and dyewvécs with 1A980¢ and odf€v as the object of the participle emotayevwv, 
see Doring 2006:55; pace Cohoon 1940. 

57. On Dio’s rhetorical role-playing, see Jackson 2017:220-30. 
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association with what he identified as the target vice of his harangue. Unlike 
these Cynics who interact with the gullible and those in transit, he will effect 
real benefit to the city by providing guidance to a large gathering of proper 
citizens. Between Dio’s rhetorical purposes (disreputable company; penchant 
for frivolity) and a ready arsenal of critiques to be leveled at Cynics (low-class, 
ignorant imposters dependent on an income), the only new thing we learn 
about these Cynics is that there are many of them; the content of their thought 
and their social purposes remain to a very large degree obscure. 


3 Lucian, The Fugitives 12-21 


Lucian’s The Fugitives has had a much similar fate to Dio’s 32nd oration. Any 
interpretation of the reference to anonymous Cynics should take proper 
account of the satirist’s complex relationship to Cynicism, as well as of the 
text’s generic constraints. Lucian is fond of making use of Cynic personae, and 
scholars have noted that he is more preoccupied with this school than with 
any other.5® Lucian presents a positive Cynic depiction in the Demonax and 
a scathing one in The Passing of Peregrinus. The Cynic in Philosophies for Sale 
portrays in generalizing fashion the simplified and exaggerated features of 
the type that would make an audience laugh in recognition and appreciate 
the satirist’s acute skills of observation. In this work, the Cynic character clev- 
erly mixes cliché and penetrating summary in caricature style; to read it as 
an attack on philosophers (and the Cynics contemporary to himself) would 
be grossly unfair to the genre. This is made clear by Lucian himself in the 
Fisherman, where his alter ego Parrhesiades in defense states that his target is 
not philosophy or the few true philosophers, but the large group who claim to 
be philosophers: 


urcaraev eipt xat pooydns xat picopevdys xal prcdtugos xual plod mé&v Td 
ToLouTades Eldog TAY LLApAv avOownwv Tevv SE TOMO Elow, WE otaOa. 


I am a hater of pretensions and cheats and falsehood and conceit, and 
I hate all of this sort of foul people, and there are a great many of them, 
as you know. 


Pisc. 20 


58  Nesselrath 1998; Desmond 2008:60-73; Bosman 2012; Pérez-Jean 2018. 
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Far from rejecting Cynicism, Lucian embraces the Cynic role of exposing 
the tdgo¢ of philosophical fraud. 

As Philosophies for Sale and the Fisherman go together, so the Fugitives 
should be read with the Passing of Peregrinus. In the latter, Lucian has only 
contempt for those Cynics who rallied around Peregrinus and had wool drawn 
over their eyes by the “charlatan and trickster” (yong xal teyvitys). He also, in 
the authorial voice, makes disparaging remarks about the Aotdopia and coarse 
manner of another Cynic, Theagenes, implying that the type was well-known 
to his recipient/audience: 


... Kuvcod tivog peyaAy xal tooyeia TH pwvi ta common tadta xal ex toLddSov 
THY doetyy eriBowpevon xai &racw anaEatAas AoSopovupevov. 


... the customary utterings of some Cynic in a loud and harsh voice, 
invoking virtue at the street-corner and rebuking all and sundry. 
Peregr. 3-4 


The Fugitives was probably written shortly after the Passing of Peregrinus, and 
there is little doubt that Lucian still has the Cynic types of this work in mind 
when the anonymous Cynics are described in the Fugitives. Their description, 
again, should be read while taking proper cognizance of genre and context. 
The work is a comic dialogue, the mixed genre of which Lucian claimed to be 
the inventor. As the argument goes in the Double Indictment, the Syrian (one 
of a few instances where a Lucianic character comes close to being autobio- 
graphical) first abandoned Rhetoric and then went on to bring down Dialogue 
from its esteemed Platonic company to be “fettered by the bald questions and 
answers of Comedy” (Bis Acc. 34). This is the first proviso when reading the 
section on the anonymous Cynics: Lucian was “serious to raise a laugh”. The 
second proviso is that, when the Cynics are lambasted, it is not in Lucian’s own 
voice, but that of a character in the dialogue: Philosophy, personified as the 
dignified daughter of Zeus not overly keen to return to earth. 

The dialogue starts with a discussion between Apollo and Zeus on the 
recent self-immolation (of Peregrinus) at the Olympic Games, which caused 
quite a stench. Philosophy arrives in an emotional state, and Zeus inquires 
if it is the t8@to (here “commoners”) or the philosophers that plot against 
her as when Socrates was condemned to death. Philosophy answers that the 
problem group are in between: they seem to be philosophers but they have a 
vile, ignorant, impudent, and insolent (mapplapos, duablac, Ppcaous, dceryetac; 
Fug. 4) way of living. The first of these would-be philosophers were the soph- 
ists, and if it was not for the early Cynics (Fug. 11) she would have fled the earth 
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then already. But now there is a group, a “despicable tribe” (huapdv tt pdAov) 
that makes her presence among humans unbearable. What follows is an exten- 
sive description (Fug. 12-21) with much the same elements as in Dio’s brief 
account, though elaborated upon and exaggerated for comic effect. She starts 
with their lowly origins (slaves and menial workers) who in youth had no lei- 
sure time for education. As adults they were attracted to the esteem enjoyed by 
philosophers but since lack of time and means excluded them from that status 
properly earned, they turned to fake the role by way of dmévia (“desperation”), 
toAua (“boldness”), ducbia (“ignorance”), &vatcyuvtia (“shamelessness”), and 
ready Aotdopiag xatwas (“novel abuses”), completed by the Cynic outfit. They 
are like the donkey of Cyme who put on a lion skin and started to bray harshly 
(Fug. 13-14), and, with nobody noticing the difference, they manage to free 
themselves from a master and hard work, and to make a living by begging. 
Because of how easy it is to play the part, “every city is full of this fraud (Padtovp- 
yia)”, with the majority of them claiming allegiance to Diogenes, Antisthenes, 
and Crates, but imitating only the bad qualities of dogs: tAoudjy dé xat Atyvetav 
xal apmoayyny Kai &pposdiorn cvxva xat Koraxsioy xal TO caivery Tov Siddvta xai mepl 
tpametas yew (“barking, gluttony, theft, frequent sex, fawning, wagging their 
tails to get something, and hanging about tables”; Fug. 16). Philosophy goes 
on by first warning that their bad example as idle cheats will lure others away 
from eking out an existence the hard way, and then elaborating in detail on 
the discrepancy between their preaching and their practice (Fug. 19): they are 
unable to control their emotions and desires, grabbing opportunities for sexual 
license, gluttony and greed, and they leave behind the pretense of philosophy 
as soon as the occasion arises. As a result, the idi@tat, usually so respectful of 
philosophy, now become scornful of it. 

The rest of the dialogue does not concern the current investigation directly 
(the main culprits turn out to be runaway slaves-turned-philosophers in 
Philippopolis), neither does space allow a detailed analysis of Philosophy’s cri- 
tique. A comparison with Dio’s remarks in the 32nd oration highlights some 
salient features. It shares with Dio the class perspective, the mention of large 
numbers (in Lucian spread to all cities) and the concern that they harm the 
reputation of philosophy among the lower levels of society. There are some 
differences, though: Dio’s total ignorance (od8év énictapevwv) is substituted by 
rudimentary philosophical knowledge,°? annulled, however, by the complete 
incongruity between their Adyot and their gpya (Fug. 19). Lucian replaces Dio’s 


59 Lucian includes some finer points of doctrine to be found in transmitted Cynic material, 
among others, having women and children in common from Diogenes’ Republic, as also 
in Plato and Zeno’s ideal states; the xvvoyapa (“dog’s wedding”); the “lordly” (tupavvixddc) 
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remarks on the triviality and frivolity of their preaching with the better-known 
harsh and angry rebukes. Whereas Dio notes their biological lineage (vd8ov 
xal dyevves TAHG0¢), Lucian elaborates on their being manual laborers without 
education; in Dio, their audiences are typically gullible youths and imperma- 
nent visitors to the city, while Lucian depicts them as begging from “whomever 
they wish, collecting tribute and doing the rounds, ‘shearing the sheep”, taking 
advantage of people who would give, either out of respect for the cyjpa or for 
fearing their responses (Fug. 14). By the former, indicating “outward appear- 
ance’, Philosophy bemoans the inability of people to distinguish between 
these yoytat and the real philosophers (tots 6p98¢ ptAocopodat; Fug. 15). 

The main point of the Lucianic depiction is that these people are imposters 
and frauds with the sole aim to benefit materially from their role-playing and 
so escape from a life of poverty and toil. It should also be noted that Lucian 
deliberately differentiates between them and the Cynic founders (evidently to 
salvage the latter) and that he considers them a larger group of would-be phi- 
losophers, that is, consisting not exclusively of Cynics, even though this philos- 
ophy suffers the most from their imitation. 

There is no doubt that Philosophy presents an overdrawn picture of these 
imposter “Cynics”. We can assume that Cynics begging themselves to riches 
were restricted to “next level” tricksters like Peregrinus. The latter is a good 
case in point of Lucianic exaggeration, as compared to portrayals of the figure 
elsewhere.®° While Philosophy is presented as an ivory-tower elitist, we do not 
have to doubt that the sentiments she voices are broadly shared by the author, 
much in common with those expressed by Parrhesiades in the Fisherman, 
where the imposters and real philosophers can only be distinguished by the 
former's love of money. While Lucian the satirist spares no school of thought, 
he does not reject Cynicism, and he holds in high esteem the few “real” Cynics, 
as he does Demonax’s humane version of the philosophy. In his view, the 
“Cynics” described by Philosophy are not Cynics at all. 


4 Conclusion 


When reviewing the history of criticism leveled against the Cynics up to the 
second century CE, we have seen that a body of literature grew that drew a 
distinction between the (idealized) figures of Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates, 


manner of begging, proclaiming the age of Cronus (Fug. 17); it is doubtful, however, that 
he heard these from the street Cynics themselves. 
60 —_ Aulus Gellius A 12.11; cf. Desmond 2008:72—73; Goulet-Cazé 2019:21-22. 
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and those attempting to imitate these early figures in their way of living. From 
a removed, objective point of view, however, there is little difference between 
the latter group and the former: they wore the Cynic costume and operated in 
public spaces of the cities of the empire, where they performed the Cynic life 
while begging and confronting their fellows with their false opinions and mor- 
als. We may accept that there were many of them and that the majority hailed 
from the lower rungs of society. Authors from the literate levels (aristocrats and 
pepaideumenoi like Dio and Lucian)® were adamant that they were imposters 
who knew nothing of the philosophy itself, and for that reason put forward 
“real Cynics” who were from their own class but embraced the Cynic life as a 
result of its Socratic-Antisthenic-Diogenic tenets. Our authors nowhere tell us 
much about the content of their philosophy: Dio may have deduced the jokes 
and witticisms he mentions from the Cynic chreia collections, while Lucian 
mentions commonplaces like their rejection of pleasure and lust, flattery and 
lies, adultery and drinking. 

Goulet-Cazé is no doubt correct that the imperial version of Cynicism which 
emphasized the évotacts Biov should be understood as a philosophy of the dis- 
advantaged classes, with the odd exception proving the rule.®* Goulet-Cazé 
sees the newly found vigor of Cynicism from the late first century CE as arising 
from the social context of a rapidly expanding empire, an increasing wealth 
gap, and material exhibitionism on the part of the rich. The times required a 
voice from below, a social protest movement, a way to object to what seemed 
an unjust and corrupt world, and to give a sense of purpose to a life without 
means. The Cynic shortcut to virtue, the emphasis on self-sufficiency and what 
is at hand, on doing not knowing, the rejection of wealth, status, and cultural 
refinement—all these fitted the bill for those groups that were alienated from 
the corridors of power anyway. 

These Cynics would not have been popular with the educated classes, 
who by that time already appropriated the early Cynics for their own pur- 
poses. Their critics were of course correct that a lack of education made them 
prone to incongruities and gullible for charismatic swindlers. We need not 
reject them all as imposters, though:® as with most popular movements, one 
should allow for varying degrees of integrity and opportunism. As regards the 


61 See also the revealing episode of Herodes Atticus meeting a Cynic in Aulus Gellius NA 9.2. 

62  Goulet-Cazé 2019:78-81. 

63 Goulet-Cazé 2019:18. 

64 To quote Goulet-Cazé 2019:78—79: “... it is difficult for the historian of philosophy to get a 
fair appreciation for this popular Cynicism because the available documents that speak 
about it come almost entirely from its detractors. And so one has to read between the 
lines. The disadvantaged classes may actually have been practicing a genuine Cynicism, 
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difficulty to distinguish between them, that fault was from the start built into 
the Cynic system. 
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6 
The Oracular Theme in Plato’s Apology of Socrates 


Clive Chandler 


go@ots pev aivixtipa becpatw del, 
axatois dé patrov xadv Boayet didcoxarov 
SOPHOCLES, Fr. 704 


The truth is that Plato’s text gets more difficult every time one looks 
at it. 
STOKES 1992, 28 


In Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Socrates says many remarkable and provoca- 
tive things, which seems consistent with what other ancient authors, perhaps 
independent of Plato, claim was a feature of the actual speech he delivered in 
court.! But his most audacious utterance, arguably, is when he introduces a sur- 
prise witness who startled the jurors: the god at Delphi.? In fact, apart from the 
brother of Chaerephon, this is the only witness that Socrates summons to give 
evidence and whose testimony is actually quoted verbatim in the speech.? 


1 Xenophon (Apol. 1) draws attention to this at the very start of his summary of Socrates’ 
defence, yeypapact pév odv mepl tovtov xal dAAoL né&vtes EtvXoV THS MEyaAnyoplac adtod: @ xxl 
SHAov dtt TH dvtt ottws Epeyoy bMd Lwxedtovc. On Socrates’ arrogance, including the story 
of the Oracle, as an issue for Plato and Xenophon in their polemical engagement with the 
post-trial controversy, see especially Danzig 2003. 

2 Since my focus in this chapter will be on the oracular theme in the speech and its signifi- 
cance, I shall not address the issue of the historicity of the Oracle itself which has preoccu- 
pied others. Summary of the debate and positions of earlier scholars can be found in Stokes 
(1992, 51-68), who engages in an extended discussion of the oracle as truth or fiction and 
Graham and Barney (2016), who present a carefully considered examination of all the evi- 
dence and very cautiously offer 426 BCE as a likely year. 

3 Chaerephon’s brother has to testify to the truth of this event since Chaerephon himself is 
dead (Plato, Apol. 21a.7—-8). To counter the misrepresentation of his activities and interests 
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The avowed purpose in introducing the god’s testimony is to explain how 
Socrates acquired notoriety for a certain kind of wisdom—human wisdom: 


xat pot, @ dvdpec ‘APyvatot, yn SopuByonte, pyd’ écv SdEw tr duty peya A€yewv" 
od yap ELdv €p@ Tov Adyov ov dv Agyw, GAN elg dELdypewv buiv tov Aeyovta 
avoiow. THs yap Epis — ci 84) tig Eotw copia xat ofa, Udptupa duty mapeEopat 
tov Oedv ev AcAgots. Xaipepadvta yao tote mov — odtog éudc te Etatpos Hv ex 
veov xal DUdv TH MANOEL Etatpds Te Kal CUVEMUYE THY MOLY TAdTHY Kal LE’ 
byav xathAde — xat tote dy ofog Hv Xapepav, wo apodpdct eg’ tt dounaetev. 
xai 64 mote xat cig AcAqods EAOwv EtoAUyoe Tooto pavtevoacbat xal, dep 
Aéyw, LN) OopvBeite, & &vdpec Hpeto yap dy el tig Euod etn copwrepos. evetrev 
odv h Tlvia pydéva copwtepov elvan. xat todtwy mépt 6 ddeAMds duly adtod 
odtoal waptupnosl, emeldy exetvoc teteAeUTyKEV.> 


Please, gentlemen of Athens, do not heckle me, not even if you think 
I am boasting. For whatever statement I am going to make is not my own 
statement, but I am going to refer you to a speaker who is credible to you. 
I shall offer you as witness of my wisdom—if that’s what it is or of some 
kind—the god at Delphi. You know Chaerephon, I assume. He was a close 
friend of mine from my youth, a comrade to the majority of you, endured 
the recent penalty of exile along with you and returned to Athens when 
you did. And you know, of course, what sort of man Chaerephon was, and 
how over-enthusiastic he was for whatever he set his heart on. In fact, 
one time he even went to Delphi and had the audacity to seek a response 
from the oracle on this question and, as I say, don’t heckle me, gentlemen. 
For he actually asked whether anyone was wiser than me. So the Pythia 
responded that no one was wiser. Chaerephon’s brother over here will 
testify to this for you since Chaerephon is dead. 
Apol. 20e.3-21a.8 


On the one hand, the careful inclusion of qualifications and the attribution 
of responsibility to the dead Chaerephon serve to distance Socrates from the 


exemplified by Aristophanes Clouds, Socrates construes the majority of the jury as wit- 
nesses to its falsehood (pcotupac dé adtods budv Tods MOMs Napexonat, Plato, Apol. 19d.1-2), 
although, strictly, this declaration does not make these citizens witnesses whose testimony is 
formally promulgated in court. 

4 Is Socrates being diplomatic? In the Charmides, Socrates refers to Chaerephon as povixdg 
(153b.2), in a context where his friend has jumped up and greeted him warmly on seeing him 
return safely after the battle at Potidaea. 

5 Ihave used Stokes’s (1997) edition of the text. 
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entire episode.® But whatever Plato's intention was, it is difficult to see how 
such apologetics would successfully exonerate Socrates from allegations of 
arrogance, or at least pomposity. Plato’s text itself includes two explicit expec- 
tations that the jurors will be sufficiently offended, and in his own alterna- 
tive account of Socrates’ defense, Xenophon remarks on this same anecdote 
in Socrates’ speech to draw attention to its boastfulness. At the same time, 
Socrates is confident that the jury will regard the Oracle as a reliable witness 
(cig dEtdypewy byiv tov A€yovta dvotow, 20e.6). Socrates’ stunt is unparalleled 
as far as we are aware. Naturally, calling upon divinities as witnesses in order 
to strengthen one’s assertion that one is telling the truth was as common in 
fifth century Athens as in many other societies. The famous Athenian states- 
man Solon in the sixth century BCE composed a poem (Fr. 34W) in which he 
imagined that the goddess Earth, pytyp peyiotn Satdvev OAvuriwv, would one 
day “testify in the Court of Time” (cvpraptupoty ... ev dixy ypdvov) that his land 
reforms were just and wise (lines 1-7). Prophecies and oracles are occasion- 
ally cited and deployed in our surviving speeches from the fourth century BCE. 
For example, in a prosecution speech involving fraudulent and corrupt activ- 
ities by an ambassador, Demosthenes (Or. 19.297 On the Embassy) requires 
the court official to read out oracles which advised the Athenian people to 
be wary of their commanders and statesmen at various times in the past. In 
this instance, Demosthenes is drawing upon oracles which applied in a dif- 
ferent context in order to convince his audience to adopt a particular attitude 
to the man targeted in the current prosecution. But calling a god as a witness 
to deliver testimony in the manner Socrates does here is an entirely different 
thing. Ordinarily, in Athenian forensic practice, the witness summoned was 
expected to make a declaration which confirmed a statement made by the liti- 
gant. This effectively is what the god at Delphi does, although the confirmation 
is not as clear as one would normally expect. The Oracle certainly can be inter- 
preted to confirm Socrates’ possession of wisdom, but does it serve to confirm 
the specific kind of wisdom which he has just described in his cautious way 
(Hep Eotlv tows dvopwnivyn copia, 20d.6—7; ei dy tig Eotw copia xai ola, 20e.6)? 
The answer must surely be no because the description of his reputation for 
wisdom and his qualified acceptance of its legitimacy which precedes his sum- 
moning of the divine witness was only achieved after a lengthy investigation 
into the Oracle’s message. The god’s testimony is the object of human interpre- 
tation from the very start. 

Socrates does not explain what motivated his old friend Chaerephon to con- 
sult the Oracle; he merely invites the jurors to recall their own impression of 


6 od yap ELov €e@ Tov Adyov (20e.5), Tpodpdc (21a.3), EToAUNTE (214.4). 
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Chaerephon’s character. So we can only speculate as to whether the Oracle con- 
firmed or refuted Chaerephon’s assumption—what answer did Chaerephon 
expect, or was he genuinely undecided?’ The question Chaerephon asks, and 
the answer he receives, deserve some scrutiny. We are fortunate in that we have 
an abundance of questions to, and responses from, the Delphic Oracle in other 
literary and documentary sources which permit us to compare Chaerephon’s 
oracle with a broad range of others. It has been noticed that most accounts of 
Delphic oracles are embedded in framing narratives which follow a recogniz- 
able pattern: crisis, consultation, interpretation, action, and confirmation or 
refutation made manifest in the oracle’s fulfillment.’ It could be argued that 
Plato’s Apology of Socrates includes some elements in conformity with this pat- 
tern, and I find that Julia Kindt has anticipated several of the points I intended 
to make in this chapter, as well as offering insights which had not occurred to 
me but which I find entirely persuasive.? 

One noticeable tendency in accounts of the Oracle’s response is that it 
frequently frustrates the aspirations of the party seeking a response. A good 
example of this kind of response is to be found in the very first of Parke and 
Wormell’s compendium of oracles: the case of the citizens of a town Aigeum 
in Arcadia, particularly because the question they asked is framed in a similar 
way to Chaerephon’s. When they won a small naval victory over another city 
they asked the Delphic Oracle, “Who is better than we?” The Oracle gave a long 
list of other cities which were better: Aigeum did not even come close.!! Even 
more instructive are those oracular anecdotes which relate to claims to the 
possession of wisdom. The folk tradition of the Seven Sages and their com- 
petitive relations, well-known to Plato and his readers, makes a connection 


7 The most likely impression is that he received “the response he had hoped for” (Kindt 
2016, 96); Socrates’ description of him (w¢ cpodpdc¢ eg’ St dppycetev, 21a.3-4) might lead 
one to take this line: Chaerephon had an objective. But the case is still difficult to decide, 
since his question leaves open the (admittedly less likely) possibility that he wanted to 
know whether there was someone else he should follow who was wiser than Socrates. 
Moore (2013, 297-98) lists some speculations as to Chaerephon’s motivation. 


8 See Maurizio (1997, 3-12), who accounts for this pattern as a “process of structuration” 
which represents the truth of the tale from the perspective of the teller. 
9 Kindt’s project is to show how Plato’s Socrates draws on the resources of oracle stories in 


Greek culture and that this strategy is highly relevant to the way one should interpret the 
philosophical message of the speech (2016, 91). 

10. ~—— Parke and Wormell 1956 (Pw1). 

11 Pwi. The pattern is replicated in other narrative situations where a human source of wis- 
dom is asked a question of this kind, cf. Croesus to Solon and the Athenian’s reply in 
Herodotus, Hist. 1.29-33. 
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between the claims to wisdom and the Delphic Oracle. Chilon of Sparta 
and Anacharsis the Scythian posed the same question to the Oracle, “Who is 
wiser than I?” They were both told that a man named Myson of Oeta, a per- 
son no one had even heard of, was wiser than either of them.!3 The response 
that the Oracle gives in Chaerephon’s case goes somewhat against the grain 
then. But given the Oracle’s involvement in the legends of the Seven Sages, the 
response Chaerephon received, because it went against the tendency for these 
kinds of questions, could easily be read as an endorsement of Socrates, and so 
it is unsurprising that later tradition inscribes him among the Seven Sages of 
ancient times.!4 

But on closer analysis, the Oracle’s response to Chaerephon’s question is 
much simpler than the parallels I have mentioned. Chaerephon asked, “Is 
anyone wiser than Socrates?” The Oracle effectively replied “No”. Although 
the impression is given that the Oracle conveyed this response in words, it is 
just not impossible that the message in this kind of question was conveyed 
through a token (one token signifying an affirmative reply another token a neg- 
ative reply). 

At first, the Oracle’s response seems unequivocal. Contrary to the belief 
articulated in the Sophocles fragment quoted at the beginning of this essay, the 
Oracle’s statement, and the language in which it is couched, is not at all cryp- 
tic, enigmatic, ambiguous, or even mildly metaphorical.!® Although it would 
be possible to understand it differently, a plausible implication of the words 
‘No one is wiser is Socrates” is that “Socrates is wisest”. This interpretation of 
the Oracle is encouraged by the folk tradition involving the Seven Sages which 
I mentioned earlier. It is also the interpretation that Socrates himself enter- 
tains when he first hears the oracle and seems to accept by the time he has 
subjected the Oracle’s claims to a series of tests: 


12 __— De Strycker and Slings (1994, 78) suggest that these anecdotes may actually have given 
Chaerephon the idea to ask the Delphic Oracle the question which he did. 

13. Diogenes Laertius 1.1.30. 

14 Diogenes Laertius 1.1.29-33 provides a summary of different versions. Plato, Prot. 342e- 
343), the earliest extant list, identifies the pithy maxim as a characteristic of the Seven 
Sages. On Socrates inserted among the Sages, see Drbal 2009. 

15 Certainly Plato's version of the response would not rule this out, whereas Xenophon’s 
would seem to entail a verbal form. Bowden (2005, 99-100) finds the idea that the Pythia 
could draw lots for “yes” or “no” answers “plausible” (at least by fourth century BCE), and 
suspects an allusion to this practice in Plato, Resp. 617c-e, although he does not comment 
on the Apology case. 

16 _ In fact, if Sophocles, Fr. 704 were in a reader’s mind when reading the Apology, a delicious 
possibility would initially present itself: Socrates would emerge as a cxatdc, not a copdc! 
But it must be remembered that the Oracle was responding to Chaerephon, not Socrates. 
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xal potvetot todtov A€yelv TOV Lwxpdty, Moooxeypracbat dé TH EU™ dvouratt, 
ee Trapdderypa Troodwevos, Warep dv ci cimot tt “Odtosg buadv, @ &vOpwrro1, 
coputates oti, Satig WamEp Lwxpatys Eyvwxev Sti ovdevdc dELd¢ eott TH 


aAnNPela Teds Toplav”. 


And he seems, to be talking about this!” Socrates, and to be using my 
name as well, making me an example, as if he were to say: “That one of 
you, mortals, is wisest who, just like Socrates, realizes that in truth he is 
worth nothing when it comes to wisdom”. 


Apol. 23a.7-b.4 


Despite his caution, Socrates offers an elaboration of the Oracle’s meaning in 
which he accepts the title “wisest”, but in such a way as to place the superlative 
form of the adjective in its appropriate context. However, just as in the case of 
the Seven Sages tradition, where the prize for wisdom is ultimately, and wisely, 
surrendered to Apollo, so too Socrates denigrates any form of human wisdom 
when judged against the standard of divine wisdom. 

But Socrates’ initial reaction to the Oracle’s response had been confusion: 


TAOTA Yop Eyw anovous EvelvuovLNy odtwot: “TI mote A€yel 6 YEedc, xal Tl MOTE 
aivitteto; eya yap oy otte peya ote cutxpov abvoida Euavt@ copds wv: TI 
odv MOTE AEYEL PkOKWY ELE TOPWTATOV Elva; Od YAP Shmov Pevdetal ye od yap 
PEpig AVTH”. Kal TOADV LEV XPOVOV HTOpOUV TI MOTE ALYEL. 


For on hearing this I was set to pondering deeply along the following 

lines: “What on earth is the god saying, and what on earth is the solution 

to his riddle? For I am aware that I am not wise in any great or small 

degree. What on earth, then, is he saying when he declares that I am the 

wisest? He certainly can’t be lying—that’s not sanctioned for him’. And to 

begin with for a long time I was at a loss as to what on earth he was saying. 
Apol. 21b.2-7 


Socrates’ bafflement is prompted by his awareness of his own lack of wisdom 
and by his conviction that it is not divinely sanctioned for gods to tell lies. His 
disinclination to accept the oracular response at face value is shaped by a wide- 
spread belief in his culture that communications from the gods, whether in the 


17 Le., the Socrates that has come to realize that it seems only the god is truly wise and 
that the Oracle means that human wisdom (1 dv8ewrivy copia) is worth little or nothing 


(23a.5-7)- 
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form of oracles, dreams, or other media such as the flight of birds, are not trans- 
parent and direct but require interpretation. To use Socrates’ own language, 
the oracle communicates through riddles (aivittetat, 21b.4). A good illustration 
of this view, and one with which both Plato and his readers were familiar, is 
provided by sayings of the earlier philosophers Xenophanes of Colophon and 
Heraclitus of Ephesus.!® When it comes to divine communication, humans 
have to work hard to figure out what, precisely, is being said. Many oracles in 
our literary sources use highly metaphorical language. A famous example of 
this is the Delphic response reported by the historian Herodotus (Hist. 7.141) 
which gave the Athenians so much trouble when they were faced with deci- 
sions about what to do as the Persian army advanced upon them—abandon 
the city, or stay and fight for it? But even less metaphorically-framed oracles 
could be ambiguous. King Croesus of Lydia (again in Herodotus) asks the 
Oracle what will happen if he crosses the Halys river (the frontier separating 
his kingdom from the Persian Empire). The Oracle replies “If you cross the 
Halys you will destroy a great empire” (Hist. 1.53). 

In Socrates’ case, he decides to see whether he can find anyone wiser than 
himself in order to test the god’s response.!9 This activity makes him something 
of a nuisance in Athenian society but absorbs so much time that he has little 
leisure for anything else (23b.7—c.1). The conversations which he has with any 
person he meets who has a reputation for knowledge and wisdom constitute 
the foundation of the elenchus which characterizes so many of his philosoph- 
ical conversations in Plato’s works. His reaction to the oracle’s response initi- 
ates, as many have remarked, the life of philosophy itself for which Socrates 
will become notorious and famous.?° The conclusion which Socrates reaches 


18 — oto dr’ dpc mdvte Goi Ovytoto’ dreet~av, dd yodvy Cytobvtes E~evploxovcw duewvov 
(Xenophanes, Fr. 18); 6 dvaé 06 Td pavteldv ott 16 Ev AcAgots odte AEyet otte xpUMTEL dAAK 
oynpatvet (Heraclitus, Fr. 93; possibly also relevant are Fr. 54 and 123). 

1g __ As Kindt (2016, 96-97, 100-1) emphasizes, Socrates’ confusion and the course of action 
which he adopts actually mark him out as non-hybristic character in this oracle story 
(in contrast to figures such as Croesus in Herodotus and Xuthus in Euripides’ Jon), and 
demonstrate not only the parallels with the (culturally-approved) systematic interpre- 
tation of oracles but also that Socrates’ method of philosophical inquiry itself is what is 
being tested by the enterprise. 

20  Bussanich (2006, 204) proposes the possibility that Socrates was already engaged in 
philosophical activities before, but that Chaerephon’s oracle led him to begin the wider 
public engagement for which he became notorious in Athenian society and to adopt a 
procedure which became more formalized as elenchus, and I find this suggestion to be 
consistent with the version of his life-path which Socrates gives in the Apology; in an 
essay in a subsequent Companion, however, Bussanich (2013, 284) seems tentative and 
gives prominence to McPherran’s view (1996, 215) that Socrates had practiced the elen- 
chus even before he was aware of the Oracle. Perhaps it would be helpful to distinguish 
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after considerable experience in conversing even with people who do have 
knowledge about something (arts and crafts, for example) is that such knowl- 
edge leads them to think they have knowledge in other, more important things, 
when in fact they do not. Faced with such an alternative, Socrates is clear about 
what he prefers: 


OTE LE ELCLUTOV dvepwTev DrtEp TOD YpyoLLOd métEpE SeEatyv dv obtws Wome 
EXW EXEL, UTE TL TOSS WV THY ExElvwv Goglav Ente duabhs THY dpabiav, 
aupetepa & éxetvor Zxyovatv éxetv. drexpwwapnyy ody Euavt@ xai TH KENTLA Ott 
Lot AvatteAol Wamp Eyw ExeElv. 


And so I asked myself on the Oracle’s behalf whether I would accept 
being just the way I am, in no degree wise with their wisdom, nor igno- 
rant with their ignorance, or whether I would accept being both of what 
they are. So I answered myself and the Oracle that it was more to my 
advantage to be just as I am. 

Apol. 22e.1-5 


This is a striking and unusual way of putting things. The substance of 
Socrates’ point could have been made without involving the Oracle at all 
here. Paradoxically, Socrates appropriates the role of the Oracle as questioner 
(itself an odd ploy—usually it is the Oracle that is asked the questions), and 
as responder (the more typical role of the Oracle). It is as if Socrates has inter- 
nalized the Oracle’s interactive operations. Socrates does not need to pay a 
visit to the Oracle to find a solution to his question; he can provide his own 
answer. One might compare the advice attributed to Socrates in Xenophon, 
Memor.1.1.9 regarding the kinds of questions which can be answered by human 
intelligence (dvépwrtvn yvwun) and calculation (dprOunoavtas  petenoavtas 
7 otmoavtas) without recourse to divination. In Xenophon’s text, the kind of 
questions used to illustrate this—‘Is it better to get a knowledgeable pilot to 
steer my ship or a man without expertise?”—are perhaps more banal,”! but 
Socrates’ question to himself in the Apology conforms to the same “either-or” 
format (m6tepov ... 4) and enforces practically self-evident conclusions on the 
preferability of one alternative over the other which entails ignorance. From 
the phrasing of Socrates’ summative answer (&nexpivdyv obv guavtd xat TH 


between Socrates’ life as presented in the Apology and the kind of activities which Plato 
represents him conducting in other works. I am not convinced that the inconsistencies 
are very important or that some acceptable reconciliation is not possible. 

21 Or perhaps not, they could be a matter of life and death. 
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XENOKA Stt pot AvarteAo? womep exw eyetv), we can also see that Socrates has 
implicitly remodeled Chaerephon’s original question to conform to a standard- 
ized format, recoverable from Athenian inscriptions of the fourth century BCE, 
for questions to the Oracle concerning cult practices: “Is it better and more 
profitable (Awov xat detvov) for [us] to ...2”22 

In fact, Socrates takes things even further. His reformulated version of the 
god’s response in 23a.6—b.4 betrays an interesting shift: the god responded orig- 
inally to Chaerephon; Socrates, for reasons which are quite understandable, 
took this response to be aimed specifically at himself, since he was the subject 
of the question and its reply; but now we notice that, in Socrates’ revised ver- 
sion, the response is in fact addressed to all humans (@ d&v@pwrot, 23b.2), and 
Socrates a mere example, or mapdderya (23b.1), of the truth of the god’s prop- 
osition. Socrates has cast himself as a npogytys¢ who as solved an oracle which 
appeared superficially transparent but was in fact an atvrypa.23 

The question is left open as to whether Socrates is, or will continue to be, the 
only example of such a proposition: perhaps in the course of his investigations 
in the future Socrates will find someone who is already aware he knows noth- 
ing, or will at least convince someone that this is the case. Then Socrates will 
not be the only example. This shift to the general applicability of a response 
which initially only seemed relevant to Socrates allows him to conceive of his 
continued investigations and interactions with people who have a reputation 
for wisdom as a kind of service or assistance to the god: 


tat’ obv éyw pév ett xat vOv mepumv Cytd xal Eoevvd xatd tov Gedv xat Tv 
dotav xat Fever &v tive olwpat coger elvar xat emerdcv pot py Sony, TH EQ 
BonPan enidetxvuprert Ott ox ET! copdc. 


So, in accordance with the god, I continue to this day to go around search- 
ing and inquiring after these things from anyone, whether Athenian or 
foreigner, I think is wise. And whenever he does not seem to be wise to 
me, I assist the god and demonstrate that he is not wise. 

Apol. 23b.4-7 


22 E.g., Pw281 (= SEG 21 519.410), PW285 (= 1G ii? 333.24-6) and see Bowden (2005, 22-24, 
123). But, because Socrates only engages in reformulating the question retrospectively, 
I suggest that he avoids what Walsh (2003, 64) insightfully identifies as the constraint on 
the divine which such alternative questions imposed. 

23 Bussanich (2013, 281) links Socrates’ posture here to the function of the npogfjta described 
in Plato, Tim. 72a.6—-b.5. 
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It is remarkable how the god’s pronouncement becomes the initiator not 
only of a decision to follow a course of action but actually of a form of life. 
Socrates had not asked “Is it better for me to pursue a life of philosophy” but, 
upon his reflection on his reaction to the pronouncement, understands that 
his life-pursuit is endorsed by the god. An answer to one man’s impulsive ques- 
tion effectively becomes a prophecy of destiny for the third party.?* 


1 Fake Human “Oracles” and Their Interpretation 


So divine oracles in fact tell the truth, even if they first appear confusing or 
to state something which one thinks is not the truth. What about statements 
which purport to tell the truth which come from humans? Socrates’ initial 
reaction and extended response to the statement from the Oracle is strikingly 
different from other claims which his fellow citizens have made about him as 
recounted in earlier sections of the speech. The speech begins with an elab- 
orate and critical review of what his prosecutors have just said about him in 
court. They have warned the jury to be wary of being deceived by Socrates 
because he is a clever speaker (w¢ Setvod dvtog Aye, 17b.1). Socrates declares 
he is confident that this claim will be refuted the moment he starts to speak.25 
Socrates does not need to ponder the truth of his accusers’ claim. He knows 
that he is not a talented speaker and that his audience will soon realize that 
too. Yet, even here, Socrates offers an interpretation which can rescue the 
truth of the accusers’ claim: if, by “clever speaker” they mean that he tells the 
truth, then he would accept the label pytwp; but of course, that is not what 
they mean.”° Socrates’ proposed re-interpretation of the accusers’ claim (Setwo¢ 
Aéyewv) foreshadows his later revision of how the Oracle's adjective copwta- 
to¢ is to be understood but without the need for prolonged reflection. So too, 


24  Tor’s insightful interpretation (2016, 96) of the meaning of Heraclitus Fr. 93 could be 
invoked here: “... what Apollo tells you is not, in fact, the true answer to the inquiry which 
you put to the oracle. In speaking the oracle, Apollo tells you something else which, how- 
ever, gestures towards that answer, serving as an orienting but also difficult and ambigu- 
ous starting point from which the mortal interpreter will then succeed or fail to arrive at 
the understanding he requires’. 

25 © 6tt adbtixa dm’ guod ekeyyOjoovta Zoyw, emeiddv pd’ drwotiody qatvwuat Sewds A€dyew 
(17b.1-3). The phrasing is subtle and ironic since, although the words b2’ ¢uot might sug- 
gest Socrates is somehow the conscious agent of the refutation, the additions adtixa, 
gpyw, patvwpat point to a more spontaneous result, where Socrates’ conscious efforts are 
irrelevant. 

26 Socrates implies that he knows this (0b xatd tovtous, 17b.6) although he does not belabor 
the fact. 
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Socrates knows without question that the statement that he causes harm by 
studying things beneath the earth and in the sky, and teaching how the weaker 
argument can be made into the stronger (19b.4—c.1), is not true, and is confi- 
dent that the majority of the Athenians present could testify to the falsity of 
the statement from their own experience (19d.1-7). 

When Socrates proceeds to finally address the current charges brought by 
the prosecutors headed by Meletus (24b.4—c.3), he soon lapses into the kind 
of personal interaction he prefers—dialogue rather than continuous speech. 
He first deals with the charge of corrupting the young, and through a series of 
interrogations entices Meletus to claim that Socrates is the only person in the 
entire city who corrupts the young (25a.g-11)—clearly a somewhat implausi- 
ble claim. If the Oracle’s declaration that no one is wiser than Socrates seemed 
odd, then Meletus’ view that everyone but Socrates has a beneficial effect on 
the young sounds even more preposterous. In the next sequence, Socrates 
tackles the charge of not acknowledging the gods of the city and of introduc- 
ing new gods. Once again, Socrates poses questions to Meletus which draw the 
prosecutor to the stronger claim that Socrates does not acknowledge gods at 
all. But, as Socrates is swift to point out, such a claim risks self-contradiction if 
Meletus is also accusing him of introducing new divinities: 


Zolxev yao Wome alvirypa cuvtiévtt Stamtetpapeven “Apa yvwcetat Laxpdtys 
6 copes Sy Euod yaptevtiCopevov ual évavei’ Enavt@ Aeyovtos, H eEaratyow 
abtov xal tods doug tods dxcovovtac;” obtos yap éuol paivetat ta Evavtin 
AEYELV AVTOG EAUTH Ev TH YPAPH Wortep dv ci elton “Adixet Laxpadtygs Geods od 
voutTwv, dd Peods vouilwv”. xaitot tobtd Eott matCovtos. 


For he’s like a person putting together a riddle to test somebody with: 
“Will the wise Socrates realize that I’m having fun and contradicting 
myself, or will I deceive him and the others listening?” For I can see that 
he’s contradicting himself in the indictment, as if he were to say “Socrates 
causes harm by not acknowledging gods but rather acknowledging gods”. 
And this is an indication that he’s joking. 

Apol. 27a.1-7 


We notice that Socrates uses the same verb, make up a riddle (aivittec@a), as 
he did when he first confronted the oracular response which was delivered 
to Chaerephon (21b.4). Riddles in ancient Greek culture frequently involved 
apparent self-contradiction. A good example is the one that was said to have 
totally flummoxed the great poet Homer: a group of boys on the shore taunted 
the poet by saying “What we catch we leave behind, what we do not catch we 
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take with us”. In some versions of the story, Homer suffers a stroke and dies 
from the effort of trying to work out what they mean.’ Socrates will die too, 
but not because he cannot work out Meletus’ riddle. The god’s riddle, like all 
good oracles, turned out to contain a truth, initially concealed owing to the 
impaired nature of human understanding. When a god speaks in riddles, as 
Socrates and Plato’s readers would agree, while one may not be aware that 
what he says is true, he cannot be lying. When a human speaks in riddles, how- 
ever, one may not be aware that what he says is true, but he could be lying (or 
‘joking’, which can involve a lie). Meletus is no Oracle, even if his answers have 
something of the character of an Oracle through their paradoxical quality. He 
is a lying joker, completely uninterested in the authentic work of the god.8 


2 The Divine Sign 


Several sources, including the dialogues of Plato, speak of Socrates’ divine sign. 

In Plato’s speech, Socrates invokes this mysterious experience on two impor- 

tant occasions. The first is when Socrates is trying to explain what has been 

responsible for his never having taken a proactive role in the affairs of the city: 
Stt pot Getdv tr wat Satpdviov ytyvetat ... Erol dé tobr’ Eotw ex madd doEdue- 
VOV, PWYY| TIS YLYVOLEVN, H OTAV YEvyTal, del ATOTPETEL ME TOUTOV 6 dv UEMW 
TPATtTEl, MpotpETtel Se obTOTE. 


that something divine and supernatural happens to me ... This began 
when I was a child, a certain voice which happens, and whenever it hap- 
pens it always turns me away from whatever I am about to do, but never 
urges me towards it. 

Apol. 31c.8-d.4 


Although all this voice has said is “Don’t!”, it has resulted in Socrates surviving 
as long as he has, since, as he claims, he would have been put to death long ago 
and would not have been able to deliver the god’s service to the Athenians. At 
least this is how Socrates interprets what the voice has said. 


27 + E.g., Certamen 328-33. In Certamen 60, it is the Delphic Oracle which warns of the boys’ 
riddle (véwv matdwv alvrypce) and its connection to Homer’s death. 

28 The issue of Meletus’ lack of seriousness is repeated: ce aivittec@or xal xoaptevtiZecOar 
(27d.5-6); 6 dy xal ev TH ypagy Exucwpwddv MEAntos Eyedcnpato (in respect to Socrates’ 
divine sign; 31d.1-2). 
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On the second occasion, Socrates is delivering his final words to the jury 
and, as if he has just realized it, says that the divination normally provided by 
his divine sign (ny elwevie pavtia) n Tod Satpoviov, 40a.4) has at no stage made 
an appearance, either while he was on his way to court or during his speech. 


tt odv aitiov elvat broAapBdve; yw duty oa: xwdvvedvet yep Lot Td cvpBEeBr- 
x0¢ Todt ayabdv yeyovevat, xal obn ga0’ SmtwE Huets dp9G>o UnoAauBdvoner, 
Scot oldueba xaxdv elvan Td TeOvervant. WEY LOL TEXUNPLOV TOUTOD YEyovev’ od 
yap €a0’ Sttw¢ obx Hvavtiwby dv Lot TO Elwhd¢ ontstov, el uy TL EuEMov eyw 
cyabov mpdéEen. 


So what, do I suppose is the reason? I will tell you. For it seems likely 
to me that this thing which has happened is good, and there is no way 
that all of us who think that being dead is a bad thing are correct in that 
assumption. I have gained an important piece of evidence for this. For it 
would have been impossible for my usual sign not to oppose me if I had 
not been about to do something good. 

Apol. 40b.6-c.3 


Unlike the first mention of the sign, where it spoke, which was linked by 
Socrates with the continuation of his life, this passage articulates the connec- 
tion between the sign’s recent silence and Socrates’ imminent execution. Just 
as Socrates never entertains any doubt as to the divine origin of the oracle 
which Chaerephon transmitted, so too he seems utterly convinced that the 
daimonion represents something which is connected with the divine. In fact, 
the divine status of both is confirmed, as far as he is concerned, by the truth 
and reliability of their respective communications. 

Plato and Xenophon give somewhat different accounts of the operations 
of Socrates’ divine sign. Xenophon reports that Socrates claimed that the 
divine sign was inclined to give both affirmative and negative signals—it told 
Socrates to do this and not to do that. However, Plato’s Socrates in the Apology 
takes pains to emphasize that the divine sign only provides negative signals 
(31d.2-3). This enables Plato to establish a subtle consistency between the 
response of the god at Delphi and Socrates’ “divine sign’, further confirmation 
of their divinity: in reply to a question, the god answered “No”. Unprompted, 
the divine sign only says “Don't”. The negative particle in either case is od or py. 
The realization at the very end of his speech is highly significant: the divine 
by now does not even need to speak in order for Socrates to know what the 
god means. 
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3 The Final Word—Socrates as Oracle 


Plato’s Apology to Socrates ends with a section for which there is no parallel 
in surviving examples of other forensic speeches. Socrates addresses the jury 
after he has received notification of their decision to reject the fine of thirty 
minas offered by him on the security of his friends (one of whom is Plato him- 
self) and to impose the death penalty. In his final address, Socrates delivers a 
prophecy (xpynopwdjoat, 39c.1; wavtevacevos, 39d.9), directed specifically and 
the majority section of the jury that condemned him to death: they will find 
that other, younger, harsher (yaAenwtepot, 39d.2) men will replace Socrates and 
continue reproaching them for living incorrectly (obx dp0d¢ Chte, 39d.5). 

Of course, Socrates is exploiting a widely-held superstition: that people 
close to death tended to have prophetic powers.?9 But the oracular theme 
which we have traced throughout this speech renders his utterance here more 
compelling for Plato’s readers. Near the beginning of the speech, as we saw, 
Socrates laid claim to a reputation for “human wisdom”. Socrates’ prophecy 
now betrays a more than human wisdom. After starting in Plato’s speech as the 
indirect recipient of an oracle, Socrates has evolved in the closing section into 
an Oracle himself, or at least an authentic spokesperson for the Oracle like the 
Pythian priestess. If Socrates speaks like the god, there may be a riddle here: 
who are the young men that he refers to so ominously?° How can it be so easy 
to be good? But unlike Meletus whose riddles betray his ignorance, Socrates is 
not joking. 

By the end of Plato’s speech, we as readers have been confronted by a series 
of paradoxes: a man who never pursued a political career yet presented him- 
self as the greatest living statesman the Athenians had; a man who never set 
out to teach anyone anything, yet would inspire thousands of followers in 
many different schools of philosophy for centuries; a man whose friend asked 
the Delphic Oracle a silly question who would himself become the god’s Pythia 
and spokesman and the potential savior of Athens. If only the Athenians had 
realized this on the day of the trial. But perhaps we should not blame them— 
they had not heard the speech Plato put into Socrates’ mouth. 


29 = In Phaed. 85a.3-b.7, for example, Socrates draws a parallel between the prophetic capabil- 
ities of swans before death and himself when his execution is imminent. 

30 Socrates’ declaration is almost a threat as well as a prophecy. He ominously claims that 
he tried to hold these young men in check (od¢ viv yw xatetxov, 39d.1-2). His death will 
unleash them. Perhaps the reader can be expected to work out that one of these men will 
be the author of the Apology. 
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Transatlantic Utopias 


Plato’s Republic and the Guarani Missions in South America 


Gabriele Cornelli 


1 Introduction! 


The discovery of the work that is the object of this paper—De Administratione 
guaranica comparata ad Rempublicam Platonis commentarius by José Manuel 
Peramas—is related to a kind of game. Specifically, it involves one of the most 
beloved games on both sides of the Atlantic: football. In the edition of the 
Vatican newspaper L’Osservatore Romano published on the eve of the 2010 
FIFA World Cup (11/06/2010), Gianpaolo Romanato cites the work, which is 
more commonly known as Plato’s Republic and the Guaranis. The text is the 
source of an extraordinary revelation: football began as a game played between 
the Guaranis of the missions in the Paraguayan region and Brazil. 


1 The chapter is a revised version of a paper originally published in Portuguese: Cornelli 2016, 
125-36. 

2 This news is actually older, and it was published in another article a few years earlier in the 
journal Accién (June 1999, pp. 20-22). In this fun-but-serious article, Bartolomeu Melia, a 
Jesuit ethnologist, anthropologist, and reputable specialist on the Guarani Missions had 
already mentioned the same information. Melia reveals that Peramas is not the only source 
about the invention of soccer by Guaranis. Another well-known missions Jesuit, José Cardiel, 
exiled in Faenza like Peramas, wrote the following in a manuscript in 1771 (published in Spain 
by P. Hernandez in 1913 under the title Brief Account of the Missions of Paraguay): “Después 
de la misa se reparten las faenas de toda la semana, y se van a comer y a jugar a la pelota, que 
es casi su unico juego. Pero no la juegan como lo espafoles: no la tiran y revuelven con la 
mano. Al sacar, tiran la pelota un poco en alto, y la arrojan con el empeine del pie del mismo 
modo que nosotros con la mano: y al volverla los contrarios lo hacen también con el pie: 
lo demas es falta. Su pelota es de cierta goma, que salta mucho mas que nuestras pelotas. 
Juntanse muchos a este juego y ponen sus apuestas de una y otra parte ...” (“After the Mass, 
the tasks of the week are distributed, and they go to eat and play ball, which is almost their 
only game. However, they don’t play like the Spanish: they do not throw it and then return it 
with the hand. When they pull out, they throw the ball up a little and hit it with the instep of 
the foot just as we do with the hand: to do otherwise is wrong. Their ball is made of a certain 
rubber, which jumps a lot more than our balls. Many join this game and place their bets on 
both sides ...”). As we can see, not only football but also sport betting was already in practice 
among Guaranis. 
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The interest in the work obviously goes beyond the sport here described. 
This text is especially intriguing because it explores the Platonic philosophi- 
cal utopia in the context of the Guarani missions. The book was published by 
the Catalan Jesuit Joseph M. Peramas in Faenza, Italy in 1793. Born in Mataro, 
Catalonia in 1732, at the age of 22 Peramas embarked for America as a mere 
Jesuit student. He arrived in Rio de La Plata between Argentina and Uruguay in 
1755. After completing his studies in Cordoba in 1758 and being ordained to the 
priesthood, he was sent as a missionary to the Guarani reductions of the Alto 
Parana (reductiones are Jesuit settlements for Indigenous peoples). After only 
a year and a half, he was called back to Cordoba to take the position of Chair 
of Rhetoric at the university. In 1767, with the dramatic expulsion of the Jesuits 
from the New World, Peramas fled to the region of Romagna, Italy—more pre- 
cisely, to the city of Faenza—where he devoted himself to religious life, study, 
and publication. In 1773, the same year of his death, a work called De vita et 
moribus tredici viror'um paraguaycorum was ready to be printed. The booklet 
that concerns us here was also published in this same volume.? 


2 The Seventeenth-Century Context 


The work we aim to discuss was, therefore, published in the mid-eighteenth 
century. This is a very troubled and important historical context for the for- 
mation of Europe. Marcondes (2012) describes sixteenth-century navigations 
literature as a space for the development of an anthropology of navigations, 
which is summed up by the anthropological argument and its strongly skep- 
tical dimension: is there a universal human nature? What are the criteria for 
thinking about the universal human being (which meant, fundamentally, the 
European) after the discovery of the New World? It is in this period that the 
idealized visions of the good savage and the naturally good man arose. 

Two centuries later, the philosophy of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment 
transformed the paradisiacal view of the American man and the perception 
of American land as an Eden into a discourse strongly marked by a negative 
view of the New World. It now aimed to legitimize intense European colonial 
expansion, as well as African slavery. In the midst of a controversy about the 
human status of Native Americans, the experience of the Guarani Jesuit mis- 
sions had a decisive importance. Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Raynal, among 


3 For more details, see the information in the 1946 Prologue to the translation of Peramas’s 
work by Furlong, who, in 1925, already had a draft of the biography of Peramas. 
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others,* were writing on this topic by then. The anthropological argument is 
thus replaced by a political one: it is the century of great utopias—that is, of 
exploring the possibility of a just and perfect society. In this context, European 
literature is once again dealing with America, and one specific case is that of 
the extraordinary experience of the Jesuit Republic of the Guarani Missions. 

An example of this eighteenth-century critical view is certainly the cele- 
brated Candide by Voltaire. Published in 1759, Candide, or The Optimism, is a 
pseudonymous novel that, although not dedicated specifically to the Guaranis, 
represents a central moment of the European critique of the Jesuit experience 
in the New World. Initially written as a sarcastic criticism of Leibniz’s opti- 
mistic postulation that this world is the best of all possible worlds, Candide’s 
wanderings in the New World reveal a society corrupted by Spanish (and 
Portuguese) colonization, the Jesuit republic, and slavery of African origin. The 
only exception to this dystopia is Eldorado. Marked by the absence of laws, 
prisons, and wars and geographically located in Peru, Candide found it acci- 
dentally and could no longer return to it. Although Voltaire seems to criticize 
American occupation, it is still on Latin American land that the ideal society 
is represented.® 

Among those who deal more directly with the Guarani Missions is one of the 
greatest opponents of the Jesuits, Marquis de Pombal. In 1758, one year before 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, he published (initially anonymously) the Relacdo 
Abbreviada da Republica, que os religiosos Jesuitas das provincias de Portugal, e 
Hespanha, estabeleceraéo nos dominios ultramarinos das duas monarchias. The 
main argument of the Marquis de Pombal is that the Guarani Jesuit reductions 
in their isolation and self-sufficiency challenged the power of the Portuguese 
and Spanish crowns, and military action on their part was necessary to avoid 
an uprising of the Indigenous peoples. The Jesuit priests are accused of exercis- 
ing total power over the Guarani. According to Pombal, “the blind obedience 
implanted in the bosom of the Indigenous families puts them in a state of slav- 
ery worse than that of the blacks in Minas Gerais’.® 

Peramas’s book defends the other side of this argument, presenting an 
answer from or apology of the Jesuits, in which he justifies their distrust 
towards the Indigenous man and the political and ecclesiastical performance 
of the Jesuit missions. Peramas’s answer, however, is given post factum. That is, 


4 Domingues 2006, 47. 

Domingues 2006, 60. 

6 Pombal 1757, 8. Peramas responded by saying that the Jesuits protected the Indigenous peo- 
ple from the violence of the crowns, treating them as “sons, not slaves” (XXII, 246). 


ou 
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the Jesuit missionary was already an Italian exile, having lost not only the mis- 
sion to the Guarani but also the Society of Jesus itself, which was suppressed in 
1773 by Pope Clement xiv. 

The context of exile determined both the strongly controversial tone of the 
text and the work chosen for comparison: Plato’s Republic. The first lines of 
the text leave no doubt regarding the intention of the author, who picks a fight 
with the insanientis Philosophiae Epicureus grex: 


If ever it was opportune to put into practice that form of government that 
Plato proposes in his celebrated book The Republic, it is certainly in these 
times that an Epicurean herd of demented philosophers, in their hatred 
against the holy institutions of our ancestors and in every straight way of 
government, subverts all existing and creates something new every day 
to achieve the full happiness of the people. Why then do they not adopt 
the form the great philosopher Cicero calls the wisest of Greece? I know 
well that there are inadmissible errors in it; I acknowledge it and confess 
this. But it also contains beautiful and excellent things. Recognize them 
and put them into practice. 


De Administratione guaranica, 1 


The text is marked by a strong rhetorical tone. The question to be debated is 
whether there has ever been a place where Plato’s political ideals were put into 
practice: 


In our exposition we will follow the following method: we will provide 
a summary of the thought of Plato on each one of the subjects; next we 
will mention what was practiced between the Guaranis. In the end, the 
reader will judge for himself whether there is similarity or discrepancy 
between the norms of the latter and the practices of these. 


De Administratione guaranica, 1 


The work is organized into 27 chapters and 344 paragraphs, numbered suc- 
cessively. A Reproach to the Liberal Philosophers is at the end of the book, 
along with a summary of his arguments. The style and organization of the text 
directly resemble those of scholastic rhetorical exercises. To counteract the 
strong implication that the text leans on the memory and analysis of Peramas 
himself—and as another scholarly rhetorical device—the author states: 


So that no one thinks that we have invented something here with the 
intention of forcing the terms of comparison, we declare that what we 
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will have to say, despite having lived for a long time among the Guarani, 
we will take from documents already published [...]. 


De Administratione guaranica, 5 


The truth is that he does rely on an enormous amount of quotations from 
Classical authors (from Cicero to Thomas Aquinas, from lyric to biography). It 
refers to an even greater number of works dedicated to the Jesuit missions: the 
Italian historian Muratori and several Jesuits are listed as witnesses to the nar- 
rative. Sixteenth-century philosophers and polemicists like Pauw and Raynal 
are often criticized. This strategy—the direct use of primary sources to provide 
evidence for the narrative and persuasion toward its perspective—is also the 
mark of the eighteenth-century literary style. An example of this technique is 
found in the Marqués de Pombal’s own Report, quoted above, which, in addi- 
tion to citing an anonymous diary written by someone who was on the mis- 
sions, includes four documents in the appendix “written in the language of the 
Indians and faithfully translated into Portuguese” (according to Marqués) that 
would prove the subversive intentions of Jesuits and Indigenous people.’ 

As mentioned, the chapters play a synoptic comparison between what 
Peramas summarizes (often quoting the pages of Republic and Laws) of 
Platonic political thought and what would have been the Guarani Republic. 
The following list of the work’s chapter headings provide an idea of the breadth 
and precision of this comparison: 

INTRODUCTION 

In what place should a city be built 

The form that a city should have 
Simplicity in the houses and the trousseau 
Unity of the ethnicity of the members of a city 
The number of citizens and houses 

The temple and the sacrifices 

Inquisition against the wicked 

The communion of goods 

The weddings 

10. Education 


SPaenrrnrrenyr hr 


u. The music 

12. The dance 

13. The day’s work 
14. Public meals 


7 Domingues 2006, 50. 
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15. Thearts 
16. The progress of the arts 
17. The origin of peoples 
18. The trade 
19. The pilgrims 
20. The clothes 
21. The magistrates 
22. The laws 
23. Straight discipline 
24. The opinion of the philosopher Reynal on the organization of the Guarani 
25. Other opinions about the Guarani regime 
26. The punishments 
27. Funerals and cemeteries 
Comparative EPILOGUE 
REPROACH to the liberal philosophers 
CONCLUSION 


3 Communion of Goods 


The communion of goods is certainly one of the most well-known and polemi- 
cal topics in the discourse surrounding eighteenth-century utopias, associated 
as it is with the communism of the Jesuit missions. 

The way Peramas deals with the question reveals the features of his utopian 
project, as well as his inner dialogue with both Plato and contemporary liberal 
utopias. Chapter vitt, entitled The communion of goods, is entirely dedicated to 
a careful examination of this question. The chapter begins as follows: 


After the attention to Religion, nothing was as dear to Plato as the com- 
munion of goods, without which, he thought, the city could never sub- 
sist. This is what he showed once: invited by the Arcadian inhabitants 
to organize their city, Plato dismissed the invitation because he heard 
that they didn’t require equality of wealth. The treatise [sic] The Republic 
requires nothing more intransigently than ordinary life: it does so in the 
twelve books of The Laws, written for the colony of Magnesia, which the 
Cretans were to found. 


By making an internal comparison with the Platonic corpus, Peramas per- 
ceives a difference regarding the utopian intensity level between the Republic 
and the Laws, he states: 
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These [The Laws] are doubtless more moderate and cautious with regard 
to the communion of goods. For in the books of The Republic he went too 
far in his eagerness to make all things common, and made grave errors, 
as we shall see later. 


De Administratione guaranica, V111, 42 


Peramas’s complaint is related to a specific category of this communion of the 
Platonic goods: 


Plato’s skillful device, deceived by that well-known Greek proverb by 
which “everything is common among friends’, koind philon, has com- 
pletely failed in the books of The Republic by claiming that women and 
children are common; and this not because he was a womanizer—he 
actually lived celibate and chaste all his life. 


De Administratione guaranica, 1X, 53 


Plato’s mistake, however, is fundamentally excusable because he is only a 
human being: “we must recognize that here Plato erred completely, and 
although he was called ‘the divine’, he was a man after all” (1x, 53, m1). But con- 
temporary utopians, whom he describes in the same passage as “the historical 
flock of the modern sophists, whose blindness surpasses that of Plato”, do not 
deserve the same understanding (X1, 55). 

Against Plato and in favor of contemporary philosophers, the author 
describes the experience of the missions: “Among the Guarani, some things 
were common, others not” (VIII, 45). There was between them a structure of 
land division that foresaw the existence of two types of proprieties: the abam- 
baé, which was “the private property of each Indian’, and the tupamba, which 
was common land, cultivated by all the people inside the reduction, the prod- 
ucts from which (mainly wheat, vegetables, cotton) were stored in the deposits 
as a “common fund” for social assistance, in order to be used to take care of the 
“sick, boys, girls and widows’ (VIII, 47). 

The importance of the division of land into private and common is rein- 
forced by the fact that Peramds mentions the most important utopian of his 
time: Thomas Moore himself. 


This would have been approved, no doubt, by the famous Thomas Moore, 
who wanted all members of his uToP1A Republic to be farmers. 


De Administratione guaranica, V111, 48 
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Regarding the communion of goods, therefore, the practice of the Guarani 
missions surpasses both Platonic exaggeration and the “foolish cries that today 
echo everywhere about equality, communion of goods and equity of wealth” 
(VIII, 42, n1). 

Peramas’s critical position still needs to overcome a major obstacle: the tra- 
dition according to which the communion of goods was a common practice 
in the early Christian community. Peramas does acknowledge it. According 
to him, the early Church communist utopia is actually inspired by Platonic 
philosophy: 


Let us suppose that Peter [the apostle], when he was poor, barely dressed 
and barefoot, had entered Rome and begun to publicly persuade the patri- 
cians, senators, aediles, military tribunes, and even the Emperor himself 
to abolish honorific titles and distribute the wealth to the commoners so 
that all would live in perfect equality. What would have happened? The 
Senate and the Roman People would have thought that a disciple of Plato 
had come from Greece and would have shipped him to Crete, after having 
insulted him with words, since Plato had imagined his republic for the 
Cretans and not for the Quirites. 


De Administratione guaranica, 317 


The comparison between the Apostle Peter and the disciple of Plato based in 
their shared communism is rather exceptional, but it also creates for Peramas a 
two-pronged problem, because Plato and the Gospels are, in fact, his two main 
horizons of reference and ideality. 

Peramas initially solves the problem by stating the following: 


This [communion of goods] was not a general law for all, but a sublime 
touch of the glory of that most holy community, an admirable method of 
life and a state of perfect beings. But with regard to citizens who do not 
have such high views, it is convenient that they should dispose of their 
property and of their fields. 


De Administratione guaranica, 331 


Following Plato, so to speak, the communion of goods—even if ideal—would 
not simply apply to everyone. 

Nevertheless, this correspondence between the Platonic communist uto- 
pia, the practice of the early Christian community, and the ideals of the 
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Enlightenment requires a supplement of reflection and argumentation on 
the part of Peramas. When Peramas argues against Plato and the Gospel, he 
reveals himself as an eighteenth-century thinker. Assuming a clear liberal 
view, he ends up considering equality as a problem for progress due to a lack 
of competition: 


All the families were almost equal and possessed the same goods, unless 
one cultivated their field with greater diligence ... This would introduce an 
insignificant inequality and, in addition, it would represent an incentive. 


De Administratione guaranica, V111, 49 


Second, a natural analogy is explored in order to reinforce the defense of this 
system of public and private lands: the Guarani are compared to bees that only 
have honey after collaborating to build a collective hive. The same argument 
comparing the natural and the civilized is presented with respect to the forms 
of economic relations of this system, notably the currency: 


No currency was used among the Guarani; following the primitive prac- 
tice, they bartered goods with merchandise, a system more suited to nat- 
ural simplicity. 


De Administratione guaranica, XV111, 175 


A natural argument is thus one opposing the original Platonic and Christian 
communism. Thus, when he complains about Plato once again, Peramas states: 


How many and how serious difficulties this Platonic communion of 
Platonic goods and equality of all create! Nowhere until now has a city 
ever existed that has been ruled by these institutions, nor do I believe 
that it can ever exist in the future. 


De Administratione guaranica, 322 
Thus, the question of the communion of goods (whether “it can ever exist in 
the future”) introduces the overarching background to the work of Peramas 
which is the polemic with the utopias of his time. 


4 Transatlantic Utopias 


In the final Reproach to the Liberal Philosophers, Peramas sums up the question: 
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Once the comparison of the Guarani regime with Plato’s Republic is com- 
pleted, if any among the current philosophers (who, following the rule of 
the ancient Athenians, are not concerned with anything other than to say 
or hear novelties) asked me if I think that something similar to that form 
of government could ever exist in Europe, I would answer: it was possible 
in another time, but not in our time. It was possible when the Europeans, 
before cultivating the arts and founding their cities, lived in groups and 
wandered, like the tribes of America. 


De Administratione guaranica, 307 


The idea that both Plato’s Republic and that of the Guaranis—which the syn- 
optic outline shows do not differ significantly—were possible in earlier times, 
but not in his day, summarizes well the polemic of Peramas with the enlight- 
ened utopias of his time. The explanation for the impossibility of Europe living 
according to the practices of the Guarani utopia is its civilizing stage—that is, 
its distance from the natural condition. 

On several occasions, Peramas reveals his tendency to naturalize when he 
refers to the Indigenous people. They are compared to the beasts enchanted by 
the music of Orpheus: 


If, in the manner of Orpheus, they are tamed little by little, if they are 
instructed in useful works with gentleness (for the sweetness of goodness, 
says Valerius Maximus, penetrates the intelligence of the barbarians). 


The identification of the Indigenous people with the barbarians allows 
Peramas to apply his extensive Classical erudition to a work of comparison 
that surpasses the Republic of Plato. So too is the case for Tacitus, for example: 


Cornelius Tacitus, speaking of ancient Germania, seems to describe the 
customs of the Indians of America better than those of the Germanic 
people. 


De Administratione guaranica, 313 


Plato also uses this strategy to validate the utopian project, claiming that it is 
kata physin, according to nature (Resp. 455d). Conformity with nature is thus a 
strong argument against the institutions of his time (Resp. 456c). 

As in Plato’s Laws—and this is one more important parallel between the 
two authors—Peramas’s theoretical—practical exercise of designing a new 
city takes place on a specific occasion: the foundation of a colony, a brand 
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new town, just as he has experienced in the Guarani Republic. The possibil- 
ities of founding a city from scratch, itself a political vacuum and an anthro- 
pological tabula rasa—a strong Brasiliense (Brasilia) temptation—inspires 
both projects. 

As in the earliest experiences of utopian discourse, when the point of ref- 
erence was the Golden Age, utopia here consists of returning to an ideal past. 
The difference is that the past is not technically an ideal, because this utopia 
actually existed in the past—that is, in the Guarani reductions of Paraguay 
and Brazil. 

Yet, the utopia of missions is considered to be, as we have seen, impracti- 
cal in both the present and future. This utopia was truly founded in the past, 
where it still remains, but there is no place for it—this is precisely the etymol- 
ogy of “utopia’—in eighteenth-century Europe. 

Plato also insists, in contrast to Peramas, on the practicability of this utopia 
in the future and present—on the possibility of the political paradigm con- 
structed in heaven and in words.® Therein lies the main difference between 
the two designs. 

Melia describes the Guarani reductions presented by Peramas as a utopia 
that became reality, which would give the text a certain nostalgic and con- 
servative air.9 It is true that Peramas’s utopia exists completely in the past 
and that he does not show any intention of constructing it in the future. On 
the contrary: there is a clear description of dystopia and the idea that any 
such proposal is impossible in his context. Yet, at the same time, the author’s 
experience is continually confronted with political idealism: Plato’s polit- 
ical philosophy, Christian history and doctrine, and—even if in a polemical 
tone—eighteenth-century revolutionary ideals. This text is thus closer to a 
political treatise or a piece of political research on the best forms of common 
life and state organization than it is to plain ethnographic digression. This 
reflection does not propose an ideal republic in the future simply because 
one—according to Peramas—existed in the past, as that past was, although 
recent, already unreachable. 

Peramas considers the political regime of the Guarani missions, in compar- 
ison with Plato’s Republic, the best possible one. In this sense, the proposal of 
Peramas is truly utopian, because it represents an allegedly perfect society, in 
accordance with Segal’s definition of utopia.!° It ultimately constitutes a nor- 
mative political theory in the manner of Rawls: although totally unrealizable, 


8 Vegetti 2010, 264. 
9 Domingues 2010. 
10 ~— Segal 2012, 5. 
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the description of the missions is a model of political life to be considered by 
Europe at the end of the eighteenth century. 


5 Conclusion 


The Guarani experience thus became the locus of a broader dialogue about 
which political ideals should govern Europe during the Enlightenment. 

Peramas brings to the debate the utopia that he himself had witnessed, that 
of the Guarani reductions, founded on Classical and Christian ideals. The uto- 
pian designs of his time, on the contrary, implied a presentist rupture with the 
past. This rupture is what Peramas is trying to oppose. Plato is a masterpiece in 
this effort, of course. 

Peramas and his utopia, however, are still creatures of his time and more 
enlightened than the author himself could admit: even if the Guarani missions 
are a historical fact, the Guarani utopia only takes place outside history—that 
is, outside the continuity of the Classical and Christian utopias that mark the 
history of Western thought. The experience of the Guarani missions in the 
regions of the Upper Parana is something unforeseen and unforeseeable; that 
is to say, the Classical and Christian political ideal did not influence this phe- 
nomenon. On the contrary, it is this Classical and Christian political ideal that 
produced the crisis of eighteenth-century Europe. The reference to Plato is 
certainly post factum, not a direct influence on the constitution of Guarani 
political life." 


11 —- Melia (2004, 11-12) is rather skeptical regarding the actual influence of utopias, ancient 
and contemporary, in the constitution of the Guarani Republic, as he states: “Los jesu- 
itas han conocido tal vez algunas de las filosofias politicas inspiradas en los clasicos del 
pensamiento grecolatino, puestas de moda en la Europa del Renacimiento. Se ha querido 
escuchar ecos de la Utopia de Tomas Moro, o la Ciudad del Sol, de Campanella, en algu- 
nas instrucciones y orientaciones jesuiticas. No hay, sin embargo, ningtin apoyo textual 
para tales suposiciones [...] Las Misiones o Reducciones jesuiticas de Guaranies son una 
historia pragmatica, hecha dia a dia, en la cual confluyen mas decisiones practicas que 
ideas tedricas. La base esta ante todo en principios evangélicos y en reglas de sentido 
comun, cercanas a lo que hoy da en Ilamarse inculturacién. Muchas de las soluciones 
encontradas hay que atribuirlas probablemente mas a los mismos Guaranies que a los 
jesuitas” (“Jesuits have perhaps known some of the political philosophies inspired by the 
classics of Greco-Latin thought, which became fashionable in Renaissance Europe. One 
might want to hear echoes of the Utopia of Thomas Moore, or the City of the Sun, of 
Campanella, in some Jesuits instructions and guidelines. There is, however, no textual 
support for such assumptions ... The Guarani Missions or Jesuit Reductions are a prag- 
matic story, day by day, in which practical decisions come together rather than theoretical 
ideas. The basis is primarily in evangelical principles and common sense rules, close to 
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Between the utopian tropics and the dystopia of seventeenth-century 
Europe, the exiled and banished Catalan Jesuit seems to be hiding behind a 
wall, like the philosopher described in Plato’s Republic who lives as a stranger 
in his own city and waits for better times to take political action (Resp. 325e). 
Peramas seeks in Plato (and in the Classics more generally) a horizon of refer- 
ence that will allow him to interpret the historical and ideological defeat of an 
alternative political project. 
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what today is called inculturation. Many of the solutions found are probably attributed 
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La lecture néoplatonicienne de la biographie 
de Pythagore par Jamblique 


Quatre exemples tirés de son traité Sur le mode de vie pythagoricien 


Constantinos Macris 


Le traité de Jamblique Sur le mode de vie pythagoricien (fin 111°-début Iv¢ siécle) 
constitue un point d’accés privilégié a étude du jeu subtil entre tradition et 
innovation qui caractérise la production culturelle, philosophique et littéraire 
de l'Antiquité tardive, y compris dans le domaine de la biographie!. Le propos 
de la présente étude est de mettre en lumiére comment Jamblique, tout en 
reproduisant fidélement des sources anciennes et authentiques (ou au moins 
relativement fiables), parfois méme rares et précieuses, sur la biographie de 
Pythagore, les réinterpréte selon des schémas de pensée et des catégories qui 
sont celles du platonisme tardif?. 

Cette démarche de ré-appropriation et d’adaptation au « langage » culturel 
et philosophique de l’époque se rencontre quasiment sur chaque page de la 
biographie jambliquéenne de Pythagore, comme j'ai essayé de le montrer dans 
ma thése de Doctorat?. La, pour des raisons d’économie de temps et d’espace, 
je me suis limité 4 un commentaire interlinéaire détaillé des six premiers cha- 
pitres de louvrage (= §§1-32), souvent négligés par la recherche moderne en 
raison de leur caractére purement narratif, biographique et fictif, mais aussi 
parce quiil est trés difficile de les attraper dans les filets de la Quellenforschung. 
Dans le méme esprit, ici aussi, pour les besoins de la démonstration mon 


1 C'est avec grand plaisir que j’offre cette étude en hommage a Johan C. Thom. Elle constitue la 
version révisée et mise a jour (notamment pour ce qui est de la section [1]), d’une commu- 
nication présentée au Colloque International Ecritures et mises en scéne de vies dans les reli- 
gions du monde gréco-romain, organisé par feu Marie-Francoise Baslez (Université de Paris 
x11-Créteil 4 ’époque ; Université Paris-Sorbonne ensuite) A Créteil et A Paris (Ecole Normale 
Supérieure) les 19-20 septembre 2008. Elle a pu profiter de la riche discussion quia eu lieu au 
moment du Colloque, ainsi que des précieuses suggestions ultérieures de Marie-Francoise 
Baslez, Nicole Belayche, Jan N. Bremmer, Dan Dana, Marco Donato, Laurent Dubois, 
Fabienne Jourdan, Sophie Minon, Yulia Ustinova et Marc van Uytfanghe, a qui j’adresse ici 
collectivement mes plus vifs remerciements. 

2 Sur cet ouvrage de Jamblique, voir l’orientation bibliographique fournie dans Macris 2018, 
756-60. Ajouter De Cesaris 2018, O’Meara 2019 ; cf. aussi Hartmann 2018, passim. 

3 Voir Macris 2004. 
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attention sera focalisée sur quatre petits détails 4 premiére vue insignifiants 

de ce Pythagore néoplatonisé, jusqu’a présent insuffisamment commentés ou 

passés inapercus? : 

(1) Le souci typiquement néoplatonicien pour la rectitude des noms dont 
témoigne le pére de Pythagore. 

(2) La facgon subtile dont le jeune Pythagore incarne idéalement la « triade 
de la paideia ». 

(3) La comparaison de l’amour du disciple pour son maitre avec la piété 
filiale de la cigogne. 

(4) Le parallélisme établi entre Pythagore et Minos, le roi de Créte et « confi- 
dent novennal » du grand Zeus°. 

Pour chacun de ces themes on essayera de souligner sinon son origine néopla- 

tonicienne, du moins la nouvelle signification philosophique dont il se trouve 

investi par Jamblique et la résonance qu’il a pu avoir en milieu néoplatoni- 

cien, et l'on s’attachera a l’éclairer en tenant compte des préoccupations pro- 

prement pédagogiques qui animent le projet pythagorisant de Jamblique dans 

son ensemble, et qui expliquent une bonne part des adaptations néoplatoni- 

ciennes qu’on y rencontre d’un bout a l'autre. 


1 Le pére de Pythagore soucieux de la rectitude des noms 
Jamblique est la seule source a nous transmettre l’'anecdote suivante : 


Mnémarque de Samos [scil. le pére de Pythagore]®, qui se trouvait pour 
raison de commerce a Delphes avec sa femme, dont la grossesse ne se 
voyait pas encore, se vit répondre en oracle par la Pythie, qu’il avait inter- 
rogée au sujet d’un voyage en Syrie, que le voyage serait trés favorable 
et profitable, et que sa femme était enceinte et mettrait au monde un 
enfant qui l'emporterait en beauté et en sagesse sur tous les hommes 
qui avaient jamais vécu, et qu’l s’avérerait d'un trés grand profit pour la 
race humaine, et pour la vie sous tous ses aspects. Mnémarque, compre- 
nant que le dieu ne lui aurait jamais rendu d’oracle sur son fils sans qu'il 


4 Sur la transformation radicale qu’a subie, chez Jamblique, un autre théme traditionnel de la 
saga de Pythagore, a savoir celui de sa rencontre avec le sage hyperboréen Abaris, voir Macris 
(a paraitre). 

5 Odyssée 19.178-79. 

6 Chez Jamblique, le nom du pére de Pythagore est écrit systématiquement Mnémarque, tan- 
dis que, dés Héraclite et Hérodote, le sage samien était connu comme « le fils de Mnésarque » 
(avec un «§ »). Sur cette variation, voir Macris 2004, 2:63-64. 
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lett demandé si son fils nallait pas faire preuve d’une supériorité excep- 
tionnelle (2&aipetov mpotépya) — [s’avérant] un vrai « don des dieux »! 
(Seodwpntosg wo &ANOIHc) —, A partir de ce moment changea le nom de sa 
femme (uetwvoxacev) de Parthénis en Pythais (en raison de l’enfant et 
de <ce qu’avait dit) la prophétesse [dn tod yovou xai tig mpopNtidos]), 
et a Sidon, en Phénicie, lorsque sa femme eut enfanté, il appela son fils 
Pythagore, pour la raison qu'il lui avait été annoncé par le dieu Pythien’. 


En modifiant le nom de sa femme dés que son nom de jeune fille (Parthenis, 
« la petite vierge ») commengait a étre en dissonance avec son nouvel état de 
grossesse, tel qu’il avait été révélé par la prophétesse d’Apollon, et en choisis- 
sant pour son fils un nom approprié, Mnémarque (et, a travers lui, Jamblique) 
agit ici en bon (néo)Platonicien, qui a bien assimilé les lecons du Cratyle de 
Platon — dont le titre alternatif, présent dans les Mss, est justement (au moins 
depuis l’ordonnancement tétralogique des dialogues platoniciens opéré, ou 
du moins transmis, par Thrasylle®), Sur la rectitude des noms®. Mnémarque 
imite donc cet artisan-législateur d’exception qu’est le « fabriquant de noms » 
compétent!, en essayant de donner, « par institution » (8écet)", des noms que 
Yon pourrait appeler « par nature » (gvcet), en tant quiils sont naturellement 
adaptés aux choses qui les portent (389d) — autrement dit en tant qu’ils imitent 
matériellement (au moyen de lettres assemblées en syllabes) leur véritable 
essence’, Pythagore lui-méme en aurait fait de méme pour la terminologie 


7 Jamblique, Sur le mode de vie pythagoricien (dorénavant MVP) 5-7 = Deubner (€d.) 1975, 7, 
g-22 ; trad. Brisson et Segonds 20u1, 9, modifiée. 

8 Diogéne Laérce 3.58 = Dorandi (éd.) 2013, 273, li. 643. 

9 Lidée se trouve déja dans le Cratyle 391a. 

10 ~—- Cratyle 389a; 390e; cf. go1b; 423e-24a; 424e-25a; 425d-26b; 427c (Boyancé 1941, 172 
sq. postule ici une influence du nomothéte-onomatothéte pythagoricien, sur lequel voir 
ci-dessous). Dans le Phédre (244b), en revanche, Platon emploie le pluriel : ot td 6vouata 
TIBEUEvol. 

11 Mais nécessairement, d’aprés Platon en tout cas, avec le concours d’un dialecticien 
(390c-e), sinon avec l’assistance des dieux (391d-e), les seuls étres qui sont capables de 
saisir le nom existant par nature pour chaque chose sans risquer de se tromper — rappe- 
lons que Socrate récuse le statut divin que Cratyle accordait 4 lonomatothéte (comparer 
p-ex. 431d3-8 a 438c1-6). 

12 ~~ C’est la these de Socrate, développée tout au long du Cratyle, notamment au début et a 
la fin du dialogue (383a-391e ; 428e-440e [les deux traitements de la figure du nomothete 
comportent en fait quelques différences, sur lesquelles nous n’avons pas le temps de nous 
attarder ici]) ; voir Kretzmann 1971; Demand 1975, et plus recemment les introductions, 
commentaires ad loc. et études de Baxter 1992; Silverman 1992; Dalimier 1998, 48-49 ; 
Barney 2001; Kentrotis 2013? [20011, 84-96] ; Sedley 2003 ; Ademollo 20; Aronadio 20u; 
cf. aussi Anceschi 2007. Pour une bibliographie sur le Cratyle qui va jusqu’a 2008 et qui 
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mathématique: selon le traité de Jamblique Sur la science mathématique en 
général, le pére de la tétractys « donnait aux entités mathématiques des noms 
conformes a leur nature (xat& gbctw ovouata etier) en pensant aux étres 
véritables »!8. Ce faisant il agissait comme « celui» (ou « ce ») qui, selon un 
acousma pythagoricien, est, aprés le nombre, le « second best » en matiére de 
sagesse, a savoir l’onomatothéte, « qui donne leur nom aux choses »"™, un étre 
loué par Pythagore dans son discours aux femmes crotoniates comme « le plus 
savant de tous (copwtatos TaV amé&vtwv), celui qui avait mis en ordre la langue 
des hommes et, en bref, celui qui avait été linventeur des noms (ebpety¢ TOV 
dvoudtwv)!5 — qu'il ftit un dieu, un démon ou un homme divin »!®, Ammonius 
offre une excellente illustration de ce qu’on pourrait appeler « xata gbow Séat¢ 
THY Ovoprdtwv », cette synthése néoplatonicienne des deux théses a priori oppo- 
sées (« par nature » versus « par convention »), qui se réalise en la personne 
de l’onomatothéte, « ce dernier étant soit un expert de la nature des choses 
qui applique un nom approprié a tout ce qui existe, soit un subordonné de cet 


« aims at completeness », « compiled for Professor Ineke Sluiter by Tazuko van Berkel 
and Joris Stolwijk at Leiden University Classics Department », voir <http://docplayer.org/ 
32351796-A-bibliography-on-plato-s-cratylus.html>. 

13. Jamblique, De communi mathematica scientia, 22 = Festa (éd.) 1975, 67, 17-19. Sur les néo- 
logismes introduits (possiblement) par Pythagore, et sur la re-sémantisation de termes 
existants opérée par lui, voir Macris 2018, 829-32 (section intitulée « Des yAdooat pytha- 
goriques ? ») ; sur l'introduction des termes phildsophos | philosophia en particulier, voir 
Riedweg 2004, Macris 2018, 829-31, et tout recemment Moore 2020, avec les remarques 
critiques de Aratijo 2020, 53-59. 

14 Mvp 82 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 47, 15-18. Sur cet acousma, qui est attesté également par 
dautres sources, voir Viltanioti 2015, 16 et n. 18. Son ancienneté est disputée ; voir p.ex. 
Steinthal 1890, 153-68 (« Platonisirender Pythagoreismus »), contra Sedley 2003, 25, n. 2 et 
Horky 2013, 127, 165-66. Berrettoni (2013) situe la position pythagoricienne dans le cadre 
plus large de la réflexion orphique et présocratique sur le langage et l’origine des noms. 

15 ~~ Horky (2013, 201-59) propose une contextualisation intéressante du theme du « premier 
inventeur, ou découvreur (mpa@to¢ edpetyc) » (dont l’onomatothéte constitue un cas parti- 
culier comme on le voit ici) ; sur ce theme voir Macris 2018, 825-29 (avec bibliographie). 

16 Mvp 56 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 30, 20-24, trad. Brisson et Segonds 201, 31. Comme le 
remarquent Brisson et Segonds dans leur note ad loc. (2011, 172, §56, n. 1), que « [l]es 
noms [...] ont été donnés aux choses par un étre supérieur[,] c'est évidemment une thése 
acceptée par les néoplatoniciens (a la suite du Cratyle de Platon) » ; voir p.ex. Proclus, 
In Alcibiadem, in Creuzer 1820-22, 259, 16-18, avec Segonds (éd.) 1985, n. 8, reportée aux 
p. 426-27 ; In Cratylum, Xv1, in Pasquali (éd.) 1908, 5, 27-6, 19, avec Ritoré Ponce 1992, pas- 
sim ; Van den Berg 2008, 103-4. Le dossier de la réception néoplatonicienne de l’acousma 
pythagoricien est examiné par Steinthal 1890, 153-68 (ignoré par Van den Berg 2008). Pour 
la réflexion néoplatonicienne sur le langage l’ouvrage classique reste celui de Hirschle 
1979 ; voir aussi Van den Berg 2008, qui consacre la section 5.3. de son ouvrage (2008, 139- 
47) al’examen du theme « The human legislator / name-giver and the divine Demiurge ». 
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expert qui, apprenant de lui l’essence de tout ce qui existe, est chargé d’inven- 
ter et d’instituer le nom qui convient a chaque chose et lui est approprié »!”. 

A cété des nombreux exemples analysés par Socrate dans la partie centrale 
du Cratyle (391d sq.)!8, particuliérement éclairante pour notre passage est une 
remarque sur la rectitude naturelle des noms de personnes faite par Ammonius 
dans son Commentaire au Ilepi épunvetas d’Aristote (un commentaire fondé, 
rappelons-le, sur les cours de Proclus) : 


[L]es noms sont « par nature » en tant qu’ils sont apparentés a la nature 
des choses quiils nomment. Ainsi, par exemple, des noms comme 
Archidamos, Agesilaos, Basiliskos ou tout autre de ce genre seront par 
nature ceux de celui qui a la téte d’un homme de premier plan, mais pas 
du tout de celui qui n’a rien dans la téte ; Eutukhios ou Eupraktos seront 
des noms de ceux a qui la fortune sourit, mais pas des malchanceux!’. 


11 Mnémarque change le nom de sa femme de Parthénis en Pythais 
Mnémarque donc, ajoutant immédiatement foi a loracle, change le nom de sa 
femme de « Parthénis »?° — littéralement «la jeune vierge », ce qui, évidem- 
ment, ne correspondait plus a son état de grossesse annoncé par la Pythie — 
en « Pythais »?!. Jamblique interpréte ce changement comme ayant un 
double sens : 


17 Ammonius, De interpretatione 2, in Busse (éd.) 1897, 35, 16-20 ; trad. fr. Ildefonse et Lallot 
1992, 40-41; voir tout le développement des p. 34, 10-41, 15 in Busse (€d.) 1897 = Ildefonse 
et Lallot 1992, 39-47. 

18 — Surles noms propres dans le Cratyle, voir Brichant 2015, et cf. la discussion de Proclus (In 
Cratylum, LXXxX-XCV), avec l’analyse de Van den Berg 2008, 123-33. Sur les noms divins, 
voir Anceschi 2007 ; Van den Berg 2008, 162-70, 196-97 ; Rangos (a paraitre). 

1g Ammonius, De interpretatione 2 in Busse (éd.) 1897, 35, 1-5 = Ildefonse et Lallot 1992, 40. 
Cf. déja Platon, Cratyle, 394e, pour deux exemples d’inadéquation entre le caractére d’une 
personne et le nom qurelle porte. 

20 Tl est possible que ce nom ait été porté effectivement par des femmes de Samos (méme 
si, dapres le LG PN [cité infra, n. 64], il n’y est pas attesté), étant donné qu’une ancienne 
déesse Parthénos (ultérieurement identifiée 4 Héra, Artémis ou Athéna) est mentionnée 
assez souvent dans les sources (Cirio 1981), et que, d’aprés Euphorion (F 109 Lightfoot), 
Parthénis était également un autre nom de I’ile de Samos elle-méme (je remercie Jan 
Bremmer d’avoir attiré mon attention sur ce point). 

21 ~~ Le caractére tardif (et donc inventé) des traditions qui transmettent ce nom pour la mére 
de Pythagore semble confirmé (a) par les attestations exclusivement tardives (hellénis- 
tiques) et rarissimes du nom Pythais (2 seulement selon le LG PN, qui n’a pas tenu compte 
de notre Pythais de Samos) et (b) par le lien que semble avoir ce nom avec les Pythaides, 
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(1) d’une part, c’est une « rectification » qui tient compte des nouvelles don- 
nées de la réalité : abandon de l'état de virginité de Parthénis et passage 
a celui de la grossesse et de la (future) maternité (l’expression employée 
est &70 tod yovou = en raison de l'enfant [qu'elle portait dans son ventre et 
qu'elle allait mettre au monde]) ; 

(2) d’autre part, le nouveau nom est une marque d’honneur a l’égard de la 
Pythie, la prophétesse (mpogytis) d’'Apollon, qui fit la prédiction de la 
naissance de Pythagore, et, a travers elle, au dieu Pythien lui-méme, le 
« patron » de l’oracle de Delphes. 

La tradition antérieure qui donnait le nom de « Pythais » 4 la mére de Pytha- 

gore voulait sans doute attirer l’attention sur le lien privilégié de celle-ci avec 

Apollon Pythien — lien affirmé sans détours par un poéte samien anonyme qui 

est cité aussi bien par Porphyre (vp 2) que par Jamblique : 


Pythagore, qu’engendra pour Apollon (tixte AndMwv), ’ami de Zeus, 
Pythais, la plus belle d’entre les Samiennes. 


MVP5 


En introduisant le distique, Porphyre précise que, « selon Apollonius, certains 
racontent qu'il [scil. Pythagore] est le fils charnel (yévw) d’Apollon et de Pythais, 
et que Mnésarque n'est [en réalité] que son pére putatif (Adyw) »?. Selon toute 
évidence donc, c'est Apollonius qui aurait cité ce témoignage poétique, afin 
dillustrer la version de la naissance apollinienne de Pythagore?>. 

Lexplication proposée par Jamblique, en revanche, semble étre destinée 
justement a détourner l’esprit du lecteur d’une association directe (automa- 
tique) du nom de Pythais avec Apollon, parce qu'une telle association pourrait 
facilement étre interprétée comme le signe d’une relation plus intime du dieu 
avec la mortelle. Or, quelques lignes plus loin Jamblique insiste beaucoup sur 
le fait qu'il ne faudrait absolument pas comprendre la relation privilégiée de 
Pythagore avec Apollon en termes de paternité charnelle du dieu: 


ces délégations sacrées (8ewptat) athéniennes du 11° s. av. J.-C. envoyées de facon irrégu- 
liére 4 Delphes pour honorer Apollon Pythien (cf. Karila-Cohen 2005). 

22 Apollonius, FGrHist (contin.) 1064 F 1 = Porphyre, vp 2, in Des Places (éd.) 1982, 37, 10-13 
(traduction personnelle ; cf. Staab 2002, 232, n. 585). 

23 ~+Lidentité de cet Apollonius reste disputée ; voir Macris 2018, 734-36. Il n’est pas certain 
quil s’agit du sage néopythagoricien de Tyane, le héros de la biographie romancée de 
Philostrate. 
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Sur ce point, il faut, en effet, ne pas tenir compte d’Epiménide, d’Eu- 
doxe et de Xénocrate?*, qui soupconnent qu’Apollon s’était alors uni a 
Parthénis, qu'il l'aurait ainsi rendue enceinte, et qu'il l’aurait fait annon- 
cer par sa prétresse”», 


Ce refus d’une ascendance divine de Pythagore qui serait expliquée par la 
paternité corporelle d'Apollon impressionne par son caractére net et on ne 
peut plus catégorique. Contrairement a des auteurs comme Epiménide, Eudoxe 
et Xénocrate, qui sous-entendaient qu’Apollon s’était uni charnellement 
a Parthénis et qu'il l’avait ainsi rendue enceinte de Pythagore, ou a d’autres 
auteurs encore, comme Elien (recopiant Aristote ?), selon lequel « Pythagore 
prouvait aux hommes qu'il était issu de semences supérieures a celles de la 
nature humaine »*° (affirmation suivie d’une série de miracles destinés a le 
prouver), Jamblique était convaincu que ce n'est pas le corps de Pythagore 
qui est d'origine divine, mais uniquement son ame, laquelle descend direc- 
tement du « domaine » d’Apollon, suivant l'imagerie du Phédre platonicien?’. 
Linterprétation rationaliste et moralisante de la légende qui faisait d’Ankaios, 
le lointain ancétre de Pythagore, un fils de Zeus?® refléte la méme attitude 
négative de Jamblique a l’égard de ce type de traditions?9, qui mélangent, 
indiment a ses yeux, le monde des mortels a celui des immortels, le monde 
de la génération a celui de l'incorporéité — chose inouie pour un philosophe 
qui détestait les confusions, et dont la théologie repose justement sur la stricte 
hiérarchisation des « genres supérieurs » (xpeittova yévy), et la psychologie sur 
la subdivision des Ames en classes différant entre elles quant 4 leur essence 


24 [1] Epiménide, 65 F in Bernabé 2007, 166 = FGrHist 457 Fi6 Jacoby; [2] Eudoxe, fr. 324 in 
Lasserre 1966 ; [3] Xénocrate, fr. 221 Isnardi Parente (= fr. 141 in Isnardi Parente 2012) = fr. 22 
Heinze. 

25 Mvp 7=Deubner (éd.) 1975, 7, 22-27, trad. Brisson et Segonds 20u,, g. Voir le comm. ad loc. 
de Macris 2004, 2:83-89, et cf. aussi Id. 2018, 710-12. 

26 Elien, Histoire variée 4.17 = Aristote, fr. 191¢ Rose? = fr. 174 Gigon = Iepi tv [lvSayopetwy, 
fr. 1 Ross ; trad. Lukinovich et Morand 1991, 59. Cette phrase rappelle la définition pla- 
tonicienne des démons, selon laquelle ceux-ci sont « des étres d’une race plus divine et 
meilleure » (Lois 4.713) ; cf. Timotin 2012, 72-73. 

27. Voir Mvp 8 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 7, 27-8, 4, avec le comm. détaillé ad loc. de Macris 2004, 
2:89-97, fondé sur les analyses pionniéres de O'Meara 1989, 36-39. 

28 Mvp 3=Deubner (éd.) 1975, 6, 6-10, avec le comm. ad loc. de Macris 2004, 2:62. 

29  Jamblique propose d'interpréter la tradition qui faisait descendre Ankaios de Zeus 
comme une réputation (gyn) due a la vertu (&petH) d’Ankaios et a sa grandeur d’ame 


(poxfis peyebos). 
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(différenciation ontologique) et, par conséquent, quant aux modalités de leur 
union avec le corps et aux rapports qu’elles entretiennent avec celui-ci??. 

Néanmoins, étant donné le contexte culturel du 111° s. finissant, il est tout 
a fait concevable que I’insistance avec laquelle Jamblique refuse la paternité 
charnelle d’Apollon vise en méme temps, tacitement, les prétentions chré- 
tiennes au sujet de l’Incarnation de Jésus*! — ne serait-ce que parce qu’elles 
auraient « réactivé », du c6té paien, le recours a des traditions de méme type, 
dans un esprit de compétition et de concurrence polémique. 

On peut méme se demander si la mention du nom de jeune fille que por- 
tait la mére de Pythagore avant la consultation de loracle, a savoir Parthénis — 
nom que Jamblique est le seul 4 mentionner — , et son changement en Pythais 
apres le constat de sa grossesse ne seraient pas une pique discréte, mais non 
méconnaissable, contre la doctrine chrétienne de la conception et de la nais- 
sance virginales de Jésus par la Vierge Marie (Parthénos), laquelle, d’aprés les 
synoptiques, « se trouva enceinte par le fait de Esprit Saint »%2. 

Quoi qu'il en soit de ces allusions possibles, on doit rappeler ici que le chan- 
gement du nom et l'emploi de surnoms significatifs, révélateurs de la vraie 
personnalité de l’individu, n’étaient pas du tout des phénoménes isolés dans 
YAntiquité® : on les rencontre notamment dans le cadre des biographies de 
« grands hommes» ou d’« hommes divins »3+. La, la métonomasie pouvait 
prendre un sens encore plus profond si elle venait a la suite d’un appel divin 
ou d'une conversion de la personne*». Les cercles philosophiques ou spirituels 
connaissaient par ailleurs l’usage de ce que !’on pourrait appeler « baptéme 
spirituel »?6, que l’on retrouve plus tard, sous une forme différente bien évi- 
demment, dans les milieux monastiques chrétiens. 


30 ~—- Surce point crucial, voir Lecerf 2015 ; Chiaradonna et Lecerf 2019. 

31 Cf. Bregman 1982, 93-124 ; Dillon et Hershbell 1991, 35, n. 5; Riedweg 2002, 18-20 ; Staab 
2002, 244, n. 616 ; Dillon 2002, a la n. 1 de la p. 298 (Dillon entend carrément que le mvP 
serait une réplique subtile a l’évangile de Jean). Je ne pense pas toutefois que la visée 
polémique, anti-chrétienne, de ce passage soit aussi intense que le croient ces auteurs. 

32 Mt1n8-25 (notamment 1:18 et 20) ; Lc 1:26-38 (notamment 1:35). Cela est considéré comme 
une réalisation de la prophétie d’Isaie (7:14). 

33 Pour certains exemples de changement de nom, voir p.ex. Masson 1999, 271 sq.; 2000, 
65. Voir maintenant l'étude globale de Corsten 2019. Sur le changement de nom de plu- 
sieurs héros grecs, notamment lors du passage a l’age adulte, voir Bremmer 2021, section 2 
(« Pyrrhos / Neoptolemos »). Sur le cas fameux de Platon, dont le nom de naissance était 
Aristocleés, voir Sedley 2003, 21-23 (merci 4a Marco Donato pour ce rappel !). 

34 Pour quelques « exemples », voir Bieler 1935-36, 31-32. 

35 Bieler 1935-36, 32-34. 

36 ~—- Cf. Athanassiadi 2006, 72-73, a propos du sens du nom de Numénius d’Apamée. Lauteur 
rappelle (2006, 72-73, n. 2) que « dans les cercles mystiques de Orient, la coutume voulant 
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Les changements de nom étaient assez courants, par ailleurs, dans la tradi- 
tion juive (notamment biblique), comme nous le rappelle le traité De mutatione 
nominum de Philon d’Alexandrie (dont le titre grec complet est en fait [epi 
TOV METOVOMACOMEVwY xal Mv Evexa metovoudCovtat)>”, Cela nous inviterait peut-étre 
a explorer également une piste de recherche tout a fait différente, mais non 
moins fascinante, qui, éventuellement, expliquerait tout aussi bien la sensibi- 
lité particuliére dont témoigne Jamblique au sujet de la mutabilité des noms: 
cest la piste de l’influence de sa culture syrienne, et plus généralement sémi- 
tique (que nous ne pouvons pas aborder ici)3®. Le fait que, dans son De myste- 
riis, Jamblique défend farouchement la thése opposée, magico-hermétique et 
chaldaique, de l'immutabilité des noms barbares (d’origine divine)?°, et que 
lui-méme n’a pas senti, comme Malkhos-Porphyre, le besoin de modifier son 
nom sémitique*®, suggére que, quelles que soient ses sources d’inspiration, le 
souci jambliquéen de la rectitude des noms pourrait, selon le cas, prendre la 
forme soit d'une volonté de refuser toute traduction ou autre modification qui 
empécherait le maintien de la forme originelle du nom, si celle-ci semblait 
conforme a la vraie nature de la personne ou de la chose nommée, soit, au 
contraire, de la nécessité urgente de changer un nom faux, ou méme un vrai 
nom rendu caduc et faux. 


1.2 Mnémarque choisit pour son fils un nom approprié 
Par la suite Jamblique nous dit que Mnémarque appela son fils Pythagore, 
« pour la raison qu'il lui avait été annoncé par le dieu Pythien »*!. Le nom de 


que l’on ‘baptise’ un disciple d’aprés la caractéristique la plus frappante de sa personnalité 
ou bien selon un voeu que I’on fait a son égard est encore assez répandue ». 

37. Cf. Runia 1988 ; Niehoff 1995. 

38 Pour un examen détaillé d'autres affleurements de la culture syrienne de Jamblique, voir 
C. Macris, « Manifestations de l’enracinement culturel syrien de Jamblique dans ses trai- 
tés Sur le mode de vie pythagoricien et Sur lame », communication non publiée, présen- 
tée au Colloque International Damascius et le parcours syrien du néoplatonisme (Institut 
Francais du Proche-Orient de Damas, 27-29 oct. 2008) ; voir déja Aliquot 1999-2003, 227 et 
268-69 ; Macris 2004, t. 2: comm. du chap. 11 du mvp ; Athanassiadi 2006, 174-79 et 2013. 

39 ~~ Voir Jamblique, De mysteriis 7.4-5, in Parthey (éd.) 1857, 254, 12-260, 2 = Saffrey et Segonds 
(éd.) 2013, 189-93, notamment Parthey (éd.) 1857, 257, 10-15 et 259, 5-15. Cf. déja le fr. 150 
Des Places des Oracles chaldaiques, avec le comm. de Zago 2010. 

40 Sur l’attitude de Porphyre, voir sa Vie de Plotin 17.6-15, avec les commentaires de Millar 
1997 ; Clark 1999 ; Johnson 2013. 

41 Mvp 7 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 7, 21-22. De maniere significative, Parker (2000, 63) signale 
un paralléle épigraphique pour cette pratique : « According to a verse inscription of the 
third century set up at Delphi, Apollo ‘heard the prayer’ of an anonymous couple and 
‘granted them offspring in his response’ (yevedu pavtevpaot ddxev) [...]; in the eleventh 
month, after a trouble-free pregnancy, the wife gave birth with ease [...] to a thriving 
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Pythagore signifierait ainsi littéralement: « celui qui a été annoncé par le dieu 
Pythien », c’est-a-dire par Apollon*. Cette (par)étymologie en apparence plau- 
sible va a l’encontre de la constatation selon laquelle, dans la composition des 
noms communs, le suffixe -wydpa¢ a le plus souvent un sens actif*3, et non pas 
passif comme celui que lui donne ici Jamblique**. 

Et justement, Aristippe de Cyréne propose une autre (par)étymologie, 
«active», du nom de Pythagore, selon laquelle: «[Pythagore] proclamait 
(jyopevev) la vérité non moins que le dieu Pythien »*5. Cette (par)étymologie 
correspond mieux 4a la légende d’un Pythagore qui serait le double d’Apollon 
(ou identifié 4 ce dieu)*, venu sur terre pour dispenser les vérités émanant 
de ce dieu*’, et elle parait plus probable, non seulement du point de vue 
étymologique*®, mais aussi parce qu’elle insiste sur le caractére pythique, 


(yovizoc) daughter [...]. The parents named the girl Delphis, ‘because of the prophecy and 
in commemoration of Delphi’ (uavtetac évexeu uvynueic te AcA@ov) ». Parker renvoie (n. 37) 
a Fouilles de Delphes 111 (1) no. 560 = BCH 80 (1956, 550) ; cf. Weinreich 1925 ; Fontenrose 
1978, 19, Nn. 7. 

42 Cf. Parker 2000, 63: « ‘Pytho-spoken’ ». 

43 Voir Parke 1939, 4u1, n. 2; Delcourt 1955, 235-54 (« Sous le vocable de Pythagore »), spéc. 
235-37 ; Minon 2019 [2021], 153-55, 175-77 et 187-88. 

44 Crest assurément cette évidence sémantique qui a poussé Dubois (2006, 61) a attribuer 
(faussement) a Jamblique une compréhension active (correcte) de l’élément -aydpac dans 
le nom de Pythagore, en affirmant que le philosophe d’‘Apamée donnait 4 comprendre le 
nom de son homologue samien comme « celui qui parle au nom d’Apollon Pythien ». 

45  Aristippe, [epi puctoAdywv ou guctodoyi@v (Sur les physioloqgues/naturalistes ou Recherches 
naturelles), fr. tv A 150 Giannantoni = Diogéne Laérce 8.21 (Delatte [éd.] 1922, 122, 5-6 = 
Dorandi [éd.] 2013, 612, li. 234-37). Voir Macris 2018, 709. Si cet Aristippe est le disciple 
de Socrate, on aurait ici la premiére apparition (dans une source externe, autre que les 
acousmata pythagoriciens) du théme de l'association étroite de Pythagore a Apollon, qui 
dominera dans les développements ultérieurs de la légende du sage. 

46 Surces légendes, voir Macris 2003, 261-62 ; 2018, 814-15. 

47 Cf. Nilsson 1949, 202 : « ‘Pythagoras’ means ‘mouthpiece of Delphi’ ». 

48 «Compte tenu des sens étymologiques de c&yopdouct ‘parler (a l’assemblée), en tant que 
verbe dénominatif de &yopa, au sens notamment de ‘rassemblement, assemblée’, nous 
pourrions aller jusqu’a proposer de traduire le nom de Pythagore: ‘porte-parole de 
(Apollon de) Delphes’ (IIv€0- pouvant étre interprété comme la forme qu’aurait pris en 
composition le simple IIv@w), c’est-a-dire ‘héraut’ d’Apollon. Le radical ayop® est porteur 
du séme premier de ‘rassemblement’, et c’est le caractére politique dés l’'archaisme et 
répopée homérique des rassemblements d’hommes qui est a l’origine de sa spécialisation 
au sens de ‘prise de parole en public’, cf. Minon 2019 [2021], 154-55. Sur ’interprétation de 
IIv8o-, qui pourrait cependant ne pas étre sans ambiguité, voir successivement L. Dubois 
et F. Bader, mentionnés ci-dessous ». (Je remercie infiniment Sophie Minon, directeur 
d'études en dialectologie grecque a l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, a Paris, d’avoir 
eu l'amabilité et la générosité de partager avec moi ses réflexions expertes dans le cadre 
de cette enquéte passionnante autour du nom de Pythagore. La présente note, rédigée 
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oraculaire, de la parole de Pythagore (un theme dvailleurs trés souvent répété 
par Jamblique)*9. 

(On retrouve un rapprochement du méme type entre Pythagore et les 
oracles sous l’entrée « IIu8aydpac » de l’Etymologicum magnum : selon le témoi- 
gnage de ce dictionnaire encyclopédique byzantin du x11°¢ siécle, le nom du 
sage viendrait de la combinaison du verbe m09w, qui signifie « demander, poser 
une question » [gewt@]5°, avec le verbe cyop&, qui signifie « dire, proclamer 
publiquement ». « Car en effet, il [scil. Pythagore] parlait uniquement quand 
on lui posait une question [gpwtwpevog yap uovov eAcyev] »5!. Mais ce témoi- 
gnage est évidemment trop tardif pour que l’on puisse le mettre 4 contribution 
dans une recherche sur les origines sémantiques et étymologiques du nom de 
Pythagore, et de toute facon il s’agit de nouveau d’une parétymologie ...52). 

Comme l'a fait remarquer A. Delatte53, les étymologies proposées par 
Jamblique et Aristippe ont ceci de commun, qurelles établissent un rapport 
entre le nom de Pythagore et le culte d’Apollon Pythien, comme certains 
récits merveilleux de la tradition de l’Ecole5+. Cette concordance des témoi- 
gnages indiquerait que la tendance a rechercher une signification profonde, 
et notamment apollinienne, pour le nom du Maitre par le recours a des jeux 


entiérement par elle, ne contient qu’une petite partie des précieuses annotations qu'elle 
m’a communiquées. ) 

49 Voir par exemple Jamblique, mvp 105 = Deubner (€d.) 1975, 60, 22-61, 4: « Lorsque [les 
symbola pythagoriciens] sont décryptés comme doivent |’étre des symboles, au lieu de 
rester obscurs [...] ils deviennent transparents et lumineux, comparables a des prophéties 
(Geonportots) ou a des oracles dApollon Pythien » (trad. Brisson et Segonds 20n, 60) ; le 
méme theme revient en MVP 34, 105, 161, 213 et 247 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 20, 11; 60, 22-61, 
4; 90, 25-91, 5; 016, 4-5 et 132, 23-133, 2. Cf. aussi MVP 25 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 15, 24-25 
(visite de Pythagore aux centres oraculaires du monde grec), avec le comm. ad loc. de 
Macris 2004, 2:219-20. — Héraclite aussi, appelé ‘’Obscur’, était célébre pour le style oracu- 
laire et le ton prophétique de ses déclarations. 

50 Notamment poser une question a un dieu délivrant des oracles, s’enquérir auprés d'un 
centre oraculaire. Tel est aussi un des sens du verbe muv@dvopat. 

51 Gaisford (éd.) 1848, s.v. Hu8aydeac. Cela implique peut-étre que le reste du temps, et en 
principe, Pythagore gardait le silence (cf. Macris 2018, 819-21, 832 sur le fameux silence 
pythagoricien). Ou alors cela pourrait confirmer l’identification du sage avec Apollon, 
étant donné que le dieu pythien aussi ne dispensait ses oracles qu’a ceux qui lui posaient 
une question (cf. MVP 177: devant les ambassadeurs de Sybaris, Pythagore répondit quil 
ne rendait pas d’oracles [od Seuictevew] — ce qui lui valut l'accusation de prétendre étre 
Apollon). 

52 « En outre, du point de vue de la formation des noms composés, la combinaison de deux 
éléments l'un et l’autre verbaux n’est pas soutenable et représente donc nécessairement 
une approximation » (S. Minon per litt.). 

53 Delatte (éd.) 1922, 194. 

54  Surces traditions, voir Macris 2003, 257-62 ; 2018, 812-17, spéc. 815. 
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étymologiques divers remonterait probablement aux premiéres générations 
des Pythagoriciens. 

Mais cela, évidemment, n’ajoute crédit 4 aucune des deux tentatives d’éty- 
mologisation précédemment citées. Résumant la situation, Marie Delcourt 
constatait®>: « /étonnant est que l’explication ... [la] plus modeste ait été 
conservée par Jamblique dans le contexte le plus fabuleux qu’on puisse ima- 
giner. Les linguistes estimeront-ils qu’on puisse l’'accepter et lui accorder une 
valeur historique ? C’est fort douteux. I] se peut que le nom de Pythagore, mal- 
gré son apparente transparence, ait des origines lointaines et obscures et que 
les deux interprétations anciennes soient également fausses ». 

En effet, une recherche récente de Laurent Dubois (directeur d'études 
émérite en onomastique et dialectologie grecques a la Section des Sciences 
Historiques et Philologiques de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, a Paris)>°, 
qui, partant du composé IIv@tAac, a proposé de rattacher le premier élément 
du nom Ilv8aydpac¢ au radical verbal des verbes mevGouct, muvOdvopo, arrive a 
la conclusion suivante: «la comparaison avec d’autres noms en -wydpac trés 
anciens et non ambigus du point de vue sémantique comme O«A€aydpac, “qui 
charme l’assemblée”, ou Hetcoydpac, “qui convainc l’assemblée’, pourraient 
inciter 4 supposer que le nom du célebre philosophe crotoniate était a l’origine 
TIv6(t)-xydpa¢ ou I1v0(0)-xydpag [...], nom que l’on pourrait traduire par “qui 
éveille, qui informe l’'assemblée” »5”. 

Partant de la méme notion de Iéveil, Francoise Bader (directeur d’études 
émérite de grammaire comparée des langues indo-européennes 4 la Section 
des Sciences Historiques et Philologiques de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, a Paris) proposerait quant a elle un rapprochement fascinant (et iné- 
dit) entre le Bouddha, la Pythie delphique et Pythagore a partir des réflexions 
étymologiques suivantes : « Les noms de la Pythie, de Pythagore et du Bouddha 
sont apparentés; ils viennent de *bheu-dh-, racine [indo-européenne] de 
Yéveil : c’est celui du nouveau-né qui passe de l'état d’embryon a celui du bébé 
et s'‘éveille a la lumiére du jour (cf en fr. « voir le jour »). La métaphore est 
aussi celle de |’éveil aux lumiéres de la connaissance. On ne pourrait l’étudier 
sans une étude paralléle de la racine *men-, “voir” (en anatolien), “voir avec 
les yeux de l’esprit’, [qui est aussi celle de la mémoire (uvj-py) :] mémoire 
de celui a qui, par la métaphore de la pata (*mns-ye-) — exploitée par Platon 


55 Delcourt 1955, 236. 

56 Dubois 2006. Cf. le résumé qu’en donne Minon 2019 [2021], 178. 

57 Dubois 2006, 61. — A Nilsson (1949, 202), « Pythagore » donnait plutét l’impression d’un 
« nom de guerre » (expression écrite en francais, en italiques, dans son texte). Il est le seul 
a avoir avancé cette interprétation non justifiée — peut-étre pensait-il 4 un sens propre- 
ment guerrier du verbe cyeipw = rassembler ? 
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(cf: la maieutique) — , on “fait voir” les connaissances ; “on” = les Muses®®, au 
nom de *mon-s-ya etc., formé sur la méme racine que Maia; or Maia, nom 
de la sage-femme en grec, est aussi le nom de la mére du Bouddha qui va lui 
donner le jour et le faire venir a la connaissance ; c’est aussi le nom de la mére 
d’Hermés »®9, 

Cependant, les considérations étymologiques de L. Dubois et de Fr. Bader 
qui nous éloignent de la piste d'Apollon Pythien® pourraient ne pas étre incom- 
patibles avec le scénario suivant : méme dans un cas aussi ancien que celui du 
sage Pythagore (/floruit ca 532 av. J.-C.)©, on nest pas en mesure d’exclure la 
possibilité qu'il ait porté un nom déja réinterprété et re-sémantisé, revétu d’un 
sens théophorique secondaire qui se serait substitué au sens originel, entre 
temps oublié ou relégué au second plan, en raison de l’influence et du prestige 
croissants de l’oracle de Delphes dans le monde grec®?, y compris en termes de 
« propagande » culturelle et morale®. Car, s'il est vrai que « Pythagoras » est 


58 Les Muses si chéres a Pythagore ; voir lorientation bibliographique dans Macris 2018, 803, 
805-6, 842. 

59 Ces réflexions sont en cours de publication, sous la responsabilité de Fabienne Jourdan 
(CNRS), que je remercie de tout coeur de me les avoir signalées. Je remercie également 
Mme Bader d’avoir généreusement accepté que je les cite dans cet article. (Les addi- 
tions entre crochets droits dans le texte principal de ce paragraphe, ainsi que la note 58, 
viennent de moi.) 

60  Nonsans poser des problémes a leur tour. Sur les suggestions de Dubois 2006, voir Oulhen 
2010, 642 sq. n. 134: « Cette interprétation, extrémement séduisante et satisfaisante 
pour le sens, ne va toutefois pas sans objections: [certes,] 1) Les composés théophores 
a second membre -awydpac¢ sont nombreux et [Iv@aydpac¢ ne constitue donc pas une ano- 
malie ; [mais] 2) Il n’existe pas de syntagme constitué associant les verbes comprenant 
le radical *b’eud" et le terme &yopé ; 3) le membre IIv6- pourrait étre formé par analogie 
ou fausse coupe sur |’élément théophore Ilv80- (cf. Atovuat-, Motet-, Mytet-) ». (« Bechtel 
1917, 388 proposait plus simplement de voir dans Tv61- la variante élidée de IIv6to-, le 
radical de l’épiclése de l’Apollon I1v610¢ » [S. Minon per litt.]). La piste pythienne était celle 
quavaient suivie Letronne 1851, 47, 56-57 (= 1885, 41-42, 50) et Sittig 1911, 53 dans sa disser- 
tation classique sur les noms théophores. Pour le premier, Pythagore fait partie des noms 
propres « composés avec des épithétes ou des titres de divinités », avec « aydpac v[ena]nt 
deyopebw » (Letronne 1851, 50-51 = 1885, 44), synonyme de cyopdopat. 

61 ‘Sur les problémes liés a la datation et la chronologie de Pythagore, voir Macris 2018, 769- 
79 (pages écrites pour l’essentiel par Richard Goulet) ; Thibodeau 2019, 107-46. 

62 Sur ce point, parmi une bibliographie immense, on pourrait renvoyer, e.g., a Parke 1939 ; 
Delcourt 1955 ; Fontenrose 1978 ; Kindt 2016. 

63 Voir Defradas 1972, qui examine surtout le cas des Sept Sages, ainsi que les nombreux 
travaux récents de David Hernandez Castro (e.g. 2019 ; 2020 ; d’autres encore sont acces- 
sibles sur sa page personnelle d’Academia.edu: <https://uned.academia.edu/David 
HernandezCastro>), qui voit en la personne d’Empédocle un poéte quasi missionnaire 
de l’'Apollon de Delphes en Italie du Sud et en Sicile — rdle qu’aurait bien pu jouer aussi 
Pythagore avant lui. 
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un nom banal dans I’'Antiquité®*, son association avec l'Apollon Pythien (scil. 
YApollon de IIv§, autre nom de Delphes) pourrait trés bien dater avant l’ére 
du sage de Samos, et dans ce cas « Pythagoras » devrait étre mis en série avec 
d'autres noms théophores en -wydpas construits de la méme maniére, comme 
par exemple Athén-agoras (Athéna), Di-agoras (Zeus), Hér-agoras (Héra), 
Herm-agoras (Hermés), etc6°. A moins que l’on imagine que cst peut-étre a 
partir du sage Pythagore aux traits apolliniens bien marqués que le nom qu'il 
portait s'est associé au lieu du culte (IIv9w) et a l’épithéte cultuelle (I1v6t0¢) 
de l’'Apollon de Delphes ...6° (Dans tous les cas, l'affirmation de M. Delcourt 
selon laquelle « avant le philosophe de Samos, personne ne parait s’étre appelé 
Pythagoras »® s'avére en réalité inexacte®. ) 

Sophie Minon, quant 4 elle, préfére ne pas trancher entre les trois signi- 
fications qu'elle postule, suivant les cas, pour le nom TIv@aydpas: (1) « Du 


64 Voir les nombreuses entrées « Pythagoras» de la Realencyklopddie de Pauly-Wissowa, 
ainsi que les 13 occurrences du nom recueillies dans le Lexicon of Greek Personal Names 
(LGPN ; <https://www.lgpn.ox.ac.uk/index.html>), provenant de toutes les périodes de 
lAntiquité, et ayant une grande distribution géographique a travers l’ensemble du monde 
grec ; cf. Parke 1939, 41, n. 2: «a fairly usual Greek name ». 

65 Voir Burkert 1972, 120, n. 63. Lauteur insiste a la fois sur le caractére banal du nom 
« Pythagore » (cf. note précédente) et sur le fait qu’il s'agit d'un nom théophore construit 
de la méme manieére quAthén-agore, Di-agore, Herm-agore, etc. Sur les noms théophores 
grecs, voir Letronne 1851 (= 1885), passim ; Sittig 1911 ; Parker 2000. 

66 Cf. Parker 2000, 55: « Major gods sometimes generate further names based on their cult 
titles or cult sites: from Zeus, for instance, come Olympiodoros and Hypatodoros, from 
Dionysos Bakkhios, from Apollo Karneades and Pythagoras and Deliodoros and Oulios ». 

67 Delcourt 1955, 235. 

68 Selon le LeéPn (cité supra, n. 64), avant Pythagore le philosophe de Samos (et fils de 
Mnésarque) on aurait (1) un Pythagore originaire de Laconie dont le floruit se situe 
aussi tot que 716 av. J.-C. (Moretti 1957, 18 = Poralla” 1985, 651; cf. Garcia Barraco et Soda 
[éd.] 2014) — mais ce Pythagore contemporain du roi Numa serait une invention selon 
Ollier 1946 — et (2) un autre, de Samos, fils de Cratés (fl. 588 av. J.-C. ; cf. Moretti 1957, 88 ; 
Christesen 2007, 176, 372, 525; le texte de Diog. L. 8.49 ayant transmis son patronyme 
est corrompu et donc incertain: voir Lapini 2004; Dorandi [éd.] 2013, 628, app. ad li. 
563), que le grand polymathe Eratosthéne avait identifié au philosophe (cf. Macris 2004, 
ad §11), en attribuant a ce dernier une chronologie haute (Macris 2018, 730-31, 769, 771; 
voir toutefois Thibodeau 2019, 130-33). Je n’ai pas pu vérifier le renseignement fourni par 
Sittig 1911, 53 (d’aprés Justi 1884, 327) sur (3) un Pythagore roi de Chypre qui serait attesté 
au VII® s. av. J.-C. dans une inscription assyrienne : « Maxima autem pietate coluerunt 
Graeci Apollinem Pythium ; qui quanta floruerit auctoritate, inde perspicitur, quod iam sae- 
culo septimo ineunte in insula Cypro regnavit regulus, cui nomen erat Ilv8aydpacs ; quod elu- 
cet ex inscriptione Essarhaddonis, regis Assyriae, qui tota insula in potestatem suam redacta 
etiam principem illum sibi stipendiarium fecit ». (Il s'agit vraisemblablement d’une fausse 
transcription de l'akkadien pi-la-a-gu-ra-(a), qui transcrivait 4 son tour le nom d’un roi de 
Chytroi [Pircwydpac ?] actif vers 672 av. J.-C. ; cf. Minon 2019 [2021], 175.) 
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rassemblement (panégyrique) de Pythé », (2) « Qui informe l’assemblée » / 
« Qui parle a l’'assemblée (amphictionique) de Delphes» ou (3) « Héraut 
d’Apollon »®. 

En somme, les trés différentes interprétations qui ont été proposées aussi 
bien par les Anciens que par les Modernes permettent au nom de Pythagore de 
conserver encore aujourd’hui toutes ses énigmes ...”° 


John Dillon et Jackson Hershbell”! proposent de comparer l’épisode raconté 
aux paragraphes 5-7 du Mode de vie pythagoricien avec ceux des évangiles 
synoptiques qui parlent de l’'annonce faite 4 Marie, du songe de Joseph et de 
létymologie du nom de Jésus”, mais il me semble que, sur ce point précis, 
ce parallélisme par ailleurs légitime ne nous dit rien du tout sur |’influence 
éventuelle des évangiles chrétiens sur Jamblique. En effet, d’une part l’annonce 
de la naissance constituait déja dans la tradition grecque la suite heureuse du 
pélerinage pythien et de la consultation oraculaire de maris ou de couples affli- 
gés de ne pas avoir de postérité et désireux d’en avoir’. D’autre part un rapport 
secret, intime, entre le nom de la personne et son porteur se laisse trés souvent 
entrevoir dans le cas d’hommes exceptionnels ou « divins »”4. 


69  Minon 2019 [2021], 179 et 181. 

70 Dans une communication privée, Fabienne Jourdan (CNRS) se demandait si Hv8-aydpac¢ 
ne pouvait signifier « celui qui parle (&yopevet) aprés avoir appris / écouté (muvOdvecbat) / 
été éveillé » (par le dieu Apollon ?) — ce qui se combine assez bien avec les retraites dans 
la caverne qui, aux yeux de Jamblique, le rapprochent de Minos, le grand confident de 
Zeus (ce sera le sujet de la section 4, infra). Cependant, selon S. Minon (per litt.) « [c]ette 
conjecture est malheureusement linguistiquement insoutenable: on ne peut avoir deux 
éléments verbaux composés. C’est hautement spéculatif, au sens ot une telle reconstruc- 
tion ne pourrait étre venue a l’esprit des anciens ». 

71 ~~ Dillon et Hershbell 1991, 35, n. 5. 

72 Mt1:20-23 (annonce a Joseph: « “et elle enfantera un fils auquel tu donneras le nom de 
Jésus, car c’est lui qui sauvera son peuple de ses péchés”. Tout cela arriva pour que s’ac- 
complisse ce que le Seigneur avait dit par le prophéte : “Voici que la vierge concevra et 
enfantera un fils auquel on donnera le nom d’Emmanuel, ce qui se traduit : ‘Dieu avec 
nous’ [Es 7:14]” ») ; Le 1:30-33 (annonce a Marie). 

73 Voir par exemple les cas d’Ection (Hérodote, Histoire 5.92), d’Egée (Euripide, Médée 679- 
81), de Laios (Euripide, Phéniciennes, 408), de Xuthos et Créuse (Euripide, Jon), rappelés 
par Lévy 1927, 5-7; cf. Staehlin 1912, 22-23, 83 sq., 101 sq., 124 sq. Voir aussi le témoignage 
épigraphique résumé supra, n. 41. 

74 ~~ Cf. Bieler 1935-36, 30: « zwischen Namen und Namenstrager besteht ... eine enge mys- 
tische Beziehung »; Athanassiadi 2006, 72: «une obscure et inéluctable relation lie 
homme au nom quil porte »; Minon, Dubois et Le Feuvre 2017, 1-3 et 14, rappelant le 
fameux nomen omen (Plaute, Persa, 625). 
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2 Le jeune Pythagore incarne la triade de la paideia 


21 Le topos de léducation dans la rhétorique de léloge 
Crest l’evatpopy et la matdeta de Pythagore qui font l'objet de la deuxiéme par- 
tie du chapitre 2 du Mode de vie pythagoricien. Distinguées dans la littérature 
grecque dés le Iv® s. av. J.-C.”, mais allant toujours de pair dans la tradition 
platonicienne”, l’instruction élémentaire (liée 4 la petite enfance) et l’éduca- 
tion proprement dite (liée a l’Age de l’adolescence), constituent un topos obligé 
de l’éloge destiné 4 des personnes. Elles pouvaient étre traitées soit séparé- 
ment, comme deux topoi distincts, soit ensemble, comme deux subdivisions 
du méme topos”’. Jamblique a choisi apparemment la deuxiéme option, méme 
sil’on peut proposer une sorte de « périodisation » dans les années de jeunesse 
de Pythagore : 
(1) d’abord, la premiére éducation, recue sur place, 4 Samos’ ; 
(2) ensuite, les études plus approfondies, réalisées en dehors de son ile 

natale, 

— dabord en Ionie, auprés des maitres grecs”? ; 

— puis dans différents pays de I’Orient, aux sources de la « sagesse bar- 

bare » (chap. 3-4). 
Situées chronologiquement trés tét dans la vie, a l’Age de l’enfance et de la pre- 
miére jeunesse, les années de formation d’un individu lui offrent déja l’occa- 
sion de révéler ses dons naturels, de manifester ses aptitudes intellectuelles 
et ses qualités de caractére (mais aussi de les développer davantage grace a 
lapplication et au travail). C'est la raison pour laquelle un théoricien de la 
rhétorique comme Ménandre incluait l'éducation dans le topos de la « nature 
de l’'Ame » (gvdatg uxijs)®° — lequel, 4 son tour, constituait une subdivision du 
topos plus générique de la « nature » (gbat¢)%!. 
Jamblique part exactement du méme principe lorsqu’il parséme sa narra- 

tion relative aux études de Pythagore de remarques fort élogieuses sur |’im- 
pressionnante précocité intellectuelle de son jeune héros, et sur ses qualités 


75 Voir Pernot 1993, 1:61 et n. 176. 

76 ~~ Sur le couple tpopy—naideta, tres cher a Platon, voir les textes rassemblés par Saffrey 
et Segonds (éd.) 2001, dans leur note complémentaire 16 de la p. 8, reportée a la p. 80 
(a propos de Marinus, Proclus 6.19-20). 

77. Pernot 1993, 1:161-63, citant notamment Ménandre, [epi eniderxtixav, in Spengel 1853-56, 
33371, 18-24. 

78 Mvp g-11 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 8, 6-9, 5. 

79  MvP 11-13 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 9, 5-10, 16. 

80 Ménandre, Hepi énidextixdy, in Spengel 1853-56, 3:371, 24-26 et 420, 14-21. 

81 — Surle topos de la physis, voir Pernot 1993, 1157-58. 
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morales exceptionnelles®. D’autre part, fidéle a l’attitude dépréciative a l’égard 
du corps qui caractérise la tradition platonicienne dans son ensemble, et en 
pleine consonance avec le Zeitgeist de l’époque impériale, mais aussi confor- 
mément aux pratiques des rhéteurs de son temps, il ne loue qu’en passant les 
qualités physiques, corporelles, de son héros, en se limitant, comme eux, a sa 
beauté divine, réputée l’apanage des jeunes gens®°. 

Ce sur quoi il focalise son attention, c’est le caractére du jeune Pythagore et 
ses exploits en tant qu’étudiant, son objectif en tant que biographe étant de 
présenter son héros comme un éléve-modeéle, qui combine parfaitement tous 
les éléments constitutifs de la triade de la paideia : dons naturels, instruction, 
exercice. 


2.2 La triade de la paideia dans la biographie jambliquéenne 
de Pythagore 
Au paragraphe 10 du Mode de vie pythagoricien, on lit la phrase suivante : 


Pythagore, de son cété, renforcé [...] par l'éducation quiil avait recue 
depuis son plus jeune age (éx Bpepoug matdela) et par sa ressemblance 
naturelle 4 un dieu (quan Seoetdeta), sefforcait (Eavtov xatétetvev) de se 
rendre encore plus digne des avantages (potepypato) dont il était doté, 
et il se signalait par des actes cultuels, par son savoir, par son régime 
de vie extraordinaire, par la stabilité de son ame, par la maitrise de son 
corps ...84 


Dans ces lignes on retrouve en filigrane l’idée selon laquelle le déploiement de 
la personnalité d’un individu (et plus particuliérement d’un étudiant) dépend 
essentiellement de trois facteurs majeurs : 

(1) ses dons naturels, son « naturel philosophe » ; 

(2) son éducation, sa paideia ; 

(3) son zéle studieux, ses efforts personnels. 

Or, comme le remarque Philippe Hoffmann®, « la triade de la nature, de l’ins- 
truction et de l’exercice a été un schéme fécond dans |'Antiquité grecque »*, 


82 Voir p.ex. MVP 10, u1, 12 = Deubner (€d.) 1975, 8, 13-29; 9, 7-93 9, 15-21 et 10, 4-9, avec le 
comm. ad loc. in Macris 2004, t. 2. 

83. Voir MvP g, 10 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 8, 13-14, 22. Sur le topos du cpa, voir Pernot 1993, 
1:159-61. 

84 MvP1o = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 8, 20-26, trad. Brisson et Segonds 20, 10. 

85 Hoffmann 1994-95, 267. 

86 Cette triade est étudiée en détail dans deux autres articles du méme auteur : Hoffmann 
1998, 225-27 et 235-39 ; 2000, 464-66. 
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depuis la pédagogie classique®’ (Isocrate®®, Platon®®, Aristote9°) jusqu’a la 
pensée hellénistique et romaine. Si l’attestation la plus ancienne de cette 
triade se trouve dans le discours d'Isocrate Sur léchange, c'est surtout Philon 
d’Alexandrie®! et les philosophes médio-platoniciens (Plutarque9”, Alcinoos®?) 
et néo-platoniciens (Jamblique%, Proclus?®, Damascius?®) qui nous four- 
nissent les développements les plus intéressants sur le sujet. 

Pour revenir 4 Pythagore : étant donné que son 4me apollinienne lui assu- 
rait de facto une edevta bien exceptionnelle®’, Jamblique insiste ici sur les deux 
autres facteurs, c’est-a-dire sur le fait que Pythagore avait recu une éducation 
depuis sa plus tendre enfance (é« Bpepoug matdein) et qu'il s'efforcait (Eautdv 
xatéetetvev9®) de se rendre encore plus digne des qualités / avantages (potepy- 
uate) dont il était doté. 

Quant aux moyens dont il or(don)nait (dtexdcpe1) sa vie — observances reli- 
gieuses / actes cultuels (8pycxetat), études (uabypato) et un régime / mode de 
vie bien choisi / spécial (Stortat €Eatpetot) —, ils correspondent également 4 la 
vision néoplatonicienne qui veut que la recherche philosophique aille de pair 
avec un mode de vie et un régime adéquats et soit accompagnée d’une pra- 
tique scrupuleuse d’observances et de rites religieux. 


87 La question était trés débattue aux V¢ et Iv® s. av. J.-C. ; voir Shorey 1909, a compléter par 
les références bibliographiques données par de Strycker 1994, 54, n. 16. Pour les emplois 
du terme euphyia chez Platon et Aristote et au-dela, voir Whittaker dans Whittaker 
et Louis (éd.) 1990, 2, n. 15. On trouvera aussi un dossier de textes commenté dans 
D’Amico 1999. 

88 _ Isocrate, Sur léchange 186-92 ; cf. aussi Contre les sophistes 14-18. 

89 Voir p.ex. Ménon, 70a1-4 (avec Scott 2006, 14-18 et Castelnérac 2007) [je remercie Marco 
Donato pour ces deux références] ; Phédre, 269d2-6 ; République 7.535¢2-4; 536b1-2; cf. 
Parménide, 133b4-c1 ; Phédre, 278e-279b3. Sur le « naturel philosophe », voir le livre 6 de la 
République, avec Dixsaut 1994, 246-69 et passim. 

go _ Aristote, Ethique a Nicomaque, 1099b9-11, 103a14-b25,. 

91 ~~ Philon, De Abrahamo 48-59 ; Vie de Moise 1.22. 

g2 _— Plutarque, De l'éducation des enfants 4.2a—-3b ; cf. Le démon de Socrate 584e-85d. 

93 ~~ Alcinoos, Enseignement des doctrines de Platon 1.152.1-29 dans Whittaker et Louis (éd.) 
1990. 

94  Jamblique, Protreptique 20, dans Pistelli (éd.) 1888, 95, 16-96, 1. 

95 Proclus, In Parmenidem tv, dans Cousin (éd.) 1864, 926, 4-927, 36. 

96 Damascius, Histoire philosophique [Vie d'Isidore] fr. 33 dans Athanassiadi 1999 = Epitoma 
Photiana, §31 + fr. 71 dans Zintzen 1967. 

97 ~~ Porphyre, Vie de Pythagore 1, parle plus clairement de l’aptitude naturelle de Pythagore a 
appréhender toute forme de savoir. 

98 Les Mss portent xatétagcev, mais la correction en xatétervev s'impose ; voir Deubner 1935, 
51. 
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3 La cigogne comme modele de l’amour filial éprouvé par le disciple 
a l’égard de son maitre 


Ala fin d'un épisode que, encore une fois, Jamblique est e seul 4 avoir conservé 
dans sa biographie de Pythagore®?, on apprend que (a l’instar du Socrate du 
Ménon ...) le sage samien chercha a introduire un jeune homme dans |’étude 
de l'arithmétique et de la géométrie en faisant des démonstrations de chaque 
point sur une tablette (&Ba&) recouverte de sable. Afin d’éveiller puis attiser 
davantage en lui le désir studieux, conditio sine qua non de tout apprentissage 
des patyuatax, Pythagore mit en marche une petite astuce, celle des « trio- 
boles » : dans un premier temps il versait 4 son jeune éléve trois oboles!©° pour 
chaque figure (cyjpua ou Sicypapua) dessinée par lui, afin de l’inciter 4 pour- 
suivre l'étude et la recherche ; puis, a partir d’un certain moment, il changea 
sa tactique et commenga a lui demander a chaque fois trois oboles en retour 
pour le service rendu, afin de lui faire comprendre l’importance de ce qu’l lui 
enseignait!!, 
Ce jeune homme dit un jour a son maitre: 


C’est moi désormais qui te procurerai [ton nécessaire quotidien], et je 
te revaudrai, d’une certaine facon, ta bonté, comme font les cigognes [a 
leurs parents] (dvtimeAapynow)12, 


Dés |’Antiquité classique, la cigogne était considérée par les Grecs comme 
un modele de piété filiale et, par extension, comme un symbole de la 


99 ~~ Voir MvP 21-25 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 14, 7-15, 16. Cf. Goulet 2018. 

100 Cela équivaut la moitié du salaire d'une journée de travail d’un ouvrier en Gréce ancienne 
(cf. Brisson et Segonds 2011, 164, §23, n. 1). Selon le rite funéraire grec, on devait placer 
dans la bouche des morts une obole pour leur permettre de payer a Charon le passage du 
Styx. 

101 Lanecdote du jeune éléve qui commence |’étude des mathématiques pour gagner de 
largent, mais est tellement captivé et pris d’enthousiasme pour ce qu'il apprend, qu’ finit 
par payer son maitre pour qu'il continue a lui enseigner, et part méme avec lui en Italie, 
est une illustration du « symbole» pythagoricien « Préfére “un pas (ou: une marche) 
pour chaque figure’, plutét que “trois oboles pour chaque figure” (mpotipa TO « TxA MA Kat 
Biro» tod « cxHjra xal TELwBoAov ») », attesté essentiellement dans des sources néoplato- 
niciennes, parfois aussi en dorien (Jambl., Protr. 21 in Pistelli [éd.] 1888, 108, 11-12 et 125, 
1-2; Proclus, In Euclidem 21, in Friedlein [éd. ] 1873, 84, 17 ; anon. in Cramer 1841, 419, 35-420, 
1) ; voir le comm. détaillé dans Macris 2004, 2:198-201. 

102 Mvp 24 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 15, 12-13, trad. Brisson et Segonds 20u,, 17, modifiée précisé- 
ment sur le point qui nous intéresse ici. D’ailleurs, la plupart des traducteurs modernes 
du passage (a l’exception notable de Michael von Albrecht), « laissent tomber » la belle 
image de la cigogne nourrissant ses parents, a laquelle renvoie le verbe dvtimeAupyéw. 
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reconnaissance d’amour, parce qu’on avait constaté qu'elle sait rendre a ses 
vieux parents l’affection et les soins que ceux-ci lui ont dispensés lorsqu’elle 
était jeune!3, Le verbe rare et tardif dvtimeAapyew!* désigne justement cette 
attitude, qu’a décrite avec beaucoup de sensibilité Basile de Césarée : 


Les prévenances des cigognes a l’égard de celles qui sont agées suffiraient 
a rendre nos enfants, s’ils voulaient y prendre garde, affectueux envers 
leurs parents (gtAond&topac). [...] Les cigognes, autour de leur pére dont 
la vieillesse a fait tomber les plumes, se rassemblent en cercle ; elles le 
réchauffent de leurs propres ailes; elles pourvoient abondamment a sa 
nourriture et, méme dans leur vol, lui procurent tout le secours possible, 
en lui ménageant doucement de chaque cété le soutien de leurs ailes. 
Leur conduite a été si vantée de tous que maintenant certains appellent 


103 Aristophane par exemple, qui est un de nos plus anciens témoins (Oiseaux 1353-57), parle 
dune «loi antique inscrite sur les tables des cigognes », selon laquelle « quand le pére 
cigogne a mis en état de voler tous les cigogneaux en les nourrissant, les petits doivent a 
leur tour nourrir le pére » (trad. Van Daele in Coulon et Van Daele 1963) ; cf. aussi le scho- 
liaste ad loc. in Holwerda (éd.) 1991, 199. Autres attestations du méme théme : Sophocle, 
Electre 1058 (allusion a une espéce d’oiseau qui se montre soucieux de soigner [xSdpevoc] 
ses parents; la cigogne n'est pas nommée expressis uerbis, mais c'est a elle qua pensé 
le scholiaste ad loc.) ; Platon, Alcibiade 135e, avec la scholie ad loc. in Greene (éd.) 1938, 
107, 3-5, et avec Olympiodore, In Alcibiadem 227.1-8 in Westerink 1982 (textes reproduits 
ci-aprés dans le texte principal de l'article) ; Aristote, Histoire des animaux 9.13.615b23-27 
(emploi du verbe avtextpépec Oat) ; Philon, Alexander 61; De Decalogo 116-17 (theme passé 
également dans la tradition rabbinique ; cf. la note ad loc. in Nikiprowetzky [éd.] 1965, 101- 
2, n. 3); Pline, Histoire naturelle 10.63 ; Elien, La personnalité des animaux 3.23 (cf. encore 
8.22 [gratitude d’une cigogne a légard de la femme qui l’avait soignée] ; 10.16 [les cigognes 
vénérées par les Egyptiens parce qu’elles prennent soin de leurs parents] ; 11.30 [la piété 
filiale du guépier comparée a celle de la cigogne] ; lire la trad. fr. récente de ces passages 
par Zucker 2001-2) ; Plutarque, Sur lintelligence des animaux aquatiques et terrestres 962e ; 
Artémidore, La clef des songes 2.20 ; Porphyre, De (abstinence 3.11.1; [Hermés Trismégiste ], 
Cyranides, in Mély et Ruelle (éd.) 1898, 94, 21-25 ; Horapollon, Hieroglyphiques 2.58 (avec 
le comm. de Sbordone [éd.] 1940 ad loc., p. 171-72; cf. aussi les p. 114-17, 4 propos de 
Hieroglyphiques 1.55, ot il est question de l’attitude analogue de la huppe) ; Souda, s.v. 
TeAapyixol vouot, IT 931, in Adler (éd.) 1931-38, 4:80, 28-29 (81d To dvtextpegelv Tovs yovetc) ; 
Isidore, Etymologies 12.16. Pour plus de détails, voir le dossier constitué par Steier 1931, 
71-72; cf. encore Hugonnard-Roche 1997, 90-91, avec la n. 42. 

104 Il est employé par Celse, ap. Origéne, Contre Celse 4.98, in Borret (éd.) 1968, 429, li. 13-24 = 
Philocalie 20.25 in Robinson 1893, 149, 21-150, 2 (texte non reproduit in sc 302), ainsi 
que par Olympiodore, In Alcibiadem 227.2 in Westerink 1982. Sur le sens du terme, voir 
Hésychius, Lexique, s.v. dvtinedapyetv, A 5453, in Latte (éd.) 1953-66, 1:187 (= dvtitpégew) ; 
Souda, s.v. dvtimedapyetv, A 2707, in Adler (éd.) 1931-38, 1:2.42, 12-18 (= napolpia emt TOY TdS 
xapitag dvtdiSovtwv). 
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le retour des bienfaits « reconnaissance de la cigogne » (tThv Tav evepyeTy- 
Latwv dvtidoow dvtireAcoywar [sic!5] dvoudCovatv)}6, 


La transposition de V'avtimeAdpywotg du domaine de la vie familiale 4 celui des 
rapports entre maitre et disciple est trés ancienne également: elle remonte a 
l'Alcibiade de Platon. A la fin du dialogue on y lit en effet : 


ALCIBIADE 
... ly ala un risque que nous échangions nos réles, moi prenant le tien 
et toile mien ; car rien n’eempéchera maintenant que je t'instruise en te 
suivant pas a pas, et que tu trouves en moi ton pédagogue. 

SOCRATE 
Ah mon bon, mon amour ne se distinguera donc pas de celui de la 
cigogne ; il aura fait éclore en toi un amour ailé (Zpwta dbrdmtEPoVv) qui 
a son tour soccupera de luil®. 


Or Jamblique connaissait trés bien ce texte: non seulement il lui avait assi- 
gné un role introductif capital dans ce qui allait devenir le cursus standard 
d'études dans les écoles néo-platoniciennes, mais aussi il en avait rédigé un 
commentaire qui faisait autorité!°* et qui a servi de modéle et de source a 
celui de Syrianus et, a travers lui, selon un processus d’emboitements suc- 
cessifs qui rappelle les poupées russes!°°, 4 ceux de Proclus, de Damascius et 
d’Olympiodore!®. De ce commentaire il ne reste plus malheureusement que 
de minces fragments, dont aucun ne va au-dela d’Alcibiade 15 a (ou méme 


105 Onattendrait plutét dvtimeAdpyyots, étant donné que le verbe dont dérive ce nom se ter- 
mine en -éw (dvtimeAapyew), mais toutes nos sources, ainsi que LSJ et Lampe, attestent 
la terminaison en -wotc ; voir, a part Basile et la Souda (dans le lemme cité a la n. précé- 
dente), anonyme reproduit par Cramer (éd.) 1837, 402, 13-18 (avtimehdpywotg = h Tap’ 
avtay duotBy xai dmddoatc). 

106 Basile, Homélie a ('Hexameéron 8.5, trad. Giet (1968, 455) modifiée (le texte de Basile est 
repris également par Jean Damascéne, Sacra parallela, PG 95.1577 et 96.292). 

107 Platon, Alcibiade I, 135d8-e3, trad. Marboeuf et Pradeau 2000 (modifiée sur un point). 
Voir les commentaires de Denyer 2001, 246-48 ; Belfiore 2012, 65-67 (« Erés the stork ») ; 
Johnson 2012, 13-14, 25. Sur lidée de la réciprocité dans la relation amoureuse, voir aussi le 
Phédre 255c-e, avec Lenner 2021. 

108 Surlimportance que l’Alcibiade majeur revétait pour Jamblique, voir Staab 2002, 183-92 ; 
Renaud et Tarrant 2015, 164-73. 

109 Je me permets de reprendre ici une comparaison qu’emploie souvent Philippe Hoffmann 
dans ses séminaires de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 

110 Surlaréception de l’Alcibiade majeur dans le neoplatonisme, voir Renaud et Tarrant 2015, 
153-244 ; Donato 2021, 247-53. Sur le Commentaire de Proclus a ce dialogue, Filippi 2012 ; 
D’Andrés 2020 ; sur celui d’Olympiodore, Renaud et Tarrant 2015, 190-244; Filippi 2017. 
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d’Alcibiade 106 a 7)"'; il est donc impossible de savoir dans quelle mesure 
Olympiodore aurait conservé l’essence de l’approche du maitre d’Apamée dans 
les lignes qu’il consacre 4 la comparaison de l’attitude d’Alcibiade vis-a-vis de 
Socrate a celle des cigogneaux a l’égard de leurs parents : 


A la fin du dialogue apparait I’« amour en retour » (ou: I’« amour par- 
tagé », avtépws) [Phdr. 255e 1] ; car Alcibiade répond a l’amour de Socrate 
(dvtepd), et c'est pourquoi il veut lui témoigner une piété filiale de cigogne 
(dvtimeddpyjoat) : en effet, comme les cigognes nourrissent leurs parents, 
les baignent, les transportent, bref leur font tout ce qu’ils ont fait pour 
elles, de méme Alcibiade imite la cigogne. Et I’« amour en retour » res- 
semble a celui de la cigogne non seulement par l’attention affectueuse / 
la réciprocité (514 thv emtatpo@yy), qui est le propre de l'amour, mais aussi 
parce que celui-ci est ailé, comme le dit Platon dans le Phédre [252b 8-9], 
ou Erds est appelé Ptérés — nom dérivant de pterén [= aile}"2. 


Toujours est-il que l’évocation, par Jamblique, WErés et d’Antér6s"3 aux sources 
chaudes de Gadara, en Palestine, ot il avait emmené ses éléves, et le fait 
que, a peine surgis du fond des sources, ces deux Amours rivaux l’aient enlacé 
et, « tels des enfants vis-a-vis de leur pére véritable », ils n’aient pas desserré 
leur étreinte!, sont des indices de la familiarité de Jamblique et de son école 
avec la thématique de I’&vtépw¢ et de l'amour filial, que le maitre d’Apamée 
semble avoir voulu combiner dans une perspective pédagogique. Cela rend 
plausible la provenance jambliquéenne du passage précité d’Olympiodore 
(au moins sensu). D’ailleurs, I’ amour en retour» (dvtépws) apparait déja 
dans le Commentaire de Proclus a l‘Alcibiade"®, dans un passage qui vient 


111 Voir Segonds 1985, 1:XXV-XXVI. 

112 Olympiodore, In Alcibiadem 227.1-8 in Westerink 1982 (trad. personnelle). Cf. la trad. et les 
notes ad loc. de Filippi 2017 et Griffin 2016, et déja Griffin 2015, 178, n. 119. 

113 Sur la réception du théme d’Erés et Antérés sur la longue durée, voir Merrill 1944; 
Tervarent 1965. — Geiger 1986 et 2014, 61-62 verrait ici une variante locale. 

114 Sur ces « bains », voir Belayche 2017. 

115 Lépisode en question est raconté par Eunape, Vies de philosophes et de sophistes 5.2.3-6 in 
Giangrande (éd.) 1956, 13, 20-14, 16 = 5.17-22 in Goulet (éd.) 2014, 14, 17-15, 23, avec les notes 
complémentaires ad loc., reportées aux p. 165-68, notamment la n. 11; voir aussi la trad. et 
le comm. de Tardieu 1999, 11-14, ainsi que les notes ad loc. de Civiletti 2007 et Becker 2013, 
228-34. Goulet traduit : « Et les deux enfants l’entourérent de leurs bras et, s’étant agrippés 
a lui, ils ’étreignirent comme un vrai pére (xa8dmep yvyctou twos MaTPdC). » 

116 Proclus, In Alcibiadem, p. 127.5-8 in Creuzer 1820-22 = p.105 in Segonds (éd.) 1985. 
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immédiatement aprés une citation explicite de Jamblique”’, et qui pourrait 
aussi provenir du philosophe de Chalcis"®. 

Pour revenir a |’élévation du maitre 4 un rang égal ou méme supérieur a 
celui des parents, nous devons souligner qu'elle est trés courante non seule- 
ment dans la tradition gréco-romaine, mais aussi dans plusieurs cultures a tra- 
vers le monde: cela explique pourquoi le maitre est souvent appelé « pére » 
par ses disciples!!9, 

Dans un des derniers chapitres du Mode de vie pythagoricien Jamblique 
donnera a ce théme une assise proprement pythagoricienne en affirmant que 
selon les Pythagoriciens il faut « se préoccuper de la philosophie plus que de 
ses parents |...], car si les parents [...] sont ceux qui nous font vivre, les philo- 
sophes et les éducateurs non seulement nous font vivre bien, mais encore réfléchir 
(ppovijoat) [...] »12°. 

Et l’on devrait ajouter que Pythagore a illustré par son propre exemple l’atti- 
tude tant appréciée de l’evtimeAdoywots lorsque, en éléve-modele, il abandonna 
tout pour aller rendre visite 4 son maitre Phérécyde mourant, prit soin de lui 
sans étre repoussé par la maladie qui l’avait accablé (l’horrible phtheiriasis, 
qui fait que la victime est progressivement rongée par les poux) et l’ensevelit 
pieusement!2!, 


Maleré les attestations relativement tardives des termes dvtinehapyeiv et avtt- 
TeAdpywots, la longue histoire du théme auquel ils renvoient dans la tradition 
grecque montre qu'il est inutile — et faux! — d’y chercher un reflet d’imagerie 
chrétienne, comme le suggéraient Dillon et Hershbell!22. 


117. Jamblique, In Alcibiadem, fr. 6 Dillon = fr. 163 Larsen. 

118 Cf. Segonds 1985, 1:XxXXIX, avec la n.1, et LIX. 

119 Surla relation entre maitre et disciples dans le monde gréco-romain, voir en dernier lieu 
Filoramo (éd.) 2002. Pour une approche plus diachronique et « universelle », voir Meslin 
(éd.) 1990 ; Steiner 2003 ; Renger (€d.) 2012. 

120 Mvp 246 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 132, 2-6, trad. Brisson et Segonds 20n,, 131 (modifiée). 

121 Voir Mvp 184 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 102, 17-23, et déja Porphyre, Vie de Pythagore 15 et 55, 
avec le comm. de Macris 2001, n. 189, aux p. 363-65 ; 2018, 784-85. 

122 Dillon et Hershbell 1991, 49, n. 3: « The image of the stork feeding its young ... suggests 
Christian imagery : the stork feeds its young from the blood of its breast, and so the Christ 
nourishes the faithful with his own blood ». En dehors du fait que le poids de la tradi- 
tion grecque telle qu'elle a été analysée plus haut va a l’encontre de cette affirmation, on 
notera que (a) le verbe dvtimeAupyew décrit l’attitude de la jeune cigogne a l’égard de ses 
parents, et non l’inverse (ce qui annule en réalité l’argument principal des auteurs, qui se 
placent du cété des parents), et que (b) le seul emploi patristique du verbe dvtimeAapyeéw 
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4 Le parallélisme de Pythagore avec Minos 


Une fois rentré a son ile natale aprés ses voyages a Délos, en Créte et 4 Sparte, 
Pythagore fit construire dans la ville de Samos, en guise d’école, un amphi- 
théatre qu’on appelait « l’hémicycle de Pythagore »'?°, et, 


hors de la ville, il s’était approprié un antre (d&vtpov) adapteé (oixetov) a sa 
philosophie, ot il passait la plus grande partie de la nuit et du jour, et ot 
il menait ses recherches (@tyaotv) sur ce qui est utile en mathématiques, 
ayant eu le méme dessein que Minos (tov adtov tpdmov Mivy [...] Stavon- 
Qeic), le fils de Zeus!4. 


Dans la quatriéme et derniére partie de cette étude j’aimerais élucider d’ou 
vient cette comparaison quelque peu inattendue entre Pythagore et le roi de 
Créte et quel pourrait étre son sens en milieu néoplatonicien!5. 

L’Odyssée nous apprend que Minos, le roi de Créte, était le « confident 
novennal (évvéwpog daptotys) du grand Zeus »!26, Cette donnée tradition- 
nelle qui soulignait la trés grande intimité entre Minos et Zeus était ouverte 
a différentes interprétations!2” et permettait, entre autres, de voir en Minos 
le «commensal» / «compotateur», voire le « compagnon de beuveries » 
(cvpmdtys), ou le « compagnon de jeux » (cuumatoty¢) du dieu!?8. Mais grace 


dans un sens proprement chrétien se trouve, a notre connaissance, dans le Péedagogue de 
Clément d’Alexandrie (1.48.1). 

123 Jamblique, mvp 26 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 16, 1-7. Cf. le comm. ad loc. dans Macris 2004, 
2:222-25,. 

124 Jamblique, mvp 27 = Deubner (éd.) 1975, 16, 7-11, trad. Brisson et Segonds 20n, 17; cf. le 
comm. de Staab 2002, 257-60 et de Goarzin 2020, 109. Sur « la caverne de Pythagore », voir 
aussi Delattre 2008. 

125 Sur la réception de la figure de Minos dans I’Antiquité, voir Delattre 2001. — Un autre 
point a élucider est de savoir en quoi l’antre peut étre dit oixetov a la philosophie de 
Pythagore. Trois possibilités se dessinent a ce propos: (1) l’antre illustrerait parfaitement 
aspect secret, caché, de l’enseignement du philosophe (cf. Macris 2018, 819-21) ; (2) en 
tant qu’imago mundi, il serait idoine pour l’inspirer dans ses spéculations cosmologiques 
(Macris 2018, 828 et 840) ; (3) la ressemblance de la cavité intérieure de l’antre avec la 
votite céleste ferait de ce lieu un bon support pour les recherches de Pythagore en astro- 
nomie (Macris 2018, 828). 

126 Odyssée 19.178-79. 

127. Pour un apercu général, voir Poland 1932, 1902 sq.; Delattre 2020, 50 sq., avec la n. 19; 
Scrofani 2021, 127, n. 9 (incompréhension de Pausanias, 111, 2, 4; embarras des scholies 
homériques ad loc., qui proposent non moins de cinq interprétations différentes). 

128 Les deux derniéres interprétations sont rappelées, et immédiatement réfutées, par le 
Socrate du Minos pseudo-platonicien (319e). 
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a Platon l’interprétation qui prévalut est que « Minos allait tous les neuf ans 
au rendez-vous que son pére lui donnait alors, et [qu’] il se conformait aux 
oracles (phpat) paternels pour établir les lois des Crétois »!29. Ainsi, « [d]ésor- 
mais, l’origine divine de la loi ne f[era plus] de doute », mais sans que le légis- 
lateur soit considéré comme « le récipiendaire de textes législatifs délivrés par 
la divinité »°, 

Avancant davantage dans la méme direction, l'auteur du Minos pseudo- 
platonicien voyait dans la cvvovaia qui est sous-jacente au terme dapioty¢ une 
maniere de « former a la vertu par des discours » (320b), et il faisait du souve- 
rain crétois « le seul parmi les fils de Zeus a étre élevé par son pére » (319c-d), 
« le disciple chéri » du pére des dieux et son « confident / disciple dans les dis- 
cours (auvovciactys év Adyots) »!31, en ajoutant que Minos « passait une année 
sur neuf dans l’antre de Zeus pour recevoir un enseignement et pour enseigner 
ensuite aux autres ce qu'il avait appris de Zeus »!82, 

Le fait que Jamblique reléve le parallélisme entre Pythagore et Minos peut 
nous faire penser qu’il connaissait la version du dialogue pseudo-platonicien, 
étant donné que c’est le seul texte 4 mentionner aussi bien l’antre que le 
caractére « éducatif » des entretiens du roi crétois avec Zeus!93, On aurait donc 
ici (encore) un indice suggérant que les dialogues platoniciens considérés 
aujourd’hui comme « suspects » ou inauthentiques étaient lus par l(a plupart 
d)es philosophes néo-platoniciens au méme titre que les autres, et en méme 


129 Platon, Lois 1.624b (trad. Des Places 1968) ; cf. Delattre 2020, 48-51. Méme version chez 
Ephoros, FGrHist 70 F 147 Jacoby. Morrow (1993, 24) pensait A une dépendance d’Ephoros 
a l’égard de Platon (cf. aussi Scrofani 2017, 270-78 ; Delattre 2020, 58), mais il est tout aussi 
naturel que les deux auteurs recopient une source commune (ainsi D.A. Russell, dans son 
compte rendu de Morrow, cr 76 [1962], 41), ou tout simplement qu’ils reprennent une 
ancienne tradition (transmise oralement ?). 

130 Delattre 2020, 51. Lidée selon laquelle les lois (en particulier crétoises et spartiates, 
mais aussi athéniennes) ont la divinité (et plus précisément Zeus ou Apollon Pythien) 
pour aitia (sans que soient précisées les modalités de son intervention) revient aussi en 
Lois 1.623e, 630¢, 632d ; voir Delattre 2020, 49. 

131 Sur le sens du terme ovuvovcia chez Platon et dans certains pseudoplatonica, cf. Tarrant 
2005. 

132 [Platon], Minos 319d-e (trad. Souilhé 1930, modifiée ; cf. Brisson 2014), avec les commen- 
taires de Delattre 2020, 51-54, Goarzin 2020, 106-7, et surtout de Scrofani 2017, 232-39 
(« Lenseignement de Zeus »), spéc. 233-34, qui montre bien également comment cette 
description positive, voire élogieuse, de Minos est aux antipodes de celle, plutét négative, 
qu’en donnait la tragédie athénienne du temps de Platon (Scrofani 2017, 265-301). Voir 
aussi Scrofani 2021, spéc. 123-28, 139-40. On est la face 4 une tentative de réhabilitation 
particuliérement réussie. 

133 Adrien Lecerf (2008, 21, n. 83) a pu repérer d’autres indices de cette familiarité de 
Jamblique avec le Minos pseudo-platonicien, notamment une référence a ‘Zeus sophiste’ 
qui semble s’inspirer de Minos 319c3-7. 
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temps un exemple illustrant que Jamblique avait a la fois une confiance ferme 
aux textes (supposés provenir) des autorités antiques qu'il respectait et une 
conception « relachée » de la notion d’authenticité!*. 

Quant aux points communs plus précis entre les deux figures, ils seraient 
au moins trois: (1) explicitement, les retraites réguliéres et l’isolement dans 
la caverne ; (2) implicitement, [a] la provenance divine du savoir (Pythagore 
étant ainsi assimilé également a un confident des dieux, ou d’un dieu en parti- 
culier) et [b] dans un second temps, la dispensation de ce savoir aux hommes 
une fois que les recherches en mathématiques auront abouti!*». 

Cela dit, la vogue de cet épisode a l’époque impériale était si grande!*®, que 
d’autres canaux de transmission sont possibles — y compris la voie orale. Voici, 
par exemple, la forme sous laquelle Valére Maxime a conservé la méme histoire 
(bien avant Jamblique, au I* s. apr. J.-C.) : « Minos avait l’habitude de se retirer 
tous les neuf ans dans une caverne trés profonde et consacrée par un antique et 
religieux respect ; et, au retour de ses retraites, il faisait accepter des lois comme 
si elles lui avaient été données par Jupiter dont il se disait fils »!8”. La grotte est 


134 Voir Macris 2002, qui, partant du dossier des pseudopythagorica, propose une mise en 
perspective plus ample. 

135 Contrairement a nos attentes, Jamblique ne semble pas avoir pensé a I’activité législa- 
tive comme point commun entre les deux figures, en dépit du fait qu’il consacre un long 
chapitre du mvp (le ch. 30 = Deubner [éd.] 1975, 94, 13-104, 2) a la justice instituée par 
Pythagore et pratiquée par les Pythagoriciens, et qu’il présente plusieurs nomothétes de 
V'Italie du Sud comme des disciples de Pythagore (§172). Voir toutefois Goarzin 2020, 109 et 
115 : selon Jamblique, les recherches de Pythagore sur les mathématiques pourraient avoir 
eu tout de méme «un impact sur I’activité politique de Pythagore dés lors que la meil- 
leure constitution et la meilleure législation peuvent étre déterminées mathématique- 
ment » et que « la science politique inculquée par Pythagore a ses éléves est étroitement 
liée aux mathématiques » (cf. MvP 130-31 = Deubner [éd.] 1975, 74, 1-21). Historiquement, 
cela est en effet vérifiable dans le cas se la pensée politique d’Archytas de Tarente. 

136 Cf. Delattre 2020, 54, 56-59. 

137. Valére Maxime, Faits et dits mémorables, 1.2.1 (trad. Constant 1935 ; c’est moi qui souligne). 
Le passage en question n’est pas repris dans l’édition de Combés (1995), mais il l’est dans 
la derniére édition teubnérienne, préparée par les soins de Briscoe (1998). Voir encore 
Dion Chrysostome, Discours 4.39-41 ; Proclus, In Remp. in Kroll (éd.) 1899-1901, 1:156, 14-20 ; 
Elias, Prolegomena, in Busse (éd.) 1900, 7, 15-22. — Cela rappelle immanquablement Moise 
qui se retire sur le mont Sinai et y demeure avec le Seigneur quarante jours et quarante 
nuits, puis redescend, rayonnant de lumiére, ayant en mains les Tables de la Loi, afin de 
transmettre aux fils d’Israél qui s’'approchent de lui « tous les ordres que le Seigneur lui 
avait donnés » (Exode 34:29-35). Il fait méme cela deux fois. (Sur la longue réception de ce 
theme, cf. tout récemment Roggema 2022.) Le parallélisme est relevé par Diodore de Sicile, 
1.94 et par Clément d’Alexandrie, Stromates 2.5.20.3 ; cf. aussi Evans 1921, 2: « [Minos], like 
another Moses or Hammurabi, receiving the law from the hands of the divinity himself 
on the Sacred Mountain ». Ces retraites privilégiées auprés de Dieu attribuées aux législa- 
teurs semblent constituer un motif partagé avec d'autres civilisations méditerranéennes 
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mentionnée également par d'autres sources!*8, qui l’'identifient parfois a l’antre 
de I’Ida en Créte!®°, tandis que d’autres sources encore parlent seulement du 
mont Ida, sans faire référence a la grotte!4°. Etant donné ces paralléles, on ne 
peut pas ne pas penser ici a la descente (a contenu initiatique) de Pythagore 
dans l’antre de I’Ida, que nous raconte Porphyre avec une profusion de détails 
dans sa Vie de Pythagore™. 

Néanmoins, pour un philosophe (néo)platonicien féru de théologie et de 
mystique comme Jamblique, la référence 4 Minos devait avoir une saveur et 
une résonance particuliéres. Comme le remarquait Pierre Hadot, « [l]es plato- 
niciens appliquaient traditionnellement au sage ou philosophe quia été uniala 
divinité expression qu’Homere [...] emploie a propos de Minos : dapat = “le 
familier (ou le confident) du grand Zeus’, c’est-a-dire celui qui a eu commerce 
avec lui, en laissant au mot commerce son ambiguité (le mot peut signifier 
a la fois la fréquentation d’un maitre et l’union charnelle ; le texte d’Homeére, 
ainsi que les allusions qui y sont faites par Platon [...], qui évoquent aussi l’ac- 
tivité législatrice de Minos, font penser a des entretiens réguliers entre Zeus 


(cf. Naiden 2013 ; Brague 2005; Clark 2013, 25 sq., 51, 75, 211). - Combinant les informa- 
tions des sources antiques (depuis Speusippe, fr. 3 Taran, ap. Diogéne Laérce 9.23) sur 
une activité législative de Parménide a Elée avec la catabase décrite dans le proéme du 
poéte-philosophe et avec sa désignation épigraphique plus tardive (1) comme OvdAtddy¢ 
(= mis au service d’Apollon Oulios, guérisseur) et (2) comme chef de file de gwAapyot 
(terme impliquant retraites souterraines et incubation), Peter Kingsley (1999, 204-19, 252- 
54 [notes]) propose de voir dans le Parménide historique un cas de nomothéte et confi- 
dent d’Apollon qui rappelle énormément la figure ‘historico-mythique’ de Minos (non 
évoquée par Kingsley, qui mentionne en revanche Epiménide). 

138 Voir p.ex. Strabon, Geographica 16.2.38, ainsi que le fr. @’Ephoros signalé supra, a la n. 129. 

139 ©Ainsi p.ex. Maxime de Tyr, Discours 38.2c, in Hobein (éd.) 1910, 439 ; Eusébe, Chronique, in 
Schoene (éd.) 1866-75, 2:46. 

140 Voir p.ex. Schol. Bv 4 Homere, Odyssée 19.179 ; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. évvéwpot, in 
Gaisford (€d.) 1848, 343, 28. Dans un fragment des Crétois d’Euripide (fr. 472, 10 Nauck = 
fr. 472 Kannicht = fr. 2 Jouan-Van Looy = oF 567 Bernabé) cité par Porphyre, De l’‘abstinence 
4.19.2, le choeur dit, en s‘adressant a Minos, qu’il est devenu « un myste du Zeus de I’Ida ». 
Sur Minos et la caverne crétoise, voir Ustinova 2009, 179-80, ot il est question également 
du cas analogue d’Epiménide, le purificateur crétois (sur lequel cf. Federico et Visconti 
2002) ; sur les initiations ayant lieu dans l’antre du mont Ida, Ustinova 2009, 245-47 ; sur 
les cavernes crétoises, Faure 1964; Capdeville 2017 ; sur les fonctions et la symbolique de 
la caverne dans le monde antique, Maiuri (éd.) 2017, et chez les néoplatoniciens, Dorandi 
(éd.) 2019. 

141 Porphyre, Vie de Pythagore 17, avec le comm. détaillé de Macris 2001, n. 55-58, aux p. 213- 
24; Id. 2018, 793; Blakely 2007a, 56-59 et 2007b; Ustinova 2009, 188-91, qui présente 
succinctement l'ensemble du dossier relatif aux catabases de Pythagore, sur lequel on 
consultera maintenant Santamaria Alvarez 2016 et Coscia 2017; pour les descentes du 
sage dans les adyta égyptiens, voir Assmann 2002. 
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et Minos) »!42, Mais Clément d’Alexandrie déja faisait indirectement allusion 
a Minos quand il écrivait que le vrai gnostique « cohabitant avec le Seigneur, 
restera son “familier” et son commensal selon |’Esprit (cbvoiog av TH Kupiw 
SaplaTNS TE KUL TUVETTIOG KATA TO TrVEdLLE Stotevel) »143, 

Ainsi sommes-nous autorisés a penser, me semble-t-il, que, pour Jamblique, 
c'est en sa qualité de familier et de confident des dieux, assurée par son union 
avec eux'4, que Pythagore se retirait quotidiennement dans sa caverne pour 
recevoir d’eux (ou du dieu Apollon en particulier, dont il était proche) leurs 
révélations et leurs instructions — méme s’il ne faut pas trop tirer l’interpréta- 
tion du cété des révélations, étant donné la référence explicite de Jamblique 
dans le passage cité plus haut a l'attitude « zététique » de Pythagore!*® et 4 son 
unique occupation dans la grotte : les pa&ypata (a savoir les quatre sciences du 
quadrivium : arithmétique, géométrie, musique, astronomie), vraisemblable- 
ment avec l’assistance de(s) dieu(x), pour que le paralléle avec Minos puisse 
tenir. Telle en tout cas semble avoir été l’intention de Jamblique dans un texte 
a visée introductive et propédeutique dont la lecture devait se situer plutét au 
début du cursus d'études dans son école!®, 

Un passage souvent cité du Traité 9 de Plotin Sur le Bien ou Sur ('Un per- 
mettrait de mettre davantage en relief la tonalité mystique qui pourrait enve- 
lopper ce « commerce intime » avec les dieux en milieu néoplatonicien, un 
« commerce » qui devient vision de |'Un et union a lui — et il n’est pas sans 
importance de relever que, dans |’édition systématique de Porphyre, ce traité 


142 Hadot 1994, 180-81 (mes italiques). Cf. Delattre 2020, 51. Le modéle de l’union sexuelle ou 
conjugale entre le législateur et son ‘égérie’ divine est en revanche sous-jacent dans le cas 
de la ‘fréquentation’ du roi Numa par la Nymphe Egérie, son inspiratrice ; voir Delattre 
2020, 56-58. 

143 Clément, Stromates 2.20.104.2. Lauteur chrétien connaissait bien I’histoire de Minos ; voir 
Protreptique 11.112.2 ; Stromates 2.5.20.3. 

144 Jamblique parlera plus loin (mvp 240 = Deubner [éd.] 1975, 129, 1-4) de « fusion avec dieu 
(Geoxpacia) » et d’« union avec lui (mpd¢ tov Sedv Evwov) », obtenues au terme d’une pra- 
tique assidue de la philia, entendue entre autres comme une « communion (xowwwvic) de 
Vintellect et de l’4me divine » qui nous empéche de « désintégrer (Stacndv) le dieu que 
nous avons en nous (Tdv év Eavtois Gedv) ». 

145 Cf. Yemploi de Gjtyotc dans le passage cité plus haut. Une telle attitude rappelle le fr. 3 
du Pythagoricien Archytas (47 B 3 Dk), transmis par Jamblique dans le chap. 1 de son 
De communi mathematica scientia, ow il est question du rapport entre savoir (préalable), 
recherche et découverte personnelle (to dé cEevpév 81 adtavtov ual iSiat eEevpety 5é ph 
Catodvta déropov xat andcviov, Cxtobvta dé edrropov xal dtStov, UN Erttotdpevov dé Cytelv dddva- 
tov) ; cf. Scrofani (2021b). 

146 Pour quelques hypotheses sur la place que devait occuper la Somme pythagoricienne de 
Jamblique dans le curriculum d’études de son école philosophique, voir C. Macris 2009, 
167-68. 
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plotinien est le tout dernier de la derniére Ennéade (Enn. 6.9), il est donc censé 
décrire le sommet atteint par l’me au terme de son effort anagogique : 


[...] puis, aprés s’étre uni a lui et avoir eu avec lui un commerce suffi- 
sant, qu’on aille annoncer a d’autres aussi, si on le peut, ce qu’est l’union 
la-haut (c'est sans doute pour une pareille union, qu’on a appelé Minos 
«le familier de Zeus »; du souvenir qu'il gardait, il institua des lois qui 
en sont les images ; et il se rassasiait du contact avec le divin pour établir 
ses lois) ; ou bien, si l’on estime les occupations politiques indignes de 
soi!*”, qu’on reste, si on le veut, dans cette région supérieure ; ce qui est la 
maniere d’étre de celui quia beaucoup contemplé™®. 


Pour reprendre les remarques de P. Hadot, « il y a évidemment une certaine 
analogie entre Minos et le voyant dont parle Plotin. Le voyant annonce ce qu'il 
avu, et Minos, aprés avoir eu commerce avec Zeus, a édicté ses lois, comme une 
image de cette union. Le voyant et Minos retournent donc, l'un et l'autre, vers 
les hommes aprés la vision »!*9. Et si les activités précises qu’iils entreprennent 
a leur retour ne sont guére identiques, leur attitude doit en tout cas étre rap- 
prochée de celle des philosophes-rois de la République de Platon. Ceux-ci, 
aprés avoir contemplé les Formes intelligibles, et notamment leur source com- 
mune, la Forme du Bien, ne se contentent pas seulement d’imiter le divin au 
niveau individuel, en cherchant le plus possible 4 ressembler aux « étres qui 
sont » (« ces étres bien ordonnés et éternellement disposés selon cet ordre »), 
et de devenir eux-mémes divins et harmonieux!°. En suivant l’axiome méta- 
physique selon lequel bonum est diffusum sui, ils se tournent aussi vers les 
prisonniers de la caverne pour leur communiquer, au moyen de |’éducation 


147 Cf. Platon, République, 519d 4-6. 

148  Plotin, Ennéades 6.9 [9] 7.20-28, trad. Bréhier (1938) retouchée. Je m’écarte ici (avec 
O™Meara 1997, 38, n. 10) de la traduction de Hadot 1994, qui pense que la partie finale du 
passage cité (apres la parenthése) se rapporte toujours a Minos. On consultera toutefois 
avec profit ses précieuses notes ad loc., aux p. 98, 99; voir aussi O'Meara 2003, 74-76; 
Goarzin 2020, 108 sq. Cf. encore Porphyre, De labstinence, 2.52.3, ot il est question du 
philosophe qui « seul et par lui-méme s’approchera de Dieu qui a son siége dans ses 
véritables entrailles [scil. dans son intellect], et recevra ainsi les instructions pour la vie 
éternelle, car il conflue la-bas de tout son étre et souhaite [...] devenir “l’intime du grand 
Zeus” » (trad. Bouffartigue et Patillon 1977; cf. les p. 49-50 de leur notice introductive au 
tome 2 du De abstinentia). 

149 Hadot 1994, 180. 

150 Voir Rép. 6.500b8-d1; cf. la trad. de Leroux 2002, 339. 

151 Cf. Kremer 1987. 
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et de la législation, une portion du Bien et de la vie divine qu’ils ont recus 
en partage!®?. 

C'est exactement ce que faisait Pythagore aux yeux de Jamblique: aprés 
ses retraites quotidiennes dans la grotte, propices au retour sur soi et aux 
recherches solitaires (tout comme 4 la réception de révélations divines), il sor- 
tait de nouveau au grand air pour transmettre son savoir a ses concitoyens au 
moyen de l’enseignement public!®?. 


Les quatre éléments biographiques microscopiques examinés dans cette étude 
donnent assez clairement, me semble-t-il, une idée du travail minutieux qu'il 
est nécessaire de faire chaque fois que l'on veut apprécier, ou tout simplement 
utiliser a des fins historiennes, un renseignement contenu dans une vie de phi- 
losophe. Aucun détail transmis ne peut se voir accorder une valeur historique 
univoque, mais chacun doit au contraire étre réintégré dans un contexte de 
pensée spécifique qui seul lui donne son sens — constat qui invite 4 une atten- 
tion toujours plus grande lorsqu’on lit un texte dans lequel le fléchissement 
interprétatif est considérablement présent. En méme temps, la mise en réseau 
avec d'autres textes issus du méme milieu, ou de milieux similaires, nous per- 
met de mieux sentir que la résonance qu’avait chacun de ces détails, notam- 
ment au sein des écoles philosophiques tardo-antiques, était potentiellement 
beaucoup plus importante et plus profonde qu’on ne le pense a une premiere 
lecture « naive », et que certains parmi ces détails étaient dotés d’une « épais- 
seur » philosophique qu'il vaut la peine d’essayer de saisir aujourd’hui. 
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John Chrysostom on Pythagoreanism 


Chris L. de Wet 


1 Introduction 


In 1994, the same year that Apartheid officially came to an end in South Africa, 
Johan Thom! published what would become a standard and classic article in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, expounding some of the most relevant sim- 
ilarities between the NT and the Pythagorean “orally transmitted teachings’, 
or dxobcpata.2 On a micro-level, Thom’s article contributed to a better and 
more nuanced understanding of the religious and cultural characteristics of 
both early Christianity and Neopythagoreanism, as well as giving us a firmer 
grasp on the “same moral and religious world” shared by the authors of the NT 
and the Neopythagoreans. Even before this, in a 1989 article, Thom explored 
the uses of Pythagoras by the apologists Theophilus of Antioch and Hermias.? 
What is equally, if not more, important, is the fact that these early articles of 
Thom, and many subsequent publications, on a macro-level, represent an 
interdisciplinary excursus that also aimed to bring experts in NT and Early 
Christian Studies and Classical Studies closer together. To a large extent, this 
impetus perhaps well summarizes Johan Thom’s entire academic enterprise, 
namely the desire to bring the worlds of the early Christians and classical liter- 
ature, especially philosophy, closer to one another. 

By doing this, Thom became part of an exchange that is, in itself, older than 
2,000 years, since early Christian and Greek philosophical voices have always 
been in some sort of dialogue. Interestingly enough, at the same time that 
Thom was working on Pythagoreanism in early Christianity, Jan Bremmer pub- 
lished an article, in 1992, in which he carefully explored some of the charac- 
teristics of Pythagoreanism and Christian asceticism, like the single garment, 
laughter, and dietary regulations. Bremmer concludes his study that the “solu- 
tion is by no means in sight yet” pertaining to the relationship of influence 


1 It is a great privilege to dedicate the present study to Prof. Johan C. Thom, whose kindness 
and collegiality towards me was ever-humbling. 

2 Thom1g94, 94. Fora similar analysis, but specifically focused on the NT Haustafeln, see Balch 
1992, 380-411. The ground for further analysis of Pythagoreanism and early Christianity was 
prepared by studies like that of Schattenmann 1979, 215-20 and Fauth 1987, 26-48. 

3 Thom 1989, 299-308. 
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between Pythagoreanism and early Christian monasticism.* I believe we are 
certainly closer to that solution today. Thom’s initial exploration into the close 
discursive and even ideological proximity between the NT and Pythagorean 
literature was not without fruit beyond its scope. Despite the fact that studies 
about the relationship between early Christianity and Pythagoreanism remain 
sparse, in comparison to studies between Christianity and Platonism, for 
example, some important inroads have been made. If the NT exhibited similar- 
ities to the Pythagorean dxobcpata in the first century, then it is the Christian 
ascetic work known as the Sentences of Sextus that steals the show in the sec- 
ond century CE. Daniele Pevarello has shown that the Sentences represents a 
Christianized Pythagorean gnomology, which was especially popular in early 
Christian monastic education. Pevarello argues that the “relative success of the 
Sentences of Sextus contributed to the circulation of Pythagorean gnomic tra- 
ditions in Christian ascetic circles” well into Late Antiquity.> The similarities 
between Pythagorean and Christian monastic views on marriage and celibacy, 
procreationism—along with diet (vegetarianism) and general self-control, 
convincingly argued by Kathy Gaca® and also noted by Thom in the context 
of the NT’—are listed as the main contributing factors for the close ideolog- 
ical relationship between Pythagoreanism and Christian monasticism in the 
Sentences. It does not end there. We also know that Clement of Alexandria, in 
particular, was favorably disposed toward Pythagoreanism. Eugene Afonasin 
has examined the Pythagorean tradition in Clement’s Stromateis and argues 
that Clement occupied an intermediate position in the Neopythagorean 
biographical tradition and that, as with the Sentences of Sextus it was the 
Pythagorean way of life that Clement admired most and sought to appro- 
priate to his own ends.® Finally, as Christiane Joost-Gaugier demonstrates in 
her illuminating history of Pythagoreanism, such Christian appropriations 
of Pythagoreanism, however inconsistent with what some might consider 
as “essentially” Pythagorean, continued well into the medieval periods and 
beyond, both in art and literature.? 

One &xovopa that Thom discusses, which also appears in the title of the 1994 
article, says: “Do not walk on the highways”. It is cited by Philo of Alexandria, 


4 Bremmer 1992, 213. 

5 Pevarello 2018, 275. For a general overview of Christian responses to Neopythagoreanism, see 
the helpful article of Stander 1999, 804-5. 
Gaca 2000, 113-32. 

7 Thom 1994, 98, 104-5. 

8 Afonasin 2012, 13-35; in addition, see the interesting excursus by Runia 1995, 1-22, on why 
Clement might have called Philo a “Pythagorean”. 

g Joost-Gaugier 2006, esp. 44-74. 
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who ascribes it to the “saintly” Pythagorean community. Thom explains that 
Philo understood the dxovcya to mean “that in our words and deeds we 
should not follow popular and beaten tracks”.!° Ironically, as the centuries 
passed, the dialogue between Christian and Greek intellectuals, including 
those in the Pythagorean tradition, often took the highways and traveled on 
the beaten paths. In this chapter, I aim to examine one Christian response to 
Pythagoreanism" from the fourth century CE, namely that of John Chrysostom 
(ca. 349-407 CE), who later became bishop of Constantinople. Chrysostom is 
not silent about Pythagoreanism and its relation to his own, Christian tradition. 
Chrysostom hailed from Roman Syria, a hotbed of Christian ascetic culture, 
with expressions of asceticism often considered to be far more extreme than 
those found among Egyptian Christian ascetics. But it was also a region in 
which Pythagoreanism flourished. The influential Neopythagorean Numenius 
taught in Apamea, in Syria, and Iamblichus, a late antique biographer of 
Pythagoras, also moved there.!? Pevarello reminds us that the Neopythagorean 
Pythagorean Sentences were translated into Syriac and even used in Syrian 
monasteries, probably due to their similarities to the Sentences of Sextus. 
Pythagoreanism, therefore, had to be considered a relevant issue to address, 
especially because of its close discursive and practical proximity to Christian 
monasticism. 

Following Thom’s use of itinerant metaphors in the titles of his articles, 
what I aim to demonstrate here, however, is that Chrysostom himself utilizes 
a very specific, and not ill-informed, popular discourse—his own “highway”, 
so to speak—about Pythagoreanism in his invective. His aim is to discredit 
Pythagoreanism as a legitimate philosophical tradition; his rhetoric takes 
them to the outer limits of hell and damnation. By examining the most rel- 
evant Chrysostomic texts pertaining to Pythagoreanism, this study will ask 
about the nature of Chrysostom’s anti-Pythagorean invective: what does he say 


10 Thom 1g94, 96; see also Philo, Prob. 2, for the citation. 

11 When I refer to “Pythagoreanism” in this chapter, I imply the entire Pythagorean tradi- 
tion, including Pythagoras himself and the early followers, as well as Neopythagoreanism, 
into Late Antiquity. I acknowledge the complex and varied nature of the Pythagorean 
tradition over the centuries. My use of the singular terms Pythagoras or Pythagoreanism 
should be seen as mirror of the language of the Christian authors under discussion, and 
not my own understanding of the Pythagorean tradition(s). For a similar use of the tradi- 
tion, see Pevarello 2018. 

12 See, for instance, the work of Brock 1973; 2011; Caner 2002; 2012; De Wet 20204; 2020b. 

13 Urbano 2018, 240. 

14 ~~ Pevarello 2018, 275. 

15 See already Chrysostom’s warning about the fires of hell kindled for the souls of those 
who thought the apostles were fools and laughed at them; Hom. Act. 4.4; PG 60.47.52-48.3. 
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about Pythagoreanism, in what context, and to what ends? In conclusion, the 
study will also ask why Chrysostom possibly reacts the way he does against the 
Pythagoreans. 


2 John Chrysostom’s Invective against Pythagoreanism 


John Chrysostom’s relationship with Greek philosophy is a complex one. On 
the one hand, if we are to trust one of Chrysostom’s biographers, Socrates 
Scholasticus (380-450 CE), who wrote an Ecclesiastical History, Chrysostom was 
a student of Antioch’s most famous teacher of rhetoric, Libanius (314-393 CE). 
Socrates also reports that he studied philosophy under a certain Andragathius, 
of whom little is known.!® Libanius might be seen as conservative in terms 
of Greek religion and philosophy, to say the least.!” Pierre-Louis Malosse!® 
expresses doubt that Chrysostom was a student of Libanius, while others 
like Jorit Wintjes and Heinz-Giinther Nesselrath are more positive about the 
prospect.!9 Whether he trained under Libanius or not, it is clear from his skill 
in oratory that he received an elite education, and would have been schooled 
in Greek rhetoric and philosophy. We also witness various Greek philosoph- 
ical concepts, ranging from Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics in Chrysostom’s 
thought,?° and he does not hesitate to quote Greek philosophers in his works.7! 

On the other hand, there is a very clear and explicit aversion to Greek phi- 
losophy and matdeia in Chrysostom’s works. In Hom. Eph. 21,2 Chrysostom 
admonished parents to train their sons, and even their daughters, in scrip- 
tures and the Christian way of life. The implication seems to be that the par- 
ents themselves take the lead in teaching their children Christian virtue, but 
also make use of Christian teachers and pedagogues. What is interesting is 


16 —_ Socrates Scholasticus, Hist. eccl. 6.3.1; see Périchon and Maraval, 2004, 264-65; also Kelly 
1998, 6-8. 

17. Cribiore 2007, 63-65. 

18 — Malosse 2008, 273-80. 

19 See Wintjes 2005, esp. 182-87; Nesselrath 2015, 155-77. 

20 ~~ As noted, especially, by Bosinis 2006, 433-38; 2019, 493-524; Laird 2012; Gkortsilas 2019, 
525-62. 

21 See, for example, the case of Plato’s Timaeus quotations in Chrysostom, in Pomeroy 2019, 
464-92. 

22 Field 1852, 4:321-30; for the text of Chrysostom’s homilies on the Pauline epistles, I use 
the seven-volume series by Frederick Field, and not pG (Migne). All translations of 
Chrysostom’s works are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 
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that some of these parents would use monks—or “true philosophers’,?3 as 
Chrysostom would say—to educate their children. 

In one of the earlier works of Chrysostom, Against the Opponents of the 
Monastic Life (Oppugn.) 3.12,24 Chrysostom speaks of a young man who, 
instead of taking the formal route of studying Greek rhetoric and philosophy, 
also studied the scriptures and Christian philosophy with a monk. The story 
is remarkably interesting. The boy’s father desired that the boy should take 
the conventional educational route, to complete his “secular” studies, and then 
marry and join the army. But his mother, who was a devout Christian, wanted 
the boy to be trained in Christian virtue, and even to become a monk. So, she 
convinced a monk to surreptitiously act as the boy’s pedagogue and to train 
him in the monastic way of life at the same time. The boy, his mother, and the 
monk-pedagogue managed to keep the secret long enough to have the boy fin- 
ish his training. Later, when he was well trained in the monastic way of life, he 
successfully confronted his father and stood resolute in his decision to follow 
that way of life. What is quite interesting is that in another of Chrysostom’s writ- 
ings, a treatise of consolation To the Monk Stagirius, Who is Vexed by Demons 
(Stag.) 1.1.,25 Chrysostom writes that Stagirius’s mother did exactly the same 
as the mother in Oppugn. 3.12. Could the boy from Opuggn. 3.12 be the monk 
Stagirius of whom we read in Stag. 1.1.1? This chapter is not the place to answer 
such a question, and my argument is not dependent on this point, but the 
similarities are striking. Nevertheless, this is a very interesting case—attested 
to directly in at least two of Chrysostom’s works, whether the same story or 
not—that highlights the tension between different modes of moideta, and even 
masculine formation, in Late Antiquity. Chrysostom is very impressed with 
the risks taken by the mother and son, and the monk, to ensure that Christian 
modi won the day. 

For Chrysostom, the values of traditional Greek matdela were completely 
incompatible with the Christian lifestyle, and we see this in his attitude 
towards Greek philosophy and philosopher: 


23 ~— Field 1852, 4:327. 

24 See PG 47.368.52-371.8 for the text, and Hunter 1988, 151-54 for the translation, as well as 
a discussion on introductory issues, including the dating, provenance, and authorship 
of the work (19-42). There are some doubts that this text is authentically Chrysostomic, 
although Hunter considers it an early original work by Chrysostom. For a discussion of 
masculinity and modelo in Oppugn. 3.12, see De Wet 2019a, 6-49. 

25 See PG 47.426.9—45. 
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For if some Greeks—worthless?® men, and dogs—by taking up such a 
worthless philosophy (for such is the nature of Greek philosophy), or 
rather not the philosophy itself but simply its title, and donning the 
threadbare cloak, and allowing their hair grow to, impress many, how 
much more will he who is a real philosopher? If a false semblance, if only 
a shadow of philosophy at first glance captivates us, what would happen 
if we should adore true and pure philosophy?’ 


Greek philosophy is a mere semblance of true philosophy, but a Christian dev- 


otee is the “real philosopher” (6 évtws ptAdcogos). Chrysostom is not against 


philosophy per se but against Greek (or “false”) philosophy. We see this attitude 


also reflected in his remarks against Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans. Early 


in Chrysostom’s homiletic commentary on the Gospel of John, he writes the 


following about Pythagoras and his disciples. Commenting on John 1:, “In the 


beginning was the Word”, Chrysostom states (it is necessary to provide the full 


quote for the sake of context and discussion since this is Chrysostom’s most 


detailed and vivid vitriol against Pythagorean tradition): 


26 


27 


And [it is not within human power of itself] to know why man exists, 
why the world, and what man actually is, and what he seems to be, but is 
not; what vice is, and what virtue. Some of this information the followers 
of Plato and Pythagoras have sought out. I mention these philosophers, 
because we ought not to recall the others at all, so ridiculous have they 
all become on this subject through their exaggeration. Some of the for- 
mer, whom they more admired, and believed to be leaders of that sci- 
ence, are especially those who have composed and written something 
about politics and laws. Nevertheless, in all respects these philosophers 
have been more shamefully ridiculous than children ... But this unlet- 
tered man [John, the author of the Gospel], this ordinary citizen, coming 
from Bethsaida, the son of Zebedee—even if the heathen ridicule, times 
without number, the coarseness of the names, I shall utter them none- 
theless with more boldness. In the measure in which his nation appears 


Lit. “worth three obols”; see Gkortsilas 2019, 525-62. Chrysostom uses reductionist rheto- 
ric, rendering all Greek philosophers to be “dogs” (like the Cynics). 

Hom. Eph. 21.3; in Field 1852, 4:327: Et yap “EMAnves dvdpec tewBoAmoatot tweg xal xbvec, 
girocogiay toravtyy dvadeEduevor toLwBoAmatov (torwbty yao h EMyvuay), wa rov dé ovdE 
AdTIY, CA’ Svopa adtIs, xal ToiBwva meplOEpevol, xal xounv Opepavtec, MoAMAOdS Svdwnodat: 
Tow LAMOV 6 dvtwS PIAdaogos; El cyHua pevdéc, ei oxida PiAogopiags patvopevy obtws aipet, TI 
gov THY GANA Plrrocogiay dyarnowpev Kal THY ElAolyh; see also Hom. 1 Cor. 8.1; Field 1847, 
2:89; Hom. 1 Tim. 1.3; Field 1861, 6:8-9. 
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barbarous to them and foreign to pagan education, so much the brighter 
do our claims appear ... Indeed, he [John] has blotted out and obliterated 
all the teachings of the pagans, while his become brighter day by day. 
From the time when both he and the other fishermen lived, the teachings 
of Pythagoras have fallen silent, as well as those of Plato, which at one 
time seemed authoritative—and many do not even know them by name. 
Yet, Plato was summoned to hold converse with rulers, they say, and 
had many followers, and sailed to Sicily. And Pythagoras, having gained 
Magna Graecia, performed countless magic tricks there. To converse with 
cattle (they say that he actually did this) was nothing else than witchcraft. 
And a very clear conclusion follows from this: that he who conversed in 
this way with brute beasts have in no way helped the human race, but 
even has done it the greatest harm. Surely, the nature of man was more 
suited to the teaching of philosophy; nevertheless he conversed, they say, 
with eagles and oxen, by using witchcraft. He did not cause irrational 
nature to exercise the power of reason (since this is impossible for a man 
to do), but he deceived the ignorant by tricks. Refraining from teaching 
man anything useful, he taught that to eat beans was the same as to eat 
the heads of one’s ancestors, and persuaded his followers that the soul 
of their teacher once was a shrub, then a maiden, then a fish. It is not 
unreasonable, is it, that all those teachings are extinct and completely 
obliterated? This is to be expected and is the logical result. But not so 
with the teachings of that ordinary and unlettered man; on the contrary, 
Syrians, and Egyptians, and Indians, and Persians, and Ethiopians and 
countless other nations, having translated to their language the teachings 
originating from him, barbarians though they are, have learned to study 
philosophy.?® 


Hom. Jo. 2.1-2; PG 59.30.51-59.32.23: Kal Tl pev dvOowrtoc, eidevau, ti SE xdcpLo¢ Kal TI LEV 
6 dvtw¢ dvOpwmoc, ti dé 6 Soxdv pev elvan, odx dv dé th xaxta, xal TI dpeTh. Tobtwr yap Evia 
etntyoav ev of ept TAdtwva xai Tudaydpav: tav yap dwv obdé anAds uvnLovevtéov yutv 
GlAccopwv: ottw xatayéAaotot evtedbev ped” UrEpBoAs yeyovacw dmavtes. Ot dé THv dMwv 
Cavpactévtes nréov nap’ abtotc, xal motevbevtes elvan xopvpator ths EmiatHuys exetvyg, obtot 
UdAtota THY diAAwy Eictv: ot xal moAItElag Lev Evexev Kal voNWY coVOEvTES TIVd EyPatpov" SUWS 
dé év dnact naidwv alcypdtepov uat-eveAdatyoa ... ‘O dé &ypduuatos odtos, 6 iStatye, 6 dd 
ByPanida, 6 ZePedatov maic: xdv wvprdxic xatayeA@aw "EMyvEs Tig TOV dvoudTwv drypolxiac, 
obdév Hrtov peta TAElovos abta THs Mappnalas Ep Sow yap dv Td EOvog adtots BapRapov gai- 
vytat xa tig “EAnyvudiig anéyov maSedocews, TooovTw AULMPOTEPA TA NUETEPA pavetrat ... 
Kal ta pev EMjvov goBeotat dravta xal ypaviotat, Ta Se TobtoU nad’ ExckoTyV AapTPdOTEPOL 
yivetau. "EE étov yap xat odto¢ xal of Aourol dAtetc, 2 exetvov th pév MvOaydpov cectyytor 
xa ta TActwvos, Soxodvta mpdtepov xpatety, xat odde €€ dvduatocg abtods cnc ot moAot: 
xaitot TAdtwv xat tupdvvoig avveyéveto petaxAnfelc, O¢ pact, xal moMods Ecyev Etalpous, 
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Let us consider the elements of Chrysostom’s invective in this section, and 
related other texts, more closely. 


21 Competitive Philosophical Biography 

In this detailed and impassioned homily, Chrysostom compares the author of 
John’s Gospel—whom he identifies as John the apostle, the son of Zebedee— 
with two of the prime philosophers of Greek philosophy, namely Plato and 
Pythagoras. This is a pair he often lists together. He considers Plato and 
Pythagoras at least worthy of mention. His discussion of Pythagoras is there- 
fore rooted in a type of homiletic biography of John the apostle since, in this 
case, both John and these philosophers contemplated the nature of God and 
the cosmos. In this enterprise, Chrysostom is, in essence, busy with his own 
brand of matSei«. Arthur Urbano has shown how intricately linked biograph- 
ical literature and matdeia were since it was through biography that teach- 
ers had access to exempla for imitation. Imitation of positive examples, and 
the avoidance of negative ones, was central to natdelx. Urbano rightly notes: 
‘Biographies promoted the means to acquire symbolic power by upholding 
subjects as ideal paradigms for imitation’.29 In fact, Urbano has shown that 
Athanasius’s depiction of the Egyptian monk, Antony, actually served as an 
anti-model of Pythagoras.3° Chrysostom makes a similar antithetical com- 
parison here, but between Pythagoras and John the apostle—but to the same 
ends, namely, to acquire symbolic power through this antithetical biographical 
todetc. Chrysostom constructs a new biographical narrative about Pythagoras 
with the sole purpose of discrediting his character as a philosopher. We will see 


xat cig LuceAtov EmAevae TIvOaydpac dé thy peyiotyy “EMdda xatoraBov, xal yontelas xwy- 
gag eldy pupta. To yo Bovat Siareyecbau (nal yap xal todTS pacw avtov mEToInXEvat) ovdev 
Etepov  yoytetas iv. Kat SfAov ucAtota éxeidev: ‘O yap tois dAdyots obtw StaAreyduevoc, td 
TaV dvOpwrwv ovdev WREANTE YEVOS, Ad Kal TR UEyloTa EBAonpEe. Kaito ye Emitysetotépa 
TESS PlAogoglas Adyov h bats H TOV dvOPwTWY Tv GAN’ Buws exetvos deTo?s pév xat Boval 
dtedeyeto, xabdrep pact, yontevwv. Ovde yao tHy dAoyov Aoyuayy eroinge mbaw (ode yap 
Svvatov cvOpwmw toto), dd payyaveloug tods avoytous ynata xat dvOpwrous dels SiddE cut 
Tl TOV XoYTiLwY, Eratdevaev Sti toov Hy xvdpous ayety ual Tas TAY Yevvnoapevwr KEPahdc: 
xal Tods cvvovtac Eneidev, tt Oy N Tod SidacxdAov tpuyy, Mote yEv Odwvos eyiveto, mote SE 
xdpy, Tote Sé tyOvc. Ap’ odx cixdtwo mavta eaPecby Exetva, xal pavicOy tEAcov; Etxdtwc, xu 
KATH Advyov. AM od TA TOD iStwTov xal dypaudtov obtwo' Md xat Ldpot, xat Aiydmttol, xat 
Wo, xai Tepoa, xat AiPtorec, xal uvela éteoa gvy, ig ty adbtOv retaBaddvtes YAOttav TH 
TAPA TOUTOD SdypLata cioayGevta, Eralov &vOowmot BaeRapot pirdogogety. Translation: Goggin 
20008, 14-17. 

29 ~—— Urbano 2018, 238; see also Urbano 2013. 

30 ~—d Urbano 2013, 217, 288; see also Pevarello 2018, 256. 
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that this biographical strand of discourse will run through the argument like a 
golden thread. 


2.2 Pythagoras Silenced 
Chrysostom downplays the fame and popularity of Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans. Even though Plato and Pythagoras merit mention in the hom- 
ily, their teachings have in fact “fallen silent” (cectyntat).3! We know that this 
certainly was not the case, as Neopythagoreanism and Neoplatonism were 
indeed active in Late Antiquity, also in Roman Syria. The homiletic series on 
the Gospel of John, including this homily, was most likely preached in Antioch 
in the early 390s. In fact, Max von Bonsdorff cites this section in homily 2, 
in which “Syrians” are mentioned first in the ethnographical list, as possible 
evidence for an Antiochene provenance.®? Rather than assume the absence 
of Neopythagoreans in Chrysostom’s context, we should rather understand 
Chrysostom as discursively silencing them. By attacking the fame and public 
opinion of a philosophical tradition, one inevitably questions its relevance for 
society at large—it is an “out of sight, out of mind” strategy.33 

There is a sense of irony, for Chrysostom, by stating that the teachings of 
Pythagoras have fallen silent. The notion of silence was practically synony- 
mous with Pythagoreanism. Iamblichus’s On the Pythagorean Life 72 recounts 
that those who wanted to become Pythagoreans had to observe a five-year 
period of silence.*+ This was not necessarily muteness, but rather a value of 
silence, like reticence.*° But it did also have a literal sense, in listening atten- 
tively to the master without question or doubt. Chrysostom seems to be aware 
of the “extremely asymmetrical power relationship” between the master and 
disciples in Pythagoreanism.*° The phrase “he himself said it” pointed to the 
unquestionable authority that Pythagoras’s words held among disciples.3” 
Chrysostom uses this as an example that, in Greek philosophy, some accepted 
universal truths silently without proof or question—that is, faith: 


31 See also Hom. Matt. 33.4; PG 57.392.37-41. 

32 Von Bonsdorff 1922, 26n2; see also Mayer 2005, 178-79. 

33 See also Chrysostom, Ady. Jud. 5.3.1-2 (PG 48.886.28ff) about the fleeting fame of Greek 
philosophers, including Pythagoras. 

34 See Clark 1989, 31. 

35 Gemelli Marciano 2014, 144-45. 

36 Riedweg 2005, 100. 

37. See, for instance, Cicero, Nat d. 1.10; Diogenes Laertius 8.46; cf. Riedweg 2005, 100, 156, 
n.10. 
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The knowledge of God is best demonstrated by believing in Him without 
proofs and demonstrations. Even the Greeks know this, for they believed 
their gods telling them, someone says, even without proof. And what [did 
the gods say]? That they were the offspring of the gods. But why do I refer 
to the gods? In the case of the man, a charlatan and sorcerer—I speak of 
Pythagoras—they acted in a similar way, for of him it was said, “He him- 
self said it” [Avtd¢ py]. And over their sanctuaries [an image of] Silence 
[} otyy] was engraved, and with her finger on her mouth, pressing against 
her lips, and thereby warning all who passed by to be silent. And were 
their doctrines so sacred, and are ours not so, but to be ridiculed?38 


Chrysostom uses Pythagoras as an example of faith, albeit a negative one.°9 
He even knew the famous Pythagorean maxim, Attos¢ py. He even speaks of 
an image of Silence personified at vot (sanctuaries or temples), for which I 
could not find collaboration in any other source. But now, Chrysostom says, 
his teachings have fallen silent permanently, while the Gospel of John is trans- 
lated and read by all manner of people, even barbarians, including “Syrians, 
Egyptians, and Indians, and Persians, and Ethiopians’.4° Chrysostom proba- 
bly builds on yet another tradition related to Pythagoras: his origins.*! By the 
time Chrysostom writes, there are already several established traditions in 
Judaism and Christianity that postulated Pythagoras’s reliance on traditions 
from Judaism and/or Egyptian religion and culture. Now, however, Pythagoras 


38  Hom.1 Tim. 1.3; Field 1861, 6:8—g: Todto meatov texunplov tod tov Oedv eldevau, TO MgTEvEL 
ol¢ dv A€yy xwpls Texpnolwv xal dmodeitewv. Toto xal “EMyves tonow: érlotevov yap tots 
Qeots, pyal, xatto ye dvev texunpiwy Aeyovat. Ti Symote; “Ott Exyovol eict Vedv. ‘Opdc Sti xa 
"EMyves todto toaot; Kai ti Aéyw ert Sedv; ext dvOewnov todto erotovv yoyntog xat rcyou, Tod 
Tlu8aydpou A€yw: Adtos Epy: Kal Ertl vadv H aryy dvwOev Eyeypanto, xal xateiye TH SaxtbAW 
tO atop, xal emiaplyyovoa ta xElAn, ndot Toig naprodar otydv napyvel. Etta exetva pév ob tw 
geuva, Ta SE NRETEPA OVY OUTWC, AMd KaTAYEACOTOL; 

39  Theodoret uses the same example in his work, A Cure for Pagan Maladies 1.56-57: “So, 
Pythagoras’s followers had a habit of answering, when anyone demanded proof of what 
they said: ‘Himself says it, considering this to be stronger than any proof and ordering 
them to obey the word of Pythagoras. If those speaking and those listening thought it was 
sufficient reason for belief that these were the views of Pythagoras, who, then, would be 
such a fool, or should I rather say be so stupefied, as to doubt the God of the universe as a 
teacher and not to believe His words, and not to render as much reverence to the God of 
the universe as to the members of his accord to Pythagoras”. Translation: Halton 2013, 31. 

40 Chrysostom uses a similar ethnographic argument related to Pythagoras in Hom. Goth. 8.1 
(PG 63.501.1-12). 

41 Chrysostom knows Pythagoras came from Samos, but traveled widely, especially in Asia 
Minor, and was associated with Ephesus, like John the apostle; see Hom. Eph. Preface; 
Field 1852, 4:104. 
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is silent and it is the true wisdom, the true philosophy, of Christians like John 
the apostle, that impart wisdom to the barbarian nations, and whose fame is 
spread all over the known world. 


2.3 Pythagoreans as Unmasculine “Children” 

Like Athanasius’s account of Antony, so too does Chrysostom emphasize John’s 
background as being uneducated, a mere fisherman and common citizen. 
Despite this, his teachings have overcome those of the Greeks. However uned- 
ucated, John’s mind has penetrated some of the greatest mysteries of scripture. 
In so doing, Chrysostom constructs John the apostle, again, as a true and pure 
philosopher who has attained intellectual and spiritual enlightenment with- 
out knowledge of Greek philosophy. Although on the surface Chrysostom’s 
rhetoric appears anti-intellectual, it in fact propagates a different and alterna- 
tive program of philosophical zatdeta. In contrast, Chrysostom calls the Greek 
philosophers “more shamefully ridiculous than children”. In a different bio- 
graphical representation—this time on Peter the apostle—Chrysostom makes 
a similar point: 


Why then, it is asked, did Christ not exercise his influence on Plato and 
on Pythagoras? Because the mind [or “soul”; pbuyy] of Peter was far more 
philosophical than theirs. They were, actually, children tossed around 
on all sides by vainglory. But this man was a philosopher, one worthy to 
receive grace.*” 


This invective is aimed at both the intellectual faculties of those like Plato and 
Pythagoras, but it also represents an assault on their masculinity. In terms of 
rationality, children are seen as underdeveloped and inconsistent. 

Chrysostom felt that these philosophical schools did not provide people 
with consistent and authoritative—almost paternal—doctrines, beliefs, and 
ways of life. He implies that they are inconsistent in their reasoning, just 
like children. 

Moreover, the discourse of philosophy was a highly masculine and mas- 
culinizing discourse in antiquity in general,* and in early Christianity (and 
Chrysostom) in particular.44 By calling them more shameful and ridiculous 


42 Hom. Act. 4.4; PG 60.47.4752: Tl odv odx cig TAdtwva évypynaev 6 Xpiotic, ob8é elc 
Tlvdaydpav, pyaty; "OTL TOMO procopwtépa Hv 7 Métpov tux} tHv tuydav exetvev. "Exetvor 
pév yao ratdes Svtw¢ hoav, bm ths xevijc SdEnc mepitp|enduevor mavtayod: obtog SE dviyo PIAd- 
Tops, nai Sextixds Tic X&PITOS. 

43 See, for example, the arguments of Gleason 1995. 

44 See De Wet 2015, 181-83. 
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than children, Chrysostom implies that these philosophies are fake because 
they lack the main characteristic of a philosophy, namely masculinity. 
Chrysostom often states that Christian women and slaves—those perceived to 
be unmasculine—surpassed Greek philosophers in the exercise of philosoph- 
ical reasoning and practices, like self-control: “[E]very word the [Christian] 
husband speaks is full of philosophy ... and even slaves and women speak like 
philosophers”.4> He mentions that now, in his day, Christian widows are more 
knowledgeable than Pythagoras: “For those philosophers could discover no 
sound teaching either about God or about creation, but Pythagoras did not 
yet know things which even the widow among us understood”.*6 In the quota- 
tion above, Peter is called a “man” (avy), in contrast to Plato and Pythagoras, 
who are “children” (nate). Ironically, Libanius turned this argument on its 
head in his arguments against Christians. “So, whenever there is any mention 
of Plato and Pythagoras, you put forward the excuse of your mother, your wife, 
your housekeeper, your cook, and your lasting trust in doctrines like theirs’, 
Libanius jests, “and you have no qualms about the qualms that such doctrines 
inspire, but you follow the lead of those you should command”.4’ This shows 
just how common gender-based invective was in competitive philosophical 
discourse. Finally, by calling these famous philosophers children, Chrysostom 
relegates them to the status of disciples, in need of true philosophical teaching. 


2.4 Pythagoras the Sorcerer and Charlatan 

Pythagoras was well known in the ancient world as being a type of miracle 
worker. Some of the famous stories about Pythagoras in Late Antiquity include 
his ability to converse with animals. Both Porphyry and Iamblichus report on 
what we might call the Pythagorean zoolingual triad: his conversation with 
(a) the Daunian bear, (b) the ox that ate the beans, and (c) the eagle at the 
Olympic Games. The Daunian she-bear was terrorizing the people in the area. 
Iamblichus then says that Pythagoras approached the bear and “stroked her 
for a long time, feeding her bits of bread and fruit, administered an oath that 
she would no longer catch any living creature, and let her go”. Accordingly, the 
bear becomes a vegetarian, not even eating other animals. At Taras, Pythagoras 
apparently came across an ox that was eating beans. One of the most important 
maxims for the Pythagoreans was to abstain from eating beans (specifically, 


45 Hom. Act. 42.4; PG 60.301.14-15, 17: MévTAa PliAoTogiag yEMovta Phuata EPbEyEato ... xal 
oixetot xat yuvaines piAocopodat. 

46 Hom. Jo. 66; PG 59.369.30-370.2: Otte yap mepl Oeod, odte mepl uticews TI DylEG Evpety 
yduvnSynoav Exetvor GW’ dep y Tap’ Hutv yHpa emtotatat, tadta HvOaydpac obdénw Hoer 
Translation: Goggin 2000b, 224. This is with reference to the widow from Mark 12:41-44. 

47. Libanius, Or. 16.47; see Norman 1969, 241; see also Gkortsilas 2017, 135, n. 187. 
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fava beans*®). The reasons for this are not always clear. Clark provides some 
insight on the possible reasons: it could be because of the similarities between 
the texture of beans and human flesh, or that the stems provide human souls 
with a route to earth from the underworld, or the bean-induced flatulence that 
disturbs one’s dreams, or that beans mean votes, or favism, which is an allergic 
reaction to beans.*9 Nevertheless, Iamblichus tells us: 


He went over to the oxherd and advised him to tell the ox to abstain from 
beans. The oxherd made fun of his suggestion. “I don’t speak Ox”, he said, 
“and if you do you're wasting your advice on me: you should warn the Ox’. 
So Pythagoras went up and spent a long time whispering in the bull’s ear. 
The bull promptly stopped eating the bean-plant, of his own accord, and 
they say he never ate beans again.5° 


Finally, when Pythagoras was speaking to some students at the Olympic 
Games about augury, an eagle flew overhead, which Pythagoras called down 
and stroked. Christoph Riedweg rightly notes that these three stories about 
Pythagoras, which go back to Nicomachus of Gerasa (second century BCE), 
each illustrates a Pythagorean rule of life, namely (a) vegetarianism, (b) the 
taboo against eating beans, and (c) divination.» 

Chrysostom is aware of at least one of these stories, namely the one about 
the bean-eating ox. But for Chrysostom, this miracle story is one that affirms 
that Pythagoras was in fact a sorcerer. Chrysostom says, “And Pythagoras, hav- 
ing gained Magna Graecia, performed countless magic tricks there. To converse 
with cattle (they say that he actually did this) was nothing else than witch- 
craft”. Witchcraft and magic (yoyntetw) accusations are interesting phenomena 
in the discursive world of Late Antiquity. As Maijastina Kahlos demonstrates, 
accusations of magic were usually directed at outsiders of the religious group, 
with the purpose of marginalizing and alienating outsiders.5? One person’s 


48 —Riedweg 2005, 69. 

49 Clark 1989, 24-25. 

50 Iamblichus, V. Pyth. 13.61.3-10; (Deubner and Klein 1975 [taken from the TLG version of 
the text]): t@ Bouxdrw mapactas cuveBovAcvaey eimety TH Bol THY xUdUWV anéxecba. TPO- 
onatEavtocg dé att tod BouxdAov mepi tod eimetv xat ob pHaavtoc eldevar Boioti eimety, ci de 
adtdc ol8e, xal mepicaids cvpBovrcvetv, déov TH Bot napatvety, mpoceAOav adtdc xal cig td od¢ 
TOMNHY dpov Tpoapilupiaas TH tabew, OV Mdvov TOTE AUTOV duEMyTl Exdvta dméatyGE Tod 
KVAMAVOS, BMG Kal cicadOig A€youet pyxETl yeyedoOat xvd&UWV TO TApdTaV TOV Bodv exetvov. 
Translation: Clark 1989, 25. 

51 ~~ Riedweg 2005, 3. 

52 ~~ Kahlos 2020, 195-212. 
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miracle can be another person’s magic.5? When a person or group is accused of 
magic, the religious and philosophical legitimacy and authority of this group is 
brought into question, and the group is decentered and shifted to the margins, 
to the realm of superstition. Even though Roman legislation against magical 
practice is complex, the accusation alone is enough to bring the legal status of 
such a group also into question. This is exactly Chrysostom’s aim when he calls 
Pythagoras a magician and charlatan. It is another strategy of religious and 
philosophical competition. Let us review Chrysostom’s accusation of magic 
against Pythagoras in Hom. Jo. 2: 


[H]e who conversed in this way with brute beasts have in no way helped 
the human race, but even has done it the greatest harm. Surely, the nature 
of man was more suited to the teaching of philosophy; nevertheless he 
conversed, they say, with eagles and oxen, by using witchcraft. He did 
not cause irrational nature to exercise the power of reason (since this is 
impossible for a man to do), but he deceived the ignorant by tricks. 


Chrysostom provides his audience with an explanation for how Pythagoras 
was capable of zoolingualism. We should remember that conversing with ani- 
mals was no strange occurrence in ancient religion, including Christianity. 
Conversing with animals, or zoolingualism, is an interesting phenomenon 
in early Christian thought. In an excellent article, Judith Perkins shows that 
instances of talking animals in the Apocryphal Acts of Paul, Peter, Thomas, 
and Phillip, are directly related to questions about human self-understanding 
and identity.54 Perkins argues that zoolingualism represents an interesting 
thought experiment in which the reader is invited to consider what it would 
be like to be treated like an animal, to lose his or her voice and place in society 
(like slaves, for instance). “Their representation of speaking animals figured a 
message of universal inclusiveness and equal participation by all species in the 
Christian community’, Perkins writes, “and worked to challenge the contem- 
porary social hierarchy that devalued some persons in the society as too akin 
to animals’.5> Pythagoras’s tales involving zoolingualism also lend themselves 
to this type of narrative, and some have even referred to Pythagoras as the first 
animal rights philosopher.>® 


53. Kahlos 2020, 207. 

54 Perkins 2005, 385-96. 
55 Perkins 2005, 385. 

56 Violin 1990, 122-27. 
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But for Chrysostom, Pythagoras is no Dr. Dolittle. Chrysostom might be 
aware of such positive connotations that could be linked to zoolingualism, and 
he aims to settle the matter decisively. Using magic and witchcraft, Pythagoras 
crosses a dangerous boundary that was never meant to be crossed. He does not 
turn the irrational nature of the animal into being rational but uses deception. 
In the background, we should understand that any Christian accusation of 
magic involves demons. Chrysostom indirectly links Pythagoras with demonic 
activity. Moreover, when Chrysostom says that zoolingualism has only done 
harm to the human race, he might have Eve’s conversation with the serpent in 
mind. Benjamin Dunning’s analysis of Chrysostom’s interpretation of the ser- 
pent narrative shows that when a rational being converses with an irrational 
being, like a human with an animal, it creates an unsettling gender ambiguity.>” 
Dunning argues that through the narrative of the serpent, Chrysostom aligns 
“radical subjection, animality, and femininity—and thus as the transfer point 
for refiguring Eve's position after the fall”5§ Although Chrysostom does not 
deal with Pythagoras in exactly the same way as with Eve—Eve is not called a 
witch—the argumentative strategy implies that where Eve was tricked by the 
serpent, Pythagoras himself is the trickster. 


2.5 Against Metempsychosis 
Finally, Chrysostom is also aware, to some extent, of Pythagoras’s teaching on 
metempsychosis, and especially the prohibition on the eating of beans: 


Refraining from teaching man anything useful, he taught that to eat 
beans was the same as to eat the heads of one’s ancestors, and persuaded 
his followers that the soul of their teacher once was a shrub, then a 
maiden, then a fish. It is not unreasonable, is it, that all those teachings 
are extinct and completely obliterated? This is to be expected and is the 
logical result. 


As I have mentioned earlier, the exact reasons for the (in)famous Pythago- 
rean prohibition on beans are unclear. Chrysostom, however, understood the 
Pythagorean prohibition against beans in terms of metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of souls. Porphyry says more about this in a curious report 
about a Pythagorean experiment: 


57 Dunning 2015, 71-95. 
58 Dunning 2015, 71; see also De Wet 2019~, 171-80. 
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If one chews up a bean and crushes it with his teeth, and then puts it 
for a short time in the warmth of the sun’s rays: [If] he then goes away 
and returns a short time later, he will probably discover that it smells like 
human semen. But if the beans are in bloom and one takes a bit of the 
blooms that turn black and puts it in an earthenware vessel, seals it with 
a lid, and buries it in the earth, and keeps an eye on what has been buried 
for ninety days: When he afterward digs it up again and takes off the lid, 
he will be able to discover that where the beans were the head of a child 
or the sexual organs of a woman have formed.°? 


Riedweg also notes the link between beans and human ensoulment, especially 
the link between beans and the human head and sexual organs, and human 
semen. Chrysostom seems to combine two points about beans—the fact that 
they might look like human heads (and perhaps have the texture of human 
flesh), and that they might contain the souls of one’s ancestors. Chrysostom’s 
aim is not to represent Pythagorean teachings accurately, but to make them 
look and sound absurd. He has the teaching sound like a case of ridiculous 
cannibalism. 

He also compensates for what he considers the apparent absurdity of vari- 
ous traditions of metempsychosis. The reference to Pythagoras’s soul being a 
shrub, a girl, and then a fish, comes from one of the fragments of Empedocles.®° 
In a critique, not against Pythagoras, but against Plato, Chrysostom states: 


Shall I show you who Peter is, and who Plato, the philosopher, is? Let us, 
for now, examine their respective habits, and let us consider what the 
pursuits of each of them were. The one wasted his time with useless and 
superfluous dogmas. For what is the use of learning that the soul of the 
philosopher becomes a fly? Truly, a fly! Not that he turned into a fly, but a 
fly probably entered at the possession of the soul that dwelt in Plato. How 
is this not idle talk? 


59 Porphyry, V. Pyth. 44; in Riedweg 2005, 70. 

60  Empedocles, Fr. 17; see Diels 1960, 1:358-59. 

61 Hom. Act. 4.4; PG 60.48.4-12: BovAet SetEw tig got Métpoc, tic SE WAdtwv; Te yap Hoy téws 
adtay, ci Soxel, eketdowper, xal Bwuev tiow éxexetpnoav Exctepor. Odto¢ pév odv né&vta Tov 
Xpdvov averwoe mepl Soypata otpEPouEevos avovyta xal MEepITTc. Ti yap dpEdoc Ex Tob Ladetv, 
Set puter H poxy Tod PiAcadgov yivetat; "Ovtws pia, obx Eig woiav uetemintev, WN’ emcéBauve TH} 
év Td&twvt oixovay pux7}. Tota tadta od pataoroytac; 
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Paschalis Gkortsilas rightly notes that one of the problems of the teaching of 
metempsychosis is the fact that it is useless.°? Philosophical utility was impor- 
tant to Chrysostom—he wanted philosophy to be effective in terms of prac- 
tical virtue. Chrysostom continues to say that Plato was contentious, jealous, 
and even sarcastic. Plato is depicted as a man who did not want to contribute 
something useful to humanity; he only wanted to argue. Chrysostom might not 
have been ignorant of the fact that many Neoplatonists allegorized the idea of 
animal reincarnation. This might contribute to the idea that it is not useful, 
but requires allegorization to have some useful and practical meaning.® With 
regard to Pythagoras, why are those teachings “extinct and completely oblit- 
erated’, according to Chrysostom? Because they have no use and are imprac- 
tical. Essentially, Chrysostom argues that the teachings of Pythagoras have 
become obsolete. The element of biography is again present here. The teach- 
ings of John and Peter are useful to the cultivation of virtue and, of course, to 
salvation. And not only are the teachings of John and Peter useful, but as exem- 
pla they too are useful. Plato and Pythagoras, for Chrysostom, are only useful 
exempla to the extent that their examples should not be imitated. 


3 Conclusion 


Chrysostom does not appear to be wholly ignorant of the Pythagorean tradi- 
tion and their texts. What he does seem to do is rely more on popular and con- 
troversial, and often contentious, discourse related to Pythagoreanism—for 
instance, the period of silence, the unconditional acceptance of the master’s 
word, the zoolingualism, the prohibition against beans, and animal reincarna- 
tion. The meaning of all of these elements about Pythagoreanism is disputed, 
especially because of the secrecy of the movement. Chrysostom knows this, 
and he uses it to his advantage. Chrysostom’s invective against the Pythagorean 
tradition functions almost solely within the context of competitive philo- 
sophical biography. He constructs the character of Pythagoras parallel to the 
characters of the disciples of Jesus, especially John and Peter. Although we 
do not have a multitude of references to Pythagoras in Chrysostom’s works, 
where they do occur we find his invective against Pythagoreanism particularly 
vitriolic. Whereas silence used to be the prime virtue of Pythagoreans, they 
have now been silenced by the true philosophy and wisdom of the apostles. 


62 —Gkortsilas 2017, 76. 
63 Fora more detailed discussion of Chrysostom’s response against Plato’s version of metem- 
psychosis, see Gkortsilas 2017, 75-77. 
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Pythagoreans are depicted as immature children, inconsistent in their rea- 
soning, and unmasculine in their philosophical habit. Chrysostom also levels 
accusations of sorcery and charlatanry against Pythagoras himself, to illustrate 
that his renown as a wonder-worker was deceptive. Finally, by attacking the 
Pythagorean and Platonic notion of metempsychosis as being ridiculous and 
useless, he also depicts these philosophies as being marginal and obsolete. 

However, we should not make the mistake of labeling Chrysostom as 
anti-philosophical or anti-intellectual. True, he does not engage with Greek 
philosophy in the more sophisticated manner as we find in Clement of 
Alexandria or even Theodoret of Cyrus—Chrysostom’s engagement is more 
popular, perhaps even populist. Yet, he is still very concerned with philosophy, 
and his attempts at discrediting Pythagorean and Platonic traditions should be 
seen in the context of the typical competitive rhetoric of validation between 
different philosophical schools. His main purpose is to show that Christian 
philosophy is “true” and “real” philosophy, true wisdom. 

In conclusion, we might speculate on what lies behind Chrysostom’s vehe- 
ment invective against the Pythagorean tradition. Could it be that, as Thom, 
Pevarello, and others have shown, the Pythagorean tradition was perhaps too 
close for comfort to Chrysostom’s own Christian (monastic) tradition? Was 
Chrysostom perhaps aware of some of the tenets of the Pythagorean tradi- 
tion slipping into Christian monasticism via texts like the Sentences of Sextus? 
There are no explicit statements in Chrysostom to prove or disprove this. 
However, Isabella Sandwell has shown that Chrysostom’s approach to religious 
identity was somewhat purist. He is constantly busy drawing and highlighting 
the boundary lines between different religious and philosophical groups. He 
constructs his own tradition, especially biographies, by discrediting and even 
deconstructing opposing traditions. Some of the ascetic similarities between 
Pythagoreanism and some Christian monastic groups would have indeed both- 
ered Chrysostom. Chrysostom was a proponent of a moderate, urban-friendly 
asceticism. He does not advocate vegetarianism, and although he firmly felt 
that marriage came a far second to virginity, he is not against marriage per se.** 
The pursuit of highlighting difference between groups might be the result 
of the possibility that, in reality, the boundaries of difference between such 
groups were perhaps more opaque than one would imagine. The points of sim- 
ilarity between Christianity and Pythagoreanism might have been unsettling 
to Chrysostom, and hence his preference to stress the differences. 


64 See De Wet 2o19b, 410-63. 
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When Horses Weep 


Animal Emotions and Human Suffering in the Aeneid 


Annemarie de Villiers 


Such was the evil toil for men and horses that 
Zeus stretched over Patroklos this day. 


HOMER, Il. 17.400-1 


As both classical and modern literary scholars have noted, animals play an 
integral role in ancient epics from Gilgamesh and the Hebrew Bible to the 
classical epics of Greece and Rome.! In the first book of Homer’s Iliad alone, 
there are eighteen references to animals.” In the Aeneid, Meyer has identified 
450 references to animals.? These animals may fulfill a number of functions, 
which Hawtree has identified as follows: they may convey a moral message 
(such as the pelt of the she-wolf which Romulus wears in the prophecy in 
Book 1 of the Aeneid);+ they may aid in the characterization of a human actor 
(especially when it comes to epic similes where a character is compared to a 
particular animal); they may drive the plot in various ways (like the pet stag 
in rural Italy whose death at the hands of Aeneas’ son makes the locals take 
up arms against the Trojans)° and introduce an element of fantasy (of which 
the numerous metamorphoses in Ovid’s epic present the clearest examples).® 
In an elaboration on the role of animals in characterization, Hawtree makes 
a point which I want to take further in this chapter. She considers the way 
in which animals may contribute to and/or react to the atmosphere in epic 
and suggests that “[some] feelings or moods are so strong that they may be 


Hawtree 2014, 73; Ortiz-Robles 2016, 1; Meyer 2020, 10. 
Hawtree 2014, 73. 

Meyer 2020, 267. 

Aen. 1.275-77. 

Aen. 7.483-510. 

Hawtree 2014, 73-74. 
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communicated and transferred from human experience to the behaviour of 
animals’.” In the Aeneid, such a transfer may be seen in particular in Vergil’s 
depiction of warhorses. 

Of the 450 animal references identified by Meyer, 138 concern horses.® In 
an ancient Roman story where battle scenes are so integral to the plot, it is 
not surprising that horses should feature more than any other animal by far. 
However, Vergil’s horses are not only instruments of war or diplomatic gifts;9 
some of them are agents, who add to both the richness and the complexity 
of the text. As they interact with human protagonists and antagonists alike, 
the horses in the Aeneid have emotional reactions which contribute to the 
text’s famous ambivalence. A question therefore arises: Are the feelings they 
display only reflections of those of their human counterparts, or could Vergil 
be arguing that animals have something to say? To answer this question, some 
background to the debate—ancient and modern—on animal rationality and 
sentience will first be considered. 


1 Anthropocentrism and Its Critics 


The ancient Greeks and Romans perceived of their gods as the ideal human 
form endowed with immortality and superpowers. This notion reveals a pro- 
foundly anthropocentric view of the world and one which would dominate 
Western philosophy for millennia: that humankind is the most important spe- 
cies on earth.!° This view, which can be traced back to Aristotle and the Stoics 
especially, and which would also find favor with Augustine and Descartes (to 
name but a few) is based on the premise that only humans can reason and 
speak and are therefore the only moral beings."! Consequently, animals, lacking 
these faculties, may be treated as objects at the disposal of humankind. With 
his now-iconic words “Can they suffer?’, Jeremy Bentham, in the eighteenth 
century, challenged the old criteria of reason and speech which granted moral 


7 Hawtree 2014, 77. 

8 See the appendix to Meyer's (2020, 267-78) thesis for all the animal references he counted 
in the Aeneid. 

9 Cf. Aen. 5.571-72; 7.274-75- 

10 _ Steiner (2010, 1) quoting Xenophanes: “But if cattle and horses or lions had hands, or were 
able to draw with their hands and do the works that men can do, horses would draw the 
forms of the gods like horses, and cattle like cattle, and they would make their bodies such 
as they each had themselves’ (Kirk, Raven, and Schofield 1983, 169). (Fragment quoted in 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5.14.) 

11 ~~ Steiner 2010, 2; DeMello 2012, 379-80. 
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worth to humans alone.!? Bentham’s utilitarian ethics were expanded on by 
modern animal liberation activist and philosopher Peter Singer, who likewise 
argues that the capacity to feel pain should afford animals equal consideration 
to humans.'8 Tom Regan, taking a deontological approach, argues for animal 
rights: because many animals, especially large mammals, have inherent value 
and are “subjects of a life’ Despite their different approaches, what these phi- 
losophers have in common, is a shared critique of the conviction that the abil- 
ities to reason and to speak are what gives humankind the sole right to justice 
and moral consideration. Instead, they argue that animals have moral status 
and deserve to have rights. Although the idea of animal rights comes across 
as a modern, and in fact fairly recent concept, both the arguments in favor of 
and against animal sentience have echoes in the ancient world, especially in 
the writings of the ancient Greek philosophers. 

In his influential monograph on the issue of the human-animal divide in 
classical philosophy, Richard Sorabji calls Aristotle’s denial of reason to ani- 
mals a moment which sparked “a crisis both for the philosophy of mind and for 
theories of morality”.6 This denial, which was adopted by the Stoics and would 
also find its way into Christian thought, created a clear distinction between 
human and non-human animals by means of which the latter are excluded 
from moral consideration (and would suffer for it).!” Sorabji, however, notes 
that we have inherited a Western Christian view of animals which reflects only 
a part of the ancient Greek discourse and that there were indeed participants 
in the ancient debate who argued in favor of animal reason, the Neoplatonist 


12 “The day may come when the rest of the animal creation may acquire those rights which 
never could have been witholden from them but by the hand of tyranny. The French have 
already discovered that the blackness of the skin is no reason a human being should be 
abandoned without redress to the caprice of a tormentor. It may one day come to be rec- 
ognised that the number of the legs, the villosity of the skin, or the termination of the os 
sacrum are reasons equally insufficient for abandoning a sensitive being to the same fate. 
What else is it that should trace the insuperable line? Is it the faculty of reason or perhaps 
the faculty of discourse? But a full-grown horse or dog, is beyond comparison a more 
rational, as well as a more conversable animal, than an infant of a day or a week or even 
a month, old. But suppose the case were otherwise, what would it avail? The question is 
not, Can they reason? nor, Can they talk? but, Can they suffer?” (Bentham 1781, XVII.V). 

13 ~—- Singer 1975; 20n1 (originally printed in 1980). 

14 ~——- Regan 1983, 235-48. 

15 Singer's Animal Liberation (1975) and Regan’s The Case for Animal Rights (1983) are 
regarded as the founding texts of the modern Animal Rights Movement. 

16 —_ Sorabji 1993, 7. 

17. Sorabji 1993, 1-3. 
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Porphyry in particular.!® Taking this point further, Newmyer considers 
Plutarch’s De sollertia animalium (On the Cleverness of Animals), the Greek phi- 
losopher’s most detailed animal treatise.!9 He not only observes that Porphyry 
borrowed from Plutarch but suggests that Plutarch’s work on animals should 
be viewed as a bridge, hereto fairly unnoticed, between ancient observations 
on the rationality and sentience of non-human animals and the arguments of 
modern philosophers and animal activists such as Singer and Regan.?° 

Taking on the Stoics in his dialogue De sollertia animalium, Plutarch argues, 
through the character Autobulus, that animals are rational beings and that 
they deserve to be treated better.2! The opening remarks to the debate outline 
Plutarch’s animal manifesto.?? Early in the dialogue, Autobulus reminds his lis- 
tener, the Stoic sympathizer Soclarus, that during the previous day’s discussion 
it had been established that animals “partake in one way or another of reason 
and understanding”.?3 Then, countering the ensuing remark from his interloc- 
utor that for everything there needs to be a counterpart (e.g., for the mortal the 
immortal, for the corporeal the incorporeal)—hence for the rational to exist 
(ie., humankind) the irrational must also exist (animalkind)—-Autobulus says 
that there is enough that is irrational out there in entities without souls.*4 This 
statement implies that animals have souls. The logic of this might not be clear 
in this context. However, further on in the debate, as well as in another text, 
Plutarch connects sentience with the possession of a soul.#° Sentience, in turn, 


18 — Sorabji 1993, 2, 8, 156. He is referring to Porphyry’s De abstinentia (On Abstinence), which 
argues against meat eating. 

19 | Newmyer does refer to Plutarch’s two other animal treatises, Bruta animalia ratione uti 
(Whether Beasts Are Rational) and De esu carnium (On Eating Meat); however, he notes 
that the former only touches on animal rationality briefly, in spite of the title (Newmyer 
2010, 30); the latter is a youthful work and the text is badly damaged (Helmbold 1957, 537). 
Like Newmyer, I will focus on De sollertia animalium for a brief background to Plutarch’s 
views on animal rationality and animal emotions specifically. 

20 Newmyer 2010, 5—6. 

21 Autobulus is generally regarded to be Plutarch’s father (Martin 1979, 102). For a good out- 
line of the essay, see Mossman 2005. 

22 The introductory dialogue between Autobulus and Soclarus serves as philosophical back- 
ground to the more naive debate (on whether land or sea creatures are smarter) between 
two young men, which soon ensues and takes up the majority of the essay (Mossman 
2005, 141). For this reason, my focus here is on the initial speeches by Autobulus in reac- 
tion to Soclarus’ retorts (Soll. an. 959a—65d). 

23 Soll. an. 960a. All translations of Plutarch are from Helmbold 1957. 

24 ~~ Soll. an. 960c. 

25 [am indebted to Steiner (2010, 274, n. 15) for these links. He refers to the following pas- 
sages: “There is, in fact, a work of Strato, the natural philosopher, which proves that it is 
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is a sign of an underlying intelligence: “that it is the nature of every creature 
with a soul to be sentient and imaginative from the hour of its birth ... noth- 
ing is endowed with sensation which does not also partake of intelligence and 
that there is no living thing which does not naturally possess both opinion and 
reason ... For nature, which, they rightly say, does everything with some pur- 
pose and to some end, did not create the sentient creature merely to be sen- 
tient when something happens to it”? Here, Plutarch refers to the fact that 
animals know when to attack and when to flee, what is beneficial to them and 
what is harmful; this would not be possible if animals had no “expectation, 
memory, design, or preparation ... hopes, fears, desires, or griefs” (hence, no 
reason).2” What the argument here implies is that animals not only possess 
reason but that they are also capable of communicating a variety of emotions. 
They can show anger, fear, envy, and jealousy and, when punished, “sorrow, 
which we call repentance”.28 

A similar view on animal emotions may be found in De esu carnium: “No, 
for the sake of a little flesh we deprive them of sun, of light, of the duration 
of life to which they are entitled by birth and being. Then we go on to assume 
that when they utter cries and squeaks their speech is inarticulate, that they 
do not, begging for mercy, entreating, seeking justice ...”*° The last phrase 
touches on animal rights, which is not the focus of this chapter. However, what 
this short summary has made clear is that many of the utilitarian ideas to be 
found in Bentham and Singer, as well as the deontology to be found in Regan, 
have already been proposed by Plutarch just short of two thousand years ago. 
Moreover, anthropomorphic as some of his examples may be,?° Plutarch was 
deeply concerned with the notion that animals also feel on an emotional level. 

It is against this Plutarchan backdrop that I want to situate my discussion 
of animal emotions, specifically those of warhorses, in selected episodes from 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 


impossible to have sensation at all without some action of the intelligence” (Soll. an. g61a). 
“... animals have a natural endowment of reason and intellect. For just as one tree is not 
more nor less inanimate than another, but they are all in the same state of insensibility, 
since none is endowed with soul, in the same way one animal would not be thought to 
be more sluggish or indocile mentally than another if they did not all possess reason and 
intellect to some degree” (Bruta 992d). 

26 ~— Soll. an. g60d-e. 

27 Soll. an. 96 of. 

28 = Soll. an. g6:d. 

29 De esu 1.994.4. 

30 Newmyer 2006, 7. 
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Among all the relationships between humans and animals, the one between a 
human anda horse is unique for a number of reasons. There is a sensitive inter- 
action between two partners where the one is a predator, the other prey. As 
herd animals, horses have a strong species identity, which makes them behave 
differently from other animal companions such as dogs.?! They also occupy a 
liminal space between wildness and domestication, never losing their natural 
skittishness and instinct to flee. Yet, surprisingly, this creature which could out- 
weigh his/her human companion up to ten times or more allows that person 
on his/her back and enters a partnership relying on mutual trust and commu- 
nication. For these reasons, I would argue that the bond between a human and 
a horse is one of the most embodied and emotional relationships there could 
exist between different species.32 Through encounters between the two, both 
partners are transformed and emerge as new identities as they “become with” 
each other.33 

In the last three books of the Aeneid, when the war in Italy is at its height, 
there are three scenes where this becoming with between humans and horses 
may be observed through the horses’ emotional response to their partners. The 
human characters involved in each case are diverse: the one is a hated tyrant, 
the one a beloved prince, and the third character is arguably the most difficult 
to label: Aeneas’ rival in Italy, Turnus, who fights for what he believes is a just 
cause. Despite these differences, the reader is left with a similar thought in 
each case: animal encounters touch the human heart. 

Towards the end of Book 10, the Etruscan King Mezentius learns of the 
death of his handsome son Lausus at the hands of Aeneas. Up to this point, 
Mezentius has not been a very likable character: he is introduced to us in 
Book 7 as a “scorner of the gods” (contemptor divum, 7.648) and his promising 
son as a boy deserving of a better father.3+ In Book 8, Evander tells Aeneas 
the reasons for Mezentius’ exile: he was an incredibly cruel and bloodthirsty 
tyrant who had been driven from his throne by his fed-up underlings and had 
taken refuge with Aeneas’ main Italian rival Turnus (8.481-503). When we see 


31 Nyman 2019, 3 (quoting Dashper 2017). 

32 Cf. Schuurman 2014. Horses’ abilities to read human emotions and even facial expressions 
have been well documented in recent scientific studies (Nakamura, Takimoto-Inose, and 
Hasegawa 2018; Baba, Kawai, and Takimoto-Inose 2019; and Trésch et al. 2019). 

33 Nyman 2019, 5 (citing Haraway 2008). “Becoming with” entails a non-hierarchical 
co-existence with other species: “To be one is always to become with many” (Haraway 
2008, 4). 

34  dignus patriis qui laetior esset / imperiis et cui pater haud Mezentius esset (7.653-54). 
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Mezentius again in person in Book g, and, especially, in Book 10, he is a formi- 
dable fighter on the battlefield. In a description of his aristeia (10.689—746), 
we see some of his more positive qualities.?° However, a sympathetic side to 
the hereto almost monstrous character is only revealed when he learns of the 
death of his son, who had stepped in to protect his father when the latter had 
been wounded by Aeneas. Following a soliloquy of regret, it is his beloved war- 
horse that Mezentius chooses to talk to. There is an intimate bond between 
the two and a sense of mutual understanding, which Mezentius seems to have 
shared with no human companion other than Lausus: 


canitiem multo deformat pulvere et ambas 

845 ad caelum tendit palmas et corpore inhaeret. 
‘tantane me tenuit vivendi, nate, voluptas, 
ut pro me hostili paterer succedere dextrae, 
quem genui? tuane haec genitor per vulnera servor 
morte tua vivens? heu, nunc misero mihi demum 

850 exsilium infelix, nunc alte vulnus adactum! 
idem ego, nate, tuum maculavi crimine nomen, 
pulsus ob invidiam solio sceptrisque paternis. 
debueram patriae poenas odiisque meorum: 
omnis per mortis animam sontem ipse dedissem! 

855 nunc vivo neque adhuc homines lucemque relinquo. 
sed linquam’ simul hoc dicens attollit in aegrum 
se femur et, quamquam vis alto vulnere tardat, 
haud deiectus equum duci iubet. hoc decus illi, 
hoc solamen erat, bellis hoc victor abibat 

860 omnibus. adloquitur maerentem et talibus infit: 
Rhaebe, diu, res si qua diu mortalibus ulla est, 
viximus. aut hodie victor spolia illa cruenta 
et caput Aeneae referes Lausique dolorum 
ultor eris mecum, aut, aperit si nulla viam vis, 

865 occumbes pariter; neque enim, fortissime, credo, 
iussa aliena pati et dominos dignabere Teucros: 
dixit, et exceptus tergo consueta locavit 
membra... 


He mars his grey hair with fists full of dust, stretches his hands to the 
sky and clings to the dead boy: “Did such a lust for life grip me, my son, 


35 Basson 1984, 60. 
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that you suffered to die by the enemy hand in my stead, I who gave you 
life? Am I, your father, saved by these wounds of yours—alive through 
your death? Alas, only now has wretched exile struck me in my misery, 
now the wound is driven deep! By my own doing, my son, I’ve tainted 
your name with crime; I’ve been driven through hatred from my throne 
and the scepters of my fathers. I had owed a penalty to my fatherland 
and the hatred of my people; by every possible death, I would have given 
this guilty soul myself! Now I live and still I do not leave human life ... 
but leave I shall”. Saying this, he raises himself painfully on his thigh and, 
although his strength is checked by the deep wound, not yet defeated, 
he demands that his horse be brought. This creature was his pride, this 
creature his comfort; on him he had returned victorious from all his bat- 
tles. He addresses the mournful one and utters these words: “Rhaebus, if 
anything is long for mortals, we have lived a long life. Today as victor you 
will either carry back the bloody spoils and head of Aeneas and be with 
me the avenger of Lausus’ suffering, or, if no amount of strength opens up 
a way, you will die with me. For I do not believe, my bravest one, that you 
will take kindly to foreign commands or deem a Trojan master worthy”. 
He finished speaking and mounted, welcome on the familiar back.36 
10.844-68 


In the Iliad, both Hector and Achilles address their horses; this is the only 
instance in the Aeneid where a warrior talks to his horse.3” However, the rela- 


tionship is noticeably more intimate than those in the Iliad. Whereas Hector 


and Achilles both address teams of horses and ask some service of them,?8 


Mezentius talks to his horse as an intimate companion. Moreover, Mezentius’ 


horse, unlike the teams of horses in the Iliad, has an emotional reaction. 


36 


37 
38 


All translations of the Latin are my own. For the Aeneid, the text of Williams (1972; 1973) 
was used. 

Williams 1973, 377. 

Hector asks to be repaid for the extra special care his wife gave the horses: “Xanthos, 
you Podargos, Aithon, Lampos, you must repay the care Andromakhé, Eétion’s daughter, 
lavished on you, setting out sweet grains of wheat, mixing wine for you to drink—more 
readily than for me, her very own young husband! Quick, gallop, so we may win the shield 
of Nestor—men praise to the sky its cover of gold and golden hand-grips—and may strip 
from Diomedes’ body the breastplate that Hephaistos crafted for him. If we capture these, 
I think we'll force the Akhaians to board their ships this very night” (I/. 8.184—97). Achilles 
appears to be reprimanding his horses: “Xanthos, Balios, famous offspring of Podarges, 
remember this time to bring your charioteer back from battle safely to the Akhaians, not 
leave him there a corpse, like Patroklos” (Il. 19.400-3). All translations from the Iliad, as 
well as the quote at the start of this chapter, are by Whitaker 2012. 
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Picking up on his partner’s intense grief and regret at the loss of his son, 
Rhaebus is mournful (maerens, 10.860) when Mezentius addresses him. In 
contrast with Hector’s and Achilles’ horses, there is no burden placed on him 
and no expectation: Mezentius and Rhaebus will either be victorious together 
or die together. Furthermore, the hereto seemingly invincible Etruscan king 
shows a vulnerability: his power now resides in his horse. As shown through 
his use of the second person singular, should they be victorious, Rhaebus 
will be the victor and Rhaebus will be the avenger of Lausus’ suffering (victor 
spolia ... referes Lausique dolorum / ultor eris mecum, 10.862—64). Mezentius 
will be there in the supporting role (mecum). In Mezentius’ last words, there 
is also the suggestion that he knows his horse exceptionally well and realizes 
that he will not allow another rider on his back. This is supported by the phrase 
exceptus tergo consueta (10.867). 

In becoming with his horse, Mezentius is transformed. The character, so 
unlikeable earlier in the epic, evokes the reader’s sympathy as a grieving father 
who displays genuine regret for his past actions and as a human person who 
treats his horse as a sentient being and an equal.®° In the end, Mezentius’ 
complex character is revealed through Rhaebus’ understanding of his partner. 
Through his conversation with his horse and Rhaebus’ sadness at the state of 
things, the story of Mezentius becomes tragic in Vergil’s version. It is there- 
fore fitting that Mezentius should die an unheroic death.4° In keeping with 
the agency Mezentius has assigned to his horse during their last conversation, 
Rhaebus takes the first blow, struck in his forehead by Aeneas’ spear and, as 
they both fall, he pins his partner to the ground. Aeneas’ ensuing words ubi 
nunc Mezentius acer? (“Where is fierce Mezentius now?” 10.897) sound unim- 
pressive in the context. He has not brought down a formidable opponent; he 
finally stabs an injured, mourning father who is rendered physically helpless 
by the weight of his beloved horse who shares in his sadness at the loss of 
his son. 

Another horse who is not only sad but in fact cries is Pallas’ warhorse 
Aethon in Book u. The young prince and his Arcadian troops were entrusted 
to Aeneas by his aged father Evander, who could no longer lead an army. In 
Book 10, Pallas is killed on his first day on the battlefield by Turnus. The latter 
takes his baldric, for which he would pay the ultimate price at the end of the 
epic. Book opens with funeral preparations for the fallen Trojans. Aeneas 
addresses his men and tells them to take heart, they will soon be victorious, but 


39 Basson (1984, 67) says that he becomes a character “of flesh and blood”. 
4o — Cf. Burke 1974, 208. 
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first, he wants to send Pallas’ body back to his father in a fitting way. A detailed 
description of Pallas’ funeral procession follows: 


Haec ubi deflevit, tolli miserabile corpus 

60 imperat, et toto lectos ex agmine mittit 
mille viros qui supremum comitentur honorem 
intersintque patris lacrimis, solacia luctus 
exigua ingentis, misero sed debita patri. 


tum geminas vestis auroque ostroque rigentis 
extulit Aeneas, quas illi laeta laborum 
ipsa suis quondam manibus Sidonia Dido 
75 fecerat et tenui telas discreverat auro. 
harum unam iuveni supremum maestus honorem 


85  ducitur infelix aevo confectus Acoetes, 
pectora nunc foedans pugnis, nunc unguibus ora, 
sternitur et toto proiectus corpore terrae; 
ducunt et Rutulo perfusos sanguine currus. 
post bellator equus positis insignibus Aethon 

go it lacrimans guttisque umectat grandibus ora. 
hastam alii galeamque ferunt, nam cetera Turnus 
victor habet.... 


He spoke these words with tears. Next, he orders the pitiful corpse to be 
lifted and sends a thousand men, chosen from among his whole army to 
accompany this last honor and be there for a father’s tears, a small com- 
fort for a great sorrow, but one owed to a wretched father ... Then Aeneas 
brought out two garments, regal in gold and purple, which Sidonian Dido 
herself had once made for him with her own hands, happy in her labor, 
and had worked fine gold into the fabric. Mournful he placed one of these 
over the young man as a last honor ... Wretched Acoetes is led along, 
worn down by old age. Now hurting his chest with his fists, now scratch- 
ing his face with his nails, he collapses and lies with his body stretched 
out on the ground. [The procession leaders] tow the chariots, stained 
with Rutulian blood. After [them] the warhorse Aethon comes, stripped 
of his insignia, and, weeping, he wets his face with heavy tears. Others 
carry [Pallas’] helmet and shield, for the rest Turnus the victor has ... 
11.59-92 
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Pliny the Elder, writing about a century after Vergil, notes that horses may 
mourn when their riders have perished and even shed tears (Nat. 8.64).4! The 
natural historian contradicts himself in this passage as he has earlier noted 
that only humankind can shed tears (Nat. 7.1); however, it is still telling that 
here and later in The Natural History horses and lions are singled out as crea- 
tures with the ability to cry tears of sadness.*” This notion may appear ridic- 
ulously anthropomorphic. However, as modern ethologists are increasingly 
illustrating, animals can show a range of emotions.*? And it would certainly be 
“a biological miracle” if only humans had emotions.** As the passage quoted 
above illustrates, Pliny’s perception of horses as intensely emotional creatures 
was not new in classical literature. 

Vergil’s passage echoes the poignant passage in the Iliad where Achilles’ 
horses cry over Patroclus and Zeus takes pity on them.* Vergil’s focus on the 
horse takes up fewer lines than the Iliad passage; however, there are striking 
differences. As in the Mezentius passage above, Pallas’ horse is on its own and 
so probably a riding horse (like Rhaebus) instead of a member of a team of 
chariot horses. He is furthermore singled out among the plural captives, chari- 
ots, and other procession members: together with Pallas’ old attendant and his 
father’s former arms-bearer Acoetes, Aethon is the only one to be named. This 
suggests that these two are the only ones present who truly knew the young 
prince and could therefore genuinely mourn. In the Iliad, Achilles’ horses, 
although refusing to move, are harnessed to their chariot and hence given 
less agency. Unlike the aged Acoetes, who has to be dragged along (ducitur, 
1.85) Aethon appears to be walking of his own accord (it, 1.90). Moreover, 


41 ~— et amissos lugent dominos: lacrimas interdum desiderio fundunt (“and they mourn their 
fallen masters and sometimes shed tears of longing”). Williams (1973, 386) also refers to 
a passage in Suetonius where horses weep over Caesar’s impending death (Jul. 81). My 
translation of Pliny is based on Rackham’s (1940) text. 

42 Pliny Nat. 8.19. The lion is said to cry over its own fate, though, and not that of another. 

43 See the works of ethologist Donald Griffin for example. 

44 Masson and McCarthy 1995, 16. The title of my chapter is not an adaption of their book’s 
title. However, it seemed to be more than a serendipitous moment when I came across 
their book halfway through my research. 

45 “Far from the battle the horses of Akhilleus wept—they’d just learned their charioteer 
lay in the dust, slain by murderous Hektor. The strong son of Diores, Automedon, tried 
to drive them with sjambok-blows, with gentle words, with threats, but they refused to 
go back to the ships near spreading Hellespont, or to where the Akhaians fought. They 
stood unmoving, like a gravestone on some dead man or woman's tomb—so they stayed 
motionless, harnessed to their chariot, heads drooping to the earth, while their eyes shed 
hot tears upon the ground, mourning their lost charioteer; their flowing manes, falling 
either side of the yoke, were stained with dust. Seeing them mourn, Kronos’s son felt pity, 
and shook his head ...” (Il. 17.426-42). 
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the use of post (11.89) at the beginning of the line, which introduces him as a 
character in the text, assigns to Aethon a place of particular importance. With 
his tear-stained face, he concludes the first line of mourners, which was intro- 
duced by the weeping Aeneas (Haec ubi deflevit, 1.59).*6 Those to come will be 
unnamed others (alii, 11.91). 

Whereas Achilles’ horses, yoked as they still are, retain their proper func- 
tion, Aethon is transformed. Stripped of his military insignia and his partner, 
he has lost a part of his identity.*” The absence of Zeus/Jupiter in the Aeneid 
passage is also telling. In the Iliad, Zeus reflects on the human condition and 
the pitiful lot of mortals after observing Achilles’ weeping horses.*8 In Vergil’s 
text, it is rather the horse that is given the final say. In becoming with his part- 
ner, Aethon is able to weep over things lost and to come to realize the full 
extent of human suffering. 

The final reference to warhorses and warriors becoming with concerns 
Aeneas’ rival Turnus and his horses. In the beginning of Book 12, King Latinus 
and Queen Amata both try to dissuade Turnus from fighting the Trojans. The 
Rutulian prince, however, is set on meeting Aeneas in a duel. He asks a messen- 
ger to go to the Trojan camp and fix the duel for the next morning. All fired up, 
he rushes back to his palace where his first concern is his horses: 


Haec ubi dicta dedit rapidusque in tecta recessit. 
poscit equos gaudetque tuens ante ora frementis, 
Pilumno quos ipsa decus dedit Orithyia, 
qui candore nives anteirent, cursibus auras. 

85  Circumstant properi aurigae manibusque lacessunt 
pectora plausa cavis et colla comantia pectunt. 


Having had his say, he hurriedly returns to his palace and asks for his 
horses. He is delighted to see them before his eyes neighing. Orithyia her- 
self gave them as an honor to Pilumnus to surpass the snows with their 
dazzling whiteness, the breezes with their chariots. [Turnus’] charioteers 


46 The description of Aeneas as mournful (maestus, 11.76) recalls the mournful Rhaebus 
(maerens) from the Mezentius passage. This serves to connect the two passages and blur 
the lines between human and non-human animal. 

47 It could even be argued that Aethon’s loss of his insignia echoes Pallas’ loss of his baldric, 
an object that would come to be viewed metonymically as the boy himself. 

48 “Poor creatures, why did we give you to Peleus, a mortal, while you are ageless and immor- 
tal? To share the sufferings of unhappy men? For of all the things that breath and creep on 
earth none is more pitiful than man” (Il. 17.443-47). 
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stand ready and pat the horses’ chests with cupped hands and comb 
their manes. 
12.81-86 


Turnus is eager for the upcoming duel with Aeneas. His energy may be seen 
both in his reaction to and the reaction from his horses. He delights in seeing 
them and they appear to respond with a delighted neighing. The phrase ante 
ora (12.82) is significant. There is a reaction in both human partner and horses 
to being in one another’s presence. Through becoming with the other both par- 
ties achieve a new, shared identity. In this case, it is the one of a duel combat- 
ant. Although Tumnus’ charioteers also engage in the excitement by clapping 
the horses’ chests and combing their manes, the focus is first and foremost on 
the warrior and his team of horses. 

Before the duel could take place, new fighting ensues (prompted by Turnus’ 
sister, the nymph Juturna). Turnus and his horses fight like one. They are more 
than a means of transport; they scatter the enemy blood just like their driver— 
an unnaturally predatory image for a prey animal—and the lines between 
human and non-human animal become blurred:*9 


talis equos alacer media inter proelia Turnus 

fumantis sudore quatit, miserabile caesis 

hostibus insultans; spargit rapida ungula rores 
340 sanguineos mixtaque cruor calcatur harena. 


So Turnus urges on his horses, foaming with sweat, through the middle 
of the fighting, crushing the enemies miserably slain; the horses’ swift 
hooves scatter blood like drops of dew and trample on gore mixed into 
the sand. 


12.337—40 


When Tumnus’ fortunes change it is again communicated through his interac- 
tion with his horses: 


Interea extremo bellator in aequore Turnus 

615 palantis sequitur paucos iam segnior atque 
iam minus atque minus successu laetus equorum; 
attulit hunc illi caecis terroribus aura 


49 When heisall fired up to prepare an ambush for the Trojans in Book 1, Turnus is himself 
compared to a stallion that has broken free from its tether (11.492-97). 
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commixtum clamorem arrectasque impulit aures 
confusae sonus urbis et inlaetabile murmur. 


In the meantime, Turnus the warrior pursues a few stray fighters on the 
furthest plain, now with less vigor, and less and less does he delight in 
the gallop of his horses. Then the breeze carries to him shouting mixed 
with blind terror, and the sound of the upturned city and a distraught 
murmuring fills his pricked ears. 

12.614-19 


Turnus is not as engaged with his swift horses as before. He does not yet know 
the reason for this but as he listens, he hears disturbing sounds. The image of 
pricked ears is one commonly associated with horses since horses use their 
ears as one of their most important means of communication.®° Pricked ears 
suggest focus and vigilance whether the object of attention is positive or nega- 
tive. Having lost his focus, through no fault of his own, Tumnus is brought back 
to the real events taking place. Now, when his charioteer Metiscus urges him to 
go even further from the heat of battle, he realizes that Juturna has assumed the 
appearance of Metiscus and has complete control of his horses. Both Turnus 
and his horses have been deceived. When more bad news arrives, brought by 
the wounded Saces on his horse, which appears equally exhausted,*! Tumnus 
jumps from his chariot to face Aeneas on foot for the final battle. Without his 
horses, he will die like Mezentius, accepting Aeneas’ sword when the Trojan 
had already won. 


3 Tears for Mortal Things: Concluding Remarks 


Vergil was not an animal activist. In spite of his clear knowledge of philosophy, 
he was not a philosopher either. He was first and foremost a literary scholar 
who observed the world around him with the keen eyes of an artist. What he 
saw was that the human and the non-human animal may fee/ in the same way. 
As with Plutarch above, Vergil could easily be accused of anthropomorphism 
for making his horses mourn, weep, and feel with their partners.5? Just as 
Homer noted the equally sad fate of warriors and their horses on the battlefield 
in the opening quote above, and made Zeus pity Achilles’ weeping horses for 


50 Cf. Ovid Met. 15.516. 
51 Aen. 12.650-52. 
52  Vergil’s anthropomorphism may also be seen in the Georgics (see Knox 1992, 46). 
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being exposed to human misery, Vergil recognizes that there is no difference 
between human and non-human animal when it comes to suffering. Moreover, 
Vergil’s horses are not merely reacting to the circumstances around them but 
given agency. In becoming with their partners, Rhaebus, Aethon, and Tumnus’ 
snow-white team transform their human companions and are transformed at 
the same time. When they weep, the lines between human and non-human 
animal blur and the sense of loss which pervades the Aeneid becomes a loss for 
all. Perhaps even more than their human counterparts, Vergil’s horses observe 
the lacrimae rerum and their tears, more than anyone else’s, touch the heart.53 
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Taxation in the Early Greek World and the Ethics 
of Tax Compliance and Evasion in Early Greek 
Moral Thought 


John T. Fitzgerald 


We do not know which ruler or government was the first to impose a tax or to 
institute a system of taxes. In a similar way, we do not know which taxpayer 
was the first to comment on his or her tax obligation or to compare his or 
her tax burden to that of others. What we do know for certain is that taxa- 
tion began early, that it was widespread, and that it took a variety of differ- 
ent forms.! Exemptions from the requirement to pay certain taxes also begin 
early.? Although modern scholars have given great attention to taxation in the 
ancient world, they have given much less attention to how the ancient Greeks 
and Romans viewed taxes from an ethical standpoint.3 The following chapter 
is intended to fill a small lacuna in scholarship by noting some of the more 
important comments made by philosophers, orators, and moralists on the 
subject of taxation and the various problems connected with it, such as tax 


1 Two prominent examples of early taxation from the New Kingdom of ancient Egypt are pro- 
vided by the tax list found in the tomb of Rekhmire, the vizier of Thutmose 111 (18th Dynasty) 
and the famous Papyrus Harris 1, which gives a list of taxes that were paid in kind and col- 
lected during the reign of Rameses 111 (20th Dynasty). For the former, see Breasted 1906, 
2:266-95, esp. 282-89 (nos. 663-762, esp. 716-45), and for latter, see Breasted 1906, 4:127-28 
(nos. 227-29), and Grandet 1994, 1:237-38. For the thesis that taxation in ancient Egypt origi- 
nally functioned to stimulate demand and was thus a means of wealth creation (rather than 
a mechanism for siphoning off some of the wealth that already existed) until Rameses 111 
largely shifted control of tax revenues to the temple of the god Amun-Re at Karnak, see 
Warburton 2000. On the centrality of the production and taxation of grain in the ancient 
Egyptian agricultural economy, see Janssen’s (2004) edition of Papyrus Amiens/Baldwin, an 
accounting text that also reflects the importance of the Estate of Amun as a recipient of tax 
income. 

2 Ammistamru 11, the king of Ugarit, for example, exempted an Ugaritic merchant named 
Sinaranu from paying several taxes when his ship arrived from Crete (Heltzer 1988). On the 
taxes that the villages of Ugarit had to pay, see Heltzer 1976. 

3 To my knowledge, the most comprehensive survey of ancient taxation remains that of 
A.H.M. Jones 1974. 
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evasion.* After first providing an introduction to taxation in the early Greek 
world, I shall focus on the comments made by people regarding taxes to which 
they themselves were actually or potentially subject, and that they paid to 
their own local or city (state) government. 

As we shall see, their attitude to this kind of taxation was generally quite dif- 
ferent from their views about the tribute levied on allies or conquered peoples 
and paid to a foreign power. The levying of tribute was vigorously defended 
by those states and empires that demanded it, whereas those who were com- 
pelled to pay tribute typically resented having to do so. The Athenians, for 
example, were adamant in demanding contributions from their allies in the 
Delian League, justifying these demands as a legitimate and moderate use 
of their superior power (Thucydides, Hist. 1.76.2-4; 1.77.3; Isocrates, Panath. 306). 
Their allies, by contrast, viewed Athenian rule as oppressive (yoAeny) and 
their financial obligation as quite heavy (Bap) and thus vexatious (yaAenw- 
tepov) (Thucydides, Hist. 1.77.3, 5). When Greeks, however, were compelled 
to pay tribute to Persia, their attitude was entirely negative. For instance, in a 
pseudonymous letter to Pythagoras, Pseudo-Anaximenes says that the Persian 
king is “terrifying” (Sewvoc) to the Ionian Greeks (Diogenes Laertius, 2.5), who 
revolted rather than pay the stipulated tribute; unfortunately for them, the 
Ionian Revolt of 499-493 BCE was crushed and they were compelled to pay an 
annual tribute (Herodotus, Hist. 6.42). 

To give a second example, in his play The Persians, Aeschylus has the cho- 
rus depict the consequences of the Athenians defeating Persia at the naval 
Battle of Salamis in 479 BCE. In doing so, the chorus highlights three aspects of 
Persian sovereignty that Greeks especially loathed and from which they were 
now free: compulsory (avéyxatc,) tribute (Sacpopopodat), prostration (mpomtt- 
vovte¢), and the lack of free speech, which elsewhere is typically called parrhe- 
sia (Pers. 584—94).° Inasmuch as free speech was grounded in freedom, this 
lack of parrhésia by Greeks under Persian rule, which Aeschylus calls “the yoke 
of power” (Cuydv dAxdc: Pers. 594), implied their servile situation, which was 
reinforced by the Persian demand for awed obeisance. It is thus not surprising 
that the obligation to pay tribute was sometimes viewed as “outright slavery” 
(dvtixpus SovAsia) (Thucydides, Hist. 1122.2; Josephus, Ant. 18.4).® 


4 It is dedicated to Johan C. Thom, in appreciation for how much he has taught me about 
ancient philosophy and its importance for understanding early Christianity. 

5 On Aeschylus, Pers. 584-94, see especially Garvie 2009, 246-49, and on the pro-Athenian, 
panhellenic democratic values extolled in this passage and play, see Swift 2010, 330, and 
Rosenbloom 2o0n, 363-64. 

6 Idiscuss the topic of tribute in much greater detail in Fitzgerald, forthcoming. 
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In the Greek world, the first and best evidence for taxation is provided by the 
so-called Ma series of tablets found at Pylos in the southwestern Peloponnese. 
These tablets make clear that taxation was a reality in the Mycenaean world of 
the Aegean Late Bronze Age, though many details about its tax system remain 
unclear or debated.’ In ostensibly depicting that world, Homer does not speak 
directly of taxes; rather he refers euphemistically to taxes as “gifts” given to 
rulers.6 Agamemnon, for example, says that, if Achilles will accept his offer of 
reconciliation, he will bestow on him a conspicuously large number of valua- 
ble gifts, including seven towns of Messenia near Pylos (Homer, Il. 9.149-53, 
291-94).° These towns will comprise a kingdom over which Achilles will rule 
with his scepter (Il. 9.156, 298). The men who dwell there are rich in sheep 
and cattle, and “they will honor him as a god with gifts” (IL 9.155; see also 
9.2973 12.391). Homer leaves unspecified the precise nature of these gifts, but 
the mention of sheep and cattle suggests that at least the wealthier residents 
would be expected to “give” their ruler Achilles meat and probably also wine.!° 
Because of the Homeric rulers’ voracious appetite for various goods, Homer 
vividly describes kings like Agamemnon as a “devourer of the people” (6yj0- 
Gopoc) (Il. 1.231), that is, “of their property”. Similarly, Hesiod depicts the same 


7 At the height of its power, Pylos controlled most of Messenia, which was divided into two 
provinces, with each district governed by officials who were responsible for the collec- 
tion of taxes (Bendall 2013). On the Ma tablets from Pylos (which record the assessments 
for six commodities in fixed amounts) and the Mycenaean economy and taxation, see 
Lejeune 1958; 1979, Wyatt 1962, Deroy 1968, Shelmerdine 1973; 1989, de Fidio 1982, Melena 
1983, Killen 1984; 1995; 1996; 1999, Halstead 1993, 59-60, Olivier 2001, Palaima 2001; 2004, 
Rougement 2001, and Perna 2004; 2009. The Ac series of tablets is also important for 
Mycenaean taxation, with “the tax here being paid in men, probably through some sort 
of corvée labor obligation” (Bendall 2003, 206). See also Nakassis (2013), who comments 
on Mycenaean taxation at various points in his study of Mycenaean prosopography. The 
theory that ever increasing taxation was a factor in the collapse of the Mycenaean world 
is one of many unprovable possibilities (see Hall 2014, 54). 

8 For Homer’s use of the term “gift” to indicate taxes and dues owed to kings and lords, 
see Finley 2002, 63, 95-96. Homer is by no means alone in using such terminology. In 
the ancient Near East, the terminology used for taxation is often correlated with socio- 
economic factors, so that peasants paid taxes using commodities and nobles gave prestige 
gifts (Stevens 2006, 100). 

9 Donlan (1993, 164) points out that this is the largest single gift offer made in either the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. On the problem of these towns, see especially Willcock 1976, 97-98, 
and Hainsworth 1993, 77-78. 

10 ~—- Wine is included in Sarpedon’s description of how sumptuously the rulers lived that were 
honored as gods (Homer, Il. 12.310—-20). 

11 Kirk 1985, 77. 
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reality when he refers to unjust kings as “gift-eaters” (Swpogcyot) (Op. 264). In 
cases of war, the elites’ demands for gifts from the people could deplete their 
resources and leave them impoverished (Homer, Il. 17.225—-26).12 

In Book 13 of the Odyssey, Alcinous, the king of the Phaeacians, speaks to 
those gathered in his palace and begins by mentioning the gifts they have 
already given to Odysseus (Od. 13.10-12; see also 8.392-93, 417-41). Then he 
exhorts them, saying, “Come, each of us add a sumptuous tripod, add a caul- 
dron! Then recover our costs with levies of the people: it’s hard to afford such 
bounty man by man” (Od. 13.13-15).!° In short, the nobles will formally bestow 
these two additional items on Odysseus, but they plan to recoup their expenses 
afterwards by “gathering things for themselves among the people’, that is, as 
Rieu translates it, “by a tax on the people”. As Van Wees rightly observes, “So 
the heroes’ famed generosity is funded by the informal equivalent of taxa- 
tion, an ad hoc levy, and the poet explicitly justifies this by stating as a general 
principle that one cannot expect a few members of the elite alone to carry 
these costs”.!6 

Whereas taxation in the Homeric world was “notionally voluntary, or at 
most a moral obligation’!” Archaic Greece (ca. 750-480 BCE) was a period of 
significant development in terms of Greek fiscal history. Three of these devel- 
opments merit mention. First, formal taxation developed as a means of public 
finance throughout the Greek world, as numerous Archaic inscriptions attest. 
In some cases, these taxes were local, and in other instances they were regional. 
Furthermore, towards the end of the late Archaic period (ca. 500 BCE), the lev- 
ying of taxes had become pervasive, with some inscriptions indicating exemp- 
tions from certain taxes.!® 

Second, the later Archaic period was a time of significant international mili- 
tary conflict, and as King Archidamus of Sparta recognized, war is not so much 
a matter of arms as it is of money; it is money that makes arms and their use 


12 + Fora pioneering treatment of the finances of the Homeric state, see Andréadés 1915. 

13 ‘Trans. Fagles 1996, 286-87. 

14 Hoekstra 1989, 163. 

15 Rieu 1946, 208. For a discussion of the Phaeacians’s communal generosity toward 
Odysseus and other instances of communal and public finance in Homer, see especially 
Van Wees 2013, 17-23. In addition to taxes, Homeric law shows the use of fines or sanc- 
tions imposed on individuals by an entire community as well as confiscations of property. 
See, e.g., Homer, Id. 13.668, and the discussion of Vatin 1982, esp. 278-80. 

16 ~Van Wees 2013, 18-19. 

17 Van Wees 2013, 22. 

18 For this first development, see especially Van Wees 2013, 23-30, and also Migeotte 2009, 
49-54- 
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effective (Thucydides, Hist. 1.88.2). Naval battles played an important role in 
many of these conflicts, and it was during this period (in the sixth century 
BCE) that a new naval warship was developed, the famous trireme.!9 The driv- 
ing force for the development of the trireme in Greece was the emerging power 
of Persia, with Cambyses developing a fleet of trireme battleships following 
his successful invasion of Egypt in 525 BCE.?° It was in reaction to this naval 
innovation that Athens switched from using the pentekonter (or pentekontor, 
a 50-oared ship with oars on one or two levels)! to building a fleet of triremes 
(each with a crew of 200 men, including 170 rowers on three-levels) in order 
to do battle with Persia. The fiscal implications of this trireme-building pro- 
gram were immense. Triremes were much more expensive to build (as well 
as to maintain and supply with a crew) than the smaller pentekonters.?? It is 
generally estimated that a typical trireme was five times more expensive to 
build than a pentekonter.23 Whereas a pentekonter could be privately funded 
and owned, building a trireme was well beyond the financial capacity of even 
most of the wealthy and was the purview of kings (like the king of Persia) and 
states.24 “A trireme navy could only be sustained by building and manning 
ships at public expense’,?° and financing a fleet at public expense inevitably 
involved taxation in some form, whether levied directly on property or exacted 


19 Thetime and place of the trireme’s origin are disputed. Whereas older scholarship tended 
to date its invention to the eighth century BCE (based partly on Thucydides, Hist. 1.13.3), 
most modern scholars now prefer a date in the second half of the sixth century. As to 
the place where they were first developed, Greece, Egypt, and Phoenicia have all been 
proposed, but the preponderance of the evidence strongly favors an origin in the eastern 
Mediterranean (Rankov 2013b). See especially Morrison and Williams 1968, 157-62 (see 
also Morrison, Coates, and Rankov 2000, 24-46), who favor Corinth; Basch 1969; 1987, 
332-35, and Meijer 1994, 714, who favor Phoenicia; and Wallenga, who argues that it was 
developed outside of Greece by the “big powers” in the eastern Mediterranean (1999, 140), 
that is, “in the world of Egypt and Phoenicia” (2005, 11), with Egypt as the more likely of 
the two (1993, 103-29, esp. 108). 

20 See especially Wallenga 1993; 2005, 7-31. For Egypt during the period (525-332 BCE) of the 
Achaemenid Persian Empire, see now Ruzicka 2012. 

21 ~~ Rankov 2o1ga. 

22  Wallenga (1990, 138) notes that “compared with the pentekontor, the trireme was an 
immensely expensive weapon’. 

23 ~Rankov1g94, 116. 

24 See Rankov 2013b, and especially Hyland 2017, 15-28, who emphasizes just how expensive 
the trireme-building program was even for a Persian monarch with immense resources. 

25 Van Wees 2013, 31. 
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indirectly through the quasi-compulsory liturgy known as the trierarchy, a kind 
of tax substitute that has also been called an hypothecated tax.?® 

Third, coinage was developed during the Archaic period, with the Lydians 
taking the lead ca. 650-600 BCE (Xenophanes of Colophon, Fr. 4 = Pollux, 
Onom. 9.83; Herodotus, Hist. 1.94.1),2” but with other Archaic cities, such as 
Sardis, doing so not too long afterwards.?® As a result, “the sixth-century Greek 
polis [became] almost certainly the first thoroughly monetized society in 
history’? and this had revolutionary consequences for the Greek economy 
and finances as well as for the Greek performative arts (comedy, drama, trag- 
edy), society, philosophy, and religion.2° With this development, taxes could 
now also be paid not only in kind®! or in bullion (Hacksilber)>2 but also with 


26 Jones 1999, 107. Hypothecated taxes are those taxes that are earmarked for particular pur- 
poses; in antiquity, they were often paid directly by individuals rather than being col- 
lected by the state. Fawcett (2016, 156) usefully places the liturgy between the mandatory 
property tax known as the eisphora and the voluntary contribution called the epidosis. 
As an institution of public service, it lay in the grey area between compulsory taxes and 
volitional donations, having elements of both. Most of the elite seem to have viewed it as 
a social and political obligation, the fulfilment of which brought great honor but also sig- 
nificant financial cost. Even the cheapest minor liturgies were expensive, and the major 
liturgies even more so. The trierarchy was the most prominent and potentially expensive 
liturgy of all, and Gabrielsen (1994) shows that the Athenians made a conscious effort to 
balance incentive and compulsion in exhorting and pressuring individuals to undertake 
it. On the incentives used, see especially Kaiser 2007. 

27 The earliest Lydian coins were made of electrum (a gold-silver alloy [see now Van Alfen 
and Wartenberg 2020]), but the famous Lydian king Croesus introduced solid gold coins 
called “Croeseids”. The precise dating for the first coins is disputed, but based on the 
recent discovery of coins in the deposits of the Artemisium at Ephesus that come from 
the late seventh century BCE, the first coins can now be confidently dated to some point 
in the second half of the seventh century BCE (Cahill and Kroll 2005, 610). Schaps (2004, 
95), prior to his knowledge of this discovery, had suggested a date of ca. 620 BCE. 

28 Oncoins from the Archaic and Classical period, see Kraay 1976, and Metcalf 2012, 33-172; 
on the recent discovery of Archaic coins at Sardis, see Cahill and Kroll 2005, and Kroll 
2010; and on the gold refinery at Sardis, see Ramage and Craddock 2000. 

29 ~—- Seaford 2003, 1; see also 2000, 271. 

30 ~— Seaford 1998; 2004. 

31 After coins began to be used, taxes continued to be paid in kind in certain cases, usually 
involving agriculture. In Athens, for example, most taxes were made in cash, but the Grain 
Tax-Law of 374/373 appears to have envisioned taxes paid in kind. See Stroud 1998. See 
also Aristotle (?), Ath. pol. 15.4 (Kraay 1964, 89, n. 77). 

32 In discussing Hacksilber, Kroll (2013, 3016), observes, “In the Greek world, cut silver is 
found in some sixth-century hoards along with Archaic coins, affirming that this older 
form of money was the immediate antecedent of much Greek coinage”. On the use of 
such silver bullion to pay taxes in Archaic Greece, see Kroll 2008, 20. Similarly, bronze bul- 
lion was used in Archaic Rome to pay the tributum (property tax) to the aerarium (state 
treasury) (Livy, Hist. 4.60.6; see Kroll 2008, 13). According to Pliny the Elder (Nat. 33.42), 
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coins or money.?? This monetization of taxation** was to play an increasing 
role in the Greek world in the following centuries, especially in cities, which 
early on became “the basic milieu for taxation”.*> 

By the time of Classical Athens, therefore, taxation was unquestionably a 
well-established “ubiquitous phenomenon”6 in the Greek world in general 
and in Athens in particular.” Indeed, in the most comprehensive study of 
Athenian taxation to date, Peter Fawcett has identified some 16 taxes to which 
various individuals were potentially subject in the 225-year period between 


Romans began to use coinage after King Pyrrhus was defeated (275 BCE). On money in the 
late Roman republic, see Hollander 2007; 2008. 

33 In the case of one religious tax to be paid to the priestess of Athena whenever some- 
one died or a baby was born, the tax was due partly in wheat and barley, and party in 
coin (Pseudo-Aristotle, Oec. 2.2.4, 1347a15-18). Aristotle famously thought that coinage 
was invented to facilitate commerce; originally commodities were exchanged, then met- 
als (which had to be sized and weighed) were employed, and finally the metals were 
stamped (creating currency), with the stamp attesting the value of the coin (Pol. 1.3.12-15, 
1257a18—41). Kraay (1964) challenged this explanation and argued the counter-thesis that 
states developed coinage to facilitate the making and receiving of payments, including 
the payment of taxes; he contended that use of coins in both domestic and foreign trade 
was a secondary development. For the similar thesis that Roman coinage was developed 
only for financial reasons (i.e., to make payments and to receive taxes), not economic 
ones (as a means of exchange), see Crawford 1970, the response by Howgego 1999, and the 
helpful overview of the debate about the origins of money in ancient Greece by Peacock 
2006. For the thesis that coinage posed a challenge to aristocratic elites, see Kurke 1999, 
esp. 46—47, and the response by Seaford 2002; see also 2020. For a discussion of the effect 
of coinage on Athenian taxation and tax evasion, see Fawcett 2006, 175-77, 293-305, who 
suggests that “the payment of taxes may have been one of the reasons for the develop- 
ment of coinage in Athens” (Fawcett 2016, 177). 

34 Peacock 2006, 644. 

35  Migeotte 2009, 49. 

36 ~—_ Lyttkens 2013, 96. 

37. Although taxation in Athens probably existed before Pisistratus (d. 527 BCE), Athenian 
tradition tended to attribute it to him because he was remembered for imposing a tax 
on agricultural production, doing so at a time when the economy of Greek cities was 
based on agriculture (Fitzgerald 2019, 31-32). Thucydides, Hist. 6.54.5, gives the tax as 
5% (eixooty), whereas Aristotle (or someone from the Lyceum) gives it as 10% (dexc&t) 
(Ath. pol. 16.4); for possible solutions, see Fawcett 2006, 20-24. Pseudo-Aristotle, Oec. 2.2.4, 
1347a11—-14, says that Hippias (one of the Pisistradid tyrants) gave those who were about 
to perform one of several expensive liturgies the option of commuting the public service 
for a moderate sum of money and that they would still be credited with having performed 
the liturgy. Seaford (2004, 99) sees in this story “the development of centralized taxation 
(in coinage) out of individual liturgies”. For the view that this report reflects the memory 
of an ancient practice, see Wilson 2000, 15. For the argument that the Pisistratid taxes 
were justified as religious tithes to the gods of the city, see Spahn 1998. 
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550 and 325 BCE.%8 Instead of grouping these taxes simply into “direct” and 
“indirect” taxes, in a subsequent study, Fawcett usefully divides them into sev- 
eral different categories:39 wealth taxes, import/export taxes, taxes on silver, 
taxes on foreigners (such as the notorious metoikion imposed on metics, both 
men [12 drachmas] and women living independently [6 drachmas]]), the tax on 
prostitutes, local (deme) taxes, and religious taxes (which functioned to fund 
the various state cults).4° Some of these taxes (such as the wealth taxes) were 
paid only by the wealthiest Athenians and thus were progressive in nature,*! 
especially in contrast to the poll tax imposed on every single metic, no matter 
what his or her financial status.42 

Although his conclusions about some of these taxes (in view of the scant 
evidence available for an assessment) are necessarily conjectural, Fawcett? 
succeeds in demonstrating not only that the primary goal of Athenian taxa- 
tion was to raise revenue but also that “taxes were a key factor in Classical 
Athenian public finance and state formation”.4 In terms of what is often called 


38 Fawcett 2006. 

39. ~— Fawcett 2016. 

40  Onthe monetization of Greek cults and the role of taxation in supporting state religions, 
see Seaford (2004, 75-87), who also notes (81) that some sanctuaries functioned during 
festivals as venues for tax-free shopping. For publically funded sacrifices at state cults as a 
means to redistribute food to the poor, see Pseudo-Xenophon, Ath. 2.9. 

41 See also Van Wees 2013, 1, who also points out the considerable redistribution of wealth 
involved in Athens’s public expenditures. Whether the tax was progressive for those who 
paid it is a different and debated matter (de Ste. Croix 1953, 35-36). 

42 Taxes in Athens were typically proposed by individuals in the assembly, and if the pro- 
posed tax was approved, it became the responsibility of the polétai (“Sellers”) to collect 
the tax (Van Wees 2013, 42-43). These officials generally did so by auction in the presence 
of the boulé (the council), which had overall responsibility for public finances (Aristotle 
[?], Ath. pol. 47.2; Langdon 1994). The right to do the actual collecting went to the highest 
bidder, who was careful to calculate the potential profit margin before submitting the bid. 
This tax-farming system, which operated according to the provisions and regulations that 
governed it (nomoi telonikoi), was thus an ancient instance of public-private partnership, 
which has a long and somewhat checkered history (Wettenhall 2005; 2010). As might be 
expected, those who contracted to collect the taxes—the tax contractors (Harper 1934) 
and the agents (often slaves) who worked for them—were loathed. See, for example, 
Aristophanes, Eq. 248, and Theophrastus, Char. 6.4, where being a tax collector is listed as 
one of several disgraceful occupations typically elected by the shameless man—the kind 
of person who would let his own mother starve to death (Char. 6.5). 

43 ~~ Fawcett 2016, 154, 192. 

44 Gabrielsen (2013, 332), citing Perna (2004), says without reservation, “Taxation had 
constituted the backbone of public finance since Mycenaean times’. Aristophanes 
includes taxes along with other sources of revenue in Vesp. 656-60, which was produced 
in 422 BCE. By the fourth century BCE, taxes were undoubtedly an important revenue 
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“new fiscal history’, Fawcett makes clear Athens was not only a “tax state” but 
also exhibited some aspects of a “fiscal state”.+5 Whereas “tax states raise taxes 
mainly to pay for public spending ... fiscal states, in addition to raising taxes, 
use financial means such as progressive taxation and tax incentives to direct 
the economy and the distribution of wealth’.76 

The two most important of the Athenian taxes were “the direct taxes (those 
levied according to a person’s circumstances) on wealth, and the indirect taxes 
(those levied indiscriminately) on imports/exports”.*” Athens had no realistic 
means of independently measuring all of a person’s income,** so there was no 


source. As Brunt (1966, 245) notes in regard to the eisphora, it “constituted a most vital 
contribution to Athens’ public finances, as large sums were no longer coming in from 
phoros” [tribute]. Both of the two foundational works on Athenian public finance thus 
give careful attention to taxation (Bockh 1886; see also 1857; Andréadés 1933), as do more 
recent treatments of Athenian, Greek, and the Mediterranean economy (see, e.g., Kallet 
2007; Rhodes 2013; Lyttkens 2013, 96-117; Bresson 2016; and Manning 2018). 

45 “New fiscal history” represents a development in the study of European fiscal history, 
in which economic, political, and sociological perspectives are brought together with a 
focus on the history of taxation. It was pioneered and promoted especially by Richard 
Bonney (1947-2017), an English historian and Anglican priest who focused on French his- 
tory (see Bonney 1995; 1998; 1999; Ormrod, Bonney, and Bonney 1999). The underlying 
theory, which postulates a development from a tribute state through a domain (demesne) 
state and later a tax state and finally to a fiscal state (Bonney and Ormrod 1999), is now 
being applied to the study of the ancient world and premodern states. See Millett 2009, 
479-80, Van Wees 2013, 3, and especially Monson and Scheidel 2015. A related histori- 
ographical development in interdisciplinary studies is known as “new fiscal sociology” 
(Martin, Mehrotra, and Prasad 2009); it is also being applied to studies of the ancient 
economy. See, for example, Bang 2015, who notes (539) two tenets about taxation that are 
central to this approach: (1) inasmuch as taxation is concentrated in the social contract, 
it is “the key to understanding society and the body politic’, and (2) it is “always the result 
of a negotiated process”. 

46 Fawcett 2016, 193. 

47 Fawcett 2016, 156. Indirect taxation was the more widespread method in the Greek world 
and it targeted commercial activities in particular (Migeotte 2009, 50). 

48 Solon famously divided male Athenians into four classes based on his assessment of 
how much their estates produced (Aristotle [?], Ath. pol. 7.2-4; Plutarch, Sol. 18.1-2), but 
this assessment did not take into consideration other means of income (see also note 49 
below). Van Wees (2013, 37, 39-61), however, thinks it highly likely that Solon’s reforms of 
594/593 BCE marked an important step in institutionalizing public finance, and that the 
eisphora tax originated during this time (83-91). In 378/387 the situation changed some- 
what with the establishment of the symmoria (symmony) system to facilitate the collec- 
tion of taxes. The new system required the wealthiest Athenians to submit assessments of 
their wealth, which could then be scrutinized. See Rhodes 1982, and Christ 2007. 
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income tax,*9 but the wealthier Athenians did own property,°° which included 
not only land, houses, animals, etc., as well as the land’s products (fruits, vege- 
tables, wine, etc.) but also slaves (Isocrates, Trapez. 17.49). Furthermore, there 
was an intimate connection in Greek thought between one’s property class 
and taxation, so close that “the same verb, te/ed, was used for both; telos means 
both ‘tax’ and ‘property class”.5! Therefore, when the circumstances (especially 
war) and/or fiscal situation of the city (e.g., a debt crisis) warranted, a special 
property tax known as the eisphora was imposed on the affluent.” The amount 
was eventually based on a self-assessment (timéma) that the rich submitted 
and swore under oath to be accurate.5? The list was then checked for accuracy, 
probably by the registrars (epigrapheis; see Isocrates, Trapez. 17.41). If anyone 
submitted a false or misleading assessment, he would not only be guilty of the 
religious crime of perjury** but also could be compelled to pay additional taxes 
and/or penalties in accordance with the findings of the audit.55 This emer- 
gency tax was the wealth tax par excellence, generating the most comment 


49 See Van Wees 2013, 84, and especially de Ste. Croix, who is emphatic on this point: “Official 
assessments of income in terms of money were never made in antiquity, pre-Classical, 
Greek or even Roman, just as taxes were never levied upon income. We hear of a great 
variety of taxes in the ancient world, especially from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, but 
I have never been able to discover anything in the shape of an income tax, except of 
course for one type of tax which was indeed widely prevalent (though not, as far as our 
information goes, in the free Greek cities, except under tyrants), namely, a proportion 
of agricultural produce in kind—a ‘tithe’ in the loose sense. Such a tithe could be levied, 
because it was a direct proportion of the crop and did not require to be expressed in 
money” (2004, 44-45; see also 1953, 31, N. 4, 41). 

50 ~— Davies 1971. 

51 Van Wees 2013, 85-86. 

52 As the term eisphora suggests, these were payments (phora) made into (eis) a common 
fund that was collected for use to confront a crisis. Because the crisis was often a war, 
some scholars (e.g., Thomsen 1977) refer to the eisphora as a war tax. For studies, see de 
Ste. Croix 1953, Thomsen 1964, Rhodes 1982, Brun 1983, and Fawcett 2006, 25-38; 2016. 

53 The swearing of an oath upon submission of the self-assessment is clear from the use of 
oaths in cases involving an exchange of property (antidosis). See Demosthenes, Phaen. 
42.1, 11, and esp. 17-19: “I will give an accurate (0990¢) and just (Sixaiws) inventory of my 
property except that in the silver mines, all of which the laws have made exempt from 
taxes” (Phaen. 18, trans. Murray 1939, 43, slightly modified). 

54 Fitzgerald 1995; 2006. 

55 For a later instance of people being forced to pay contrary to what they professed to 
own in their self-assessment, see Polybius, Hist. 38.15. and the discussion by Fuks 1970, 
83, n. 35. 
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of all the Athenian taxes, and it is to these comments about taxation that we 
now turn.°® 


2 Taxation as Viewed by Athenians and Other Greeks 


According to a longstanding tradition of scholarship that goes back at least 
to Béckh,5” many Athenians and other Greeks believed that direct taxation 
was tyrannical and thus demeaning, an assault on their person, capital, and 
income.®® On the one hand, this appears to have been the case for many 
Greeks, not only at Athens but also elsewhere. In his Rhodian discourse 
(Or. 31), for instance, Dio Chrysostom mocks the idea that ancient Rhodians 
paid a direct tax: “What nonsense! Why, they considered it to be the worst thing 
imaginable, and prayed the gods that the time might never come in which it 
would be necessary that each individual citizen should ever be obliged to pay 
a tax out of his own private means” (Rhod. 46).59 Furthermore, there was an 
intimate connection in Greek thought between someone's “being” and what 
that individual owned, his or her “property”. As Kallet aptly remarks, “If one 
thinks of the fact that a common Greek term for one’s property was ousia, one’s 
‘being’, it is easier to appreciate more fully the reaction to this kind of [direct] 
taxation’.6° 

On the other hand, there is “plenty of evidence concerning direct taxation 
in free poleis during the Classical age’,*! so while it was not routine, it was not 
as exceptional a phenomenon as many modern scholars suggest. This is not to 
imply that the early Greeks enjoyed paying taxes; on the contrary, it was rather 
a matter of balancing “an ideology hostile to direct taxation” with a periodic 
“urgent need for public funds which could only be raised by taxing citizens”.6? 
Furthermore, direct taxation in Athens was certainly tyrannical in the his- 
torical sense that it was commonplace when tyrants like Pisistratus were the 
rulers. In addition, it also may be the case that psychologically some wealthy 
Athenians and other Greeks felt that direct taxation constituted “a kind of 


56 For the paying of the eisphora and the funding a chorus as signs of wealth, see Antiphon, 
1 Tet. 3.8. 

57. Bockh 1886, 1:366-67. 

58 See also Austin and Vidal-Naquet 1977, 121; Thomsen 1977, 135; Méller 2007, 377. 

59 Trans. Cohoon and Crosby 1940, 51. 

60 Kallet 2007, 79. 

61 ~~ Valente 2019, 265. 

62 Van Wees 2013, 83. 
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tyranny of the demos” (people) over them in that the less affluent citizens con- 
stituted a “majority who profited from the expense of a relative few’.® 

Ultimately, this negative attitude about direct taxation, aside from the 
expense it necessarily entailed, was primarily about the poll tax inasmuch as it 
was routinely levied on individuals rather than on their property. As previously 
indicated, the Athenians had no hesitation whatsoever in subjecting the met- 
ics to a poll tax, which marked their inferior status as immigrants and resident 
aliens. Indeed, even slaves who had been freed were required to pay the metic 
tax (Aristomenes, Fr. 16). As has often been noted, the Athenians were far more 
concemed with citizens’ rights than they were with human rights. The lower 
status and social stigma of someone compelled to pay a poll tax was to have a 
long history, and in certain circles it came to connote servility. A writer as late 
as Tertullian (Apol. 13.6), for instance, could say that people “under the assess- 
ment of a poll tax (capita stipendio censa) are less noble; for these things are 
the marks of servitude’ (captivitatis) (ANF 3:29). Therefore, in keeping with the 
ideals of freedom and voluntary actions, the Athenian aristocrats much pre- 
ferred to perform liturgies and make donations than to pay mandatory taxes. 

It is important to note that there is no indication that the Athenians rejected 
taxation in principle,® and as the indirect taxes on various kinds of activity 
demonstrate, taxation in practice existed in multiple forms. Citizenship did 
not exempt one from the need to pay such kinds of indirect taxes. “Harbor and 
market dues, taxes on sales and auctions, and all imports and exports were 
taxed, levied at a flat rate ad valorem, with no distinction made between citi- 
zen or non-citizen, or free or slave”.6® 

As far as the eisphora tax was concerned, most Athenians were perfectly 
willing to pay it when the situation required them to do so. When they did 
pay it, they were adamant that it was their property that was being taxed, not 
their person (Demosthenes, Andr. 22.54). Furthermore, Demosthenes argued 
that the rich should be willing to pay the tax, saying that “it is the duty of the 
well-to-do, that spending but a fraction of the wealth they so happily possess, 
they may enjoy the residue in security” (7 Olynth. 28). Plato in his depiction 
of the ideal city in his Laws stipulates that there will be four property classes, 
with strict limits set for both wealth and poverty so as to avoid the conflicts and 
discord that such financial inequality inevitably produces. One of the purposes 


63 — Kallet 2007, 79; see also Kallet 2003 and compare Raaflaub 2003. 

64 See, for example, Rhodes 2007, 33, who says that “the foundation of democracy was not 
human rights but citizens’ rights”. 

65 Van Wees 2013, 1. 

66 Moller 2007, 378. 
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for such a division into property classes was to ensure that the amount exacted 
for property taxes (eisphora) would be appropriate, that is, based on propor- 
tional inequality (Leg. 5.744b-—c). In addition, Plato gives two options for deter- 
mining the amount of the tax. The first is to use the assessed value of a person's 
property, and the second is to base the tax on what the person’s land produces 
in a given year.®’ Both methods of calculating the tax bill had already been 
used in Athens by the time Plato wrote this work,®* and rather than deciding 
between the two methods, he entrusted to the treasury the power to use which 
of the two methods it preferred in a given year (Leg. 12.955d-e). 

It should come as no surprise that many of the affluent who had to pay 
the eisphora perceived it to be a heavy financial burden. Aristophanes in his 
Knights has Paphlagon (the Cleon character) threaten the Sausage Seller by 
telling him that he will have him registered among the rich (mAovctovg) so that 
he will be “weighed down (imotpevos) by the eisphorai” (Eq. 924-26). Similarly, 
Lysias, in his speech Against Ergocles, refers to the jurors as being “oppressed 
(mteCouevot) by the eisphorai” (Or. 28.3) in order to persuade them to condemn 
Ergocles. Both Aristophanes and Lysias are here trying to conjure up the 
image of the wealthy being crushed by burdensome tax bills. Some wealthy 
Athenians doubtless viewed the eisphora in precisely this way. Xenophon in his 
Oeconomicus highlights how hefty a burden the eisphora could be, especially 
when it was added to the trierarchy liturgy. He has Socrates tell the wealthy 
Critobulus, “If war breaks out, I know they will require you to maintain a ship 
and pay a level of taxes that you won't easily afford. Whenever you seem to fall 
short of what is expected of you, the Athenians will certainly punish you as 
though they had caught you robbing them” (Oec. 2.6).69 

To my knowledge, no ancient Greek moralist or philosopher argued against 
paying tax obligations altogether, but given human nature, it is not surprising 
that some of the wealthy in Athens tried to cheat the tax system and pay less 
than their fair share by understating their property in the assessments that 
they filed, and others sought to evade the eisphora altogether. The former situ- 
ation, that of paying less than the amount due, is mentioned by Thrasymachus 
in Book 1 of Plato’s Republic, where it is offered as one piece of evidence that 


67. The second of the two methods is the closest Classical Athens ever came to imposing an 
income tax, but it was based only on agricultural income and was paid in kind rather than 
in cash. See de Ste. Croix 1953, 41; 2004, 44, and Van Wees 2013, 84. 

68 Van Wees 2013, 84. 

69 Trans. Marchant and Todd 2013, 401. The Old Attic comedy writer Eupolis used the image 
of a man getting a shave to refer to the eisphora, but instead of the barber shaving off his 
customer’s whiskers, he removed the eisphora (Fr. 300). 
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“the just man everywhere comes off worse than the unjust” (Resp. 343d).”° 
Thrasymachus argues that “in dealings with the city, when there are eisphora 
taxes to be paid, the just person contributes more and the unjust less out of 
equal resources” (343d). It was over against such a view that moralists insisted 
that the just person would pay what was owed. That is, Greek philosophers 
viewed taxes from an ethical standpoint and tended to discuss them under the 
rubric of justice (dikaiosyneé). To be more precise, the basic ethical principle 
was that of proportionate justice. For example, Pseudo-Aristotle, in arguing 
for proportionate justice, states that it is fair that the “one who has large pos- 
sessions should pay a large amount in taxes, whereas he who possesses little 
should pay little” (Mag. Mor. 1.33.9, 1194a1-3). 

Inasmuch as paying one’s fair share of the property tax was the mark of 
the just man, one could boast about doing so, especially if one was on trial. In 
Antiphon’s First Tetralogy, the defendant, who has been accused of murder, 
defends himself by saying: 


If this is the treatment which the prosecution deserve, you must put no 
faith in them. I myself, on the other hand, as you will see by examining 
my past life, do not form plots or covet what does not belong to me. On 
the contrary, I have made several substantial payments to the Treasury, 
I have more than once served as Trierarch, I have furnished a brilliant 
chorus, I have often advanced money to friends, and I have frequently 
paid large sums under guarantees given for others; my wealth has come 
not from litigation, but from hard work; and I have been a religious and 
law-abiding man. If my character is such as this, you must not deem me 
guilty of anything sinful or dishonourable. 


ANTIPHON, J Tet. 2.12 


Although the defendant here mentions a number of activities and traits that 
indicate he is not the kind of person that would commit homicide, the item 
at the very top of his list is making several large payments of the property tax 
(ueydAag elapopdac). 

Another example of citing the paying of taxes as evidence of a person’s good 
character is provided by Lysias’s apologetic speech for an official accused of 
various crimes, including embezzlement and taking bribes (Apol. = Or. 21.16, 
21). The accused defends himself by listing his many lavish expenditures for 
the state, and these include his payment of the property tax. “Although I have 


70 ~ Translations of Plato’s Republic are those of Emlyn-Jones and Preddy 2013. 
71 ~ ‘Trans. Maidment 1941, 67. 
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borne all these expenses and have faced daily peril in your service abroad, I 
have nevertheless paid the eisphoras—one of thirty minae and another of 
four hundred drachmae’” (Apol. 3).’* A third example is found in Isaeus, On 
the Estate of Nicostratus (Or. 4), where a family friend speaks on behalf of the 
two young claimants, both sons of a man named Thrasippus. The speaker 
appeals to the good character of the father, saying, “Thrasippus ... has before 
now undertaken liturgies and paid the eisphora and otherwise proved himself 
a good (anovdatoc) citizen” (Nico. 27). In all of these cases as well as others, tax 
compliance serves as proof of good character.’3 The same test of character was 
applied to candidates for certain offices. A prospective archon, for example, 
went through a vetting process (dokimasia) to determine whether he was qual- 
ified to serve. Two of the key questions in this examination were “whether he 
treats his parents well, and whether he pays his taxes”, and the candidate had 
to summon witnesses to attest the veracity of his answers (Aristotle [?], Ath. 
pol. 55.3). As the juxtaposition of those two questions indicates, the candidate 
who honored his father was thought to be also the kind of person who paid his 
taxes. Failure to pay taxes, like failing to honor one’s parents, disqualified one 
from holding office. 

As the preceding use of the tax question in a vetting process indicates, the 
failure to pay taxes could be used as evidence of guilt and a lack of personal 
integrity. Dinarchus in his speech Against Aristogiton points out the following 
among the latter’s many deficiencies: 


Moreover, when choosing a man for public office they used to ask what 
his personal character was, whether he treated his parents well, whether 
he had served the city in the field, whether he had an ancestral cult or 
paid taxes (téAy). Aristogiton could not claim one of these qualifications 
for himself. So far from treating his parents well this man has ill-treated 
his own father. When you were all serving in the army he was in prison; 
and, far from being able to point to any memorial of his father, Athenians, 
he did not give him a proper funeral even in Eretria where he died. While 
other Athenians are contributing (cicpepdvtwv) from their own purses 
this man has not even paid up all the money to defray the public debts 
which he incurred. 


DINARCHUS, Aristog. 17-18 


72 Trans. Lamb 1930, 477, modified. 

73 For other instances of tax compliance, see Isaeus, Philoct. = Or. 6.60-—61; Lysias, Aristoph. 
= Or. 19.42—44; Pseudo-Demosthenes, Everg. = Or. 47.54; Poly. = Or. 50.9. On Athenian tax 
compliance, see Fawcett 2006, 161-65. 
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It was difficult for individuals with visible property to evade their tax obliga- 
tions, but those with assets in what has been called the “invisible economy””* 
found it easier to do so. In contrast to the visible economy in which assets 
were readily apparent and disclosed, assets in the invisible, clandestine econ- 
omy were hidden and not disclosed. Banks in the Athenian economy oper- 
ated largely in the invisible realm, so one primary means of tax avoidance was 
by hiding money and other assets in Athenian banks (see, e.g., Lysias, Poly. = 
Or. 20.23).75 Another likely means was stashing money away in coin hoards, 
and at least some of the hoards that have been found in modern times may 
well have been surreptitiously buried so that they would escape the eye of 
the tax collector.” One legal tactic used to avoid or at least delay paying 
taxes was to take the matter to the courts and fight paying the taxes through 
extended litigation.”” 

Whatever the means of evasion chosen, the failure to pay taxes harmed the 
community, whereas those who paid taxes benefitted it. Two of the reproaches 
that Isocrates brought against the sophist Gorgias was that, though his aim in 
life was to make money, he had never spent anything for the community nor 
paid the eisphora tax (Antid. 155-56).”® Demosthenes spoke for many when he 
argued that those who had defaulted on their tax obligations had to be prose- 
cuted: “Do not misunderstand me; I too think the eisphora should be extracted 
from defaulters ... as the law says, ‘for the benefit of the other citizens’ (tav 
diMwv evexc) for this is the democratic way (Sypotidv)” (Andr. 51).”9 As this 
indicates, taxes were viewed as “a communal concern and responsibility’.®° 
Furthermore, taxes were understood to play a vital role in the economic 


74 Gabrielsen 1986. 

75 Cohen 1992, 194—201. On the related phenomenon of liturgy avoidance, see Christ 1990. 

76 ~~ Fawcett 2006, 175-77; see also Giambrone 2019. 

77 Cohen 1992, 199; see Aristotle (?), Ath. pol. 56.3, and Carey 1989, 101-2 on Lysias, Sim. 20. 

78 Although Gorgias was not subject to the tax, Isocrates mentions it here because it was a 
widely recognized way in which the affluent could benefit the community as a whole. 

79 Trans. Ober 1990, 200. The irony here is that Demosthenes’ own father was a notorious 
tax-avoider who “concealed much of his property throughout his lifetime, apparently 
completely avoiding taxes” (Cohen 1992, 8) and Demosthenes himself was adept at hid- 
ing his wealth so as to avoid taxes and liturgies (Cohen 1992, 200-1). For sanctions on 
tax evasion and non-compliance, see Fawcett 2006, 165-69. The poster boy in Athenian 
history for the collection of delinquent eisphora was Androtion, who, in the view of 
Demosthenes, did so in an entirely abusive manner, treating citizens as though they were 
slaves. See esp. Andr. 47, 52-58. 

80 Ober 1gg9, 224. 
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redistribution of wealth within the polis,®*! so that paying one’s taxes provided 
revenue to help the poor and needy (Aristotle, Pol. 6.3.4—5, 1320a35—b17). 


3 Concluding Remarks: The Early Christians on Taxation 


In the centuries following the time of Classical Athens, both taxation and trib- 
ute continued, with the Hellenistic cities and kingdoms as well as the Roman 
Empire exacting taxes and levying tribute. Yet, the basic perspective on the 
payment of taxes continued to be largely the same as that which we saw in the 
case of Classical Athens, even though the form of government presupposed by 
that perspective had changed enormously. From an ethical standpoint, people 
of integrity paid their taxes and did so willingly and responsibly, whereas devi- 
ous people sought to evade their tax liability and thereby damaged the com- 
munities in which they resided and of which they were a vital part. Those who 
sought to hide their property and shelter it from the community’s use placed 
their own individual interests above that of the community as a whole. They 
were committing fraud, and defrauding the state and the community it repre- 
sented was a sign of covetousness, which was viewed as destructive of the state 
and its prosperity (Dio Chrysostom, Avar. 10-11). Of course, not all individuals 
suspected of tax evasion were in fact guilty, with Dio Chrysostom’s Euboean 
Discourse (Or. 7) narrating the story of one such false allegation of tax evasion. 

Concerns about communal responsibility were part and parcel of the moral 
teaching embedded in the extended Haustafel, which included teachings on 
one’s duties to one’s fatherland (country). In this tradition of ethical instruc- 
tion, both public and private morality was viewed from the perspective of what 
was beneficial for the well-being of the state.8* Sometimes the state and its laws 
were treated within the Haustafel as secondary gods, to be honored equally 
with one’s own parents. One of an individual's duties to the state was acting 
in ways that would secure its stability, with Stoics in particular regarding it as 
appropriate to prefer the security of the state to one’s own individual security.8% 
In short, one was taught “never to neglect at any critical moment our duty to 
our country” (Hierocles, On Appropriate Acts in Stobaeus, Flor. 3.39.34—36), and 
paying the taxes that one owed was one of those duties owed the state. 


81 Ober 1990, 199-202. 

82 Malherbe 1986, 88. 

83 Emphasis on the unity between the part and whole as well as on the ethical importance 
of giving priority to the whole rather than the part belonged to the teaching of the Old 
Stoa in general and of Cleanthes in particular (Ramelli 2009, 104-5). On Cleanthes and his 
hymn to Zeus, see especially Thom 2005. 
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Hellenistic Jews living in the Diaspora had learned early on to give heed 
to Jeremiah’s exhortation to “seek the welfare” of the place where they lived, 
knowing that “in its welfare you will find your own welfare” (Jer 29:7). Early 
Christians living in the Roman Empire generally followed the same advice, 
sometimes combining it with the tradition of the extended Haustafel that pro- 
vided instruction on the ethical person’s obligations to the state and its rul- 
ers (Rom 13:1-7; 1 Tim 2:1-2; Tit 3:1; 1 Pet 2:13-17; 1 Clem 60:4—61:2; Polycarp, 
Phil. 12.3; Theophilus of Antioch, Autol. 1.11; Tertullian, Scap. 2.6). That was 
doubtless one of the reasons why Paul exhorted the Christ-believers in Rome 
to pay their taxes (Rom 13:7), which was a concrete instance of the ancient 
moralists’ concern to do what is right and to avoid doing wrong (Rom 13:3—-4). 

Paul’s endorsement of paying taxes and Jesus’ statements about “rendering 
unto Caesar what belongs to Caesar” (Mark 12:13-17; Matt 22:15—-22; Luke 20:20- 
26) and about paying the temple tax so as not to give offense (Matt 17:24—27) 
informed early Christian attitudes about taxation and tribute. It also became 
a key element in early Christian apologetics, as one way of denying that 
Christians were “enemies” (Aostes) of the state (Tertullian, Apol. 35.1; 36.1) and 
of contending that the Christian religion was neither subversive nor did it con- 
stitute a threat to the state and its stability. By paying their taxes (Justin Martyr, 
1 Apol. 17; Tatian, Or. Graec. 4.1), Christians demonstrated they were not to be 
included with the enemies of the Roman order* but supported it in every way 
that was compatible with Christian convictions and doctrine.® 

Early Christians also cited common forms of religious taxation in their 
polemical comments in those same apologies. They were fond of noting how 
much revenue the religions of the Greco-Roman world generated, which in 
turn enriched the state. Theophilus of Antioch, for example, in ridiculing the 
absurdities of idolatry, noted “what vast taxes (téAy) and eisphora payments 
she [the mother of the gods] and her sons furnish to the king” (Autol. 1.10). 
Similarly, the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies mock the worship of idols by pos- 
ing the question, “Is it not so, that the rulers demand of you tributes (gdpous) 
and taxes (téAy) on their account, as if you were greatly benefited by them?” 
(Hom. 10.22.3, ANF 8:283, modified). Inasmuch as these so-called gods provide 
no benefits at all, this is taxation without benefaction. Again, Pseudo-Melito of 
Sardis, after citing the Sibylline Oracles to establish that the “gods” worshipped 
by pagans are really dead kings, goes on to say that paying such homage is fully 
understandable, for “even now they worship and honor the images of those 


84 MacMullen 1966. 
85 For the modern debate on whether tax evasion is ever ethically or theologically justifia- 
ble, see McGee 1994; 2006. 
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belonging to the Caesars, more than those former gods: for from those their for- 
mer gods, both tribute and produce are paid to Caesar as to one, who is greater 
than they” (Apol. 4).8° Much earlier, Tertullian had pointed to the considera- 
ble financial aspects of pagan religion. In his To the Nations, he had charged 
pagans with relentlessly exploiting the state gods for their own financial gain 
and seeking to profit from the revenues the religions produced (Nat. 1.10). He 
continued his polemic in his Apology, arguing,®” 


Likewise with the public gods: under state law you disgrace them, treating 
them as sources of income at auction. You make your way to the Capitol 
just as you do to the vegetable market; it is at the same voice of the auc- 
tioneer, beneath the same hammer, under the same entry of the quaestor, 
that the deity is auctioned and goes to the highest bidder. 


TERTULLIAN, Apol. 13.5 


Already in the Acts of the Apostles, the Ephesian silversmiths recognized that 
early Christianity was bad news economically for pagan religions in general 
and for the idol industry in particular (Acts 19:23—-27). Pliny the Younger rec- 
ognized that converts to the Jesus movement would no longer be offering sac- 
rifices or paying religious taxes, which would be bad for the temple business, 
which was beginning to recover from a deep recession (Ep. 10.96.10). Giving 
Christians the option of recanting (paenitentiae venia) their faith confessions 
(Ep. 10.96.2) would be good for the temples and their financial balance sheets. 
That option made good sense to Trajan, who affirmed this option provided 
that it entailed offering prayers to the Roman gods (Ep. 10.97). Confessing 
Christians, of course, knew that pagan Rome would never profit financially 
from the exercise of their religion, which is also another reason why they were 
eager to pay their taxes whenever they could conscientiously do so. Moreover, 
in dealing with the charge that they were “worthless” as far as business was 
concerned (Tertullian, Apol. 42.1), they were not at all shy about pointing out 
just how much they contributed to the Roman economy by their commercial 
activities as producers and consumers (Tertullian, Apol. 42.2-3). Yet, above all 
else, they emphasized their charitable acts, stressing that their contributions 
to the needy exceeded that of pagan expenditures on their temples:88 


86 Trans. Cureton 1855, 43, lines 12-15. 
87 Trans. Sider 2001, 30. 
88 _ Trans. Sider 2001, 64-65. 
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“At all events”, you say, “the income of the temples is daily melting away. 
How few there are who still cast in a contribution!” Of course; for we can- 
not afford to give aid both to human beings and to those gods of yours, 
when both are begging. In the meanwhile, our mercy spends more from 
street to street than your religion does from temple to temple. But the rest 
of the taxes will acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the Christians who 
pay their dues with the same good faith that keeps us from defrauding 
another. 


TERTULLIAN, Apol. 42.8-9 


Finally, it should be noted in closing that Roman Stoics such as Seneca the 
Younger could even use religious language to discuss the payment of taxes. 
Lucilius had written to Seneca, complaining about various ills (mala) of life. 
Seneca began his response by saying that the experience of such ills was not 
only common but inevitable (Ep. 96.1). Then, he began to employ explicit the- 
ological language, saying he had trained himself not merely to obey god but 
also to agree with his decisions. He ended with an assertion that provides a 
fitting conclusion for this chapter: “I follow god because my soul wills it, and 
not because I must. Nothing will ever happen to me that I shall receive with 
ill humor or with a wry face. I shall pay up all my taxes (tributum) willingly” 
(Seneca, Ep. 96.2).89 
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Did All First-Century Roads Lead to Rome? 
The Politics of Biblical (NT) Travels 


Jeremy Punt 


1 Introduction: Boundaries and Movement 


In planning to honor Johan C. Thom for his many, important contributions to 
classical as well as biblical studies, the editors of this volume of essays reminded 
contributors that Johan described his scholarly interests as laying “at the bor- 
ders of the New Testament”. In acknowledgement of and deep appreciation 
for Johan’s work and influence in many ways, including my academic career, 
my contribution focuses very much on borders and boundaries. However, the 
nature of my focus on borders is less in the sense of contiguous work in differ- 
ent fields, and more invested in theorizing travel and displacement discourse 
in the New Testament (NT) while underscoring the importance of the ancient 
world for making sense of NT texts—the latter being a particularly significant 
concern in Johan’s work over many years. 

Our (post)modern, glocal world is facing an enormous crisis with 68.5 mil- 
lion people worldwide on the move or displaced!—including internally dis- 
placed people in many countries across the world, which raises this figure 
exponentially. The construction and utilization of the migration discourse is 
further cause for concern, and another stimulus for this chapter. Theoretical 
shifts in recent studies of migration, inter alia, stress its complexity in con- 
trast to erstwhile static portrayals of migration as singular movements of 
homogenous peoples from one predefined geographical area to another; 


1 Fora global overview of forced migrations and displacements provided by the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR), see <https://www.unhcr.org/figures-at-a-glance 
-html/>. At times, the effects are clearer than the reasons. For example, the German Bundesliga 
started in 1963 with three foreigners playing for German clubs; five decades later (the 
2015/2016 season), footballers with German citizenship were outnumbered 235 to 194 
(<http://newsletter.alumniportal-deutschland.org/-viewonline2/1688/2719/22689/81865/ 
Ao6Ks5pODm/1>). Said (1993, 332) argues that the colonialism and imperialism of various 
kinds during the last two centuries have created more refugees, migrants, displaced persons, 
and exiles than ever before. Since the 1980’s worldwide migration has increased rapidly, see, 
e.g., Brah 2003. 
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show that acculturation typically reaches across several generations among 
migrants; and, demonstrate that religious persuasions and behaviors impact 
on migration and migrants’ negotiation of their identity. Migration’s link to 
globalization plays into demographic changes, and diasporic communities, in 
turn, impact upon and even (re)format mainstream culture.” Despite newer 
insights and migration’s global presence, popular migration discourse is dis- 
torted particularly by imbalances in the world’s attention to the European ref- 
ugee crisis, while the extent of refugees on the African continent has taken on 
epidemic proportions—85% of refugees are found in the Two Thirds world.? 
Different positions towards migration and refugees in Africa and Europe need 
further discussion elsewhere, but are evidence of dissimilar spatial and socio- 
political perceptions, and illustrate how geography and travels are ideologi- 
cally informed. 

In ancient times too, migration discourse was ideologically connected. 
Continents are anything but stable, permanent, or essentially resistant to cross- 
ing, because continents are not natural givens, but “the products of human 
political devising”. Ancient Mesopotamian, Israelite, Egyptian, and Greek liter- 
ature did not refer to the world as continents but “political territories, empires 
and states, the frontiers of which were ever expanding and contracting across 
seas, rivers and mountain ranges”.* While modern migration studies can teach 
scholars of antiquity a thing or two, studies of antiquity again can assist in 
exploring notions of geographical migrations, in understanding the nature 
and politics of migration discourse.> Perceptions about people movement 


2 Gabriel 2008, 3. 

3 For the enduring legacy of political decisions on borders and boundaries in Africa, see, e.g., 
<https://theconversation.com/kenya-and-somalia-row-over-offshore-rights-is-rooted-in-the 
-carve-up-of-africa-112627>. 

4 Whitmarsh 2016; writing in April 2016 amidst a then sharp increase in migrations towards 
European countries, Whitmarsh illustrates his point with reference to the Hellespont, which 
in the past was seen as a connecting measure, but in the present as a point of division. 
The boundary between Europe and Asia is obscure at any rate given the extent of land in 
common to the north that reaches beyond the tiny sliver of sea that divides them in the 
Hellespont region. But what today is seen as a measure of distinction, division, and sepa- 
ration was in ancient time not so much a barrier and certainly no fixed boundary between 
the two continents of Europe and Asia but the opposite, a waterway-connection facilitating 
travel, connecting the Aegean and the Black Sea. However, some ancient authors may have 
seen the Hellespont as an indication of geographical difference, as suggested by Alexander's 
sacrifice to ensure his journey’s good fortune (xal 6 vob¢ ths Ouaiag Hv enitvyeotépav of yeveoBau 
} MpwtectAdw thy &dBaotv) in Asia (Arrian Anabasis 1.11). 

5 Thenr has neither the notion of “invading hordes” of “yellow” or “brown” people which occu- 
pied the media and white minds for so long, nor of course the “hysterical fear of Islamization” 
so prevalent in Western Europe (Benmayor and Skotnes 2005, 1). 
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relies on boundaries or borders; that is, boundaries or borders are vital for or 
even constitutive of human migration discourse, past and present. Without 
maps that conjure up and construct space, it is difficult to describe or plot the 
movement of people, especially when that happens on a larger scale. Whether 
ancient- or modern-day migration is the topic, the very description of what has 
taken place, and where from and where to it has taken place, happens in tan- 
dem with notions of spatially structured territories. Territories exist through 
boundaries, are considered to be verifiable off and in terms of maps or simi- 
lar instruments, and feed into and off migration discourse. Building on earlier 
work that considered the value of modern migration as heuristic interface for 
NT studies,® this chapter further explores the politics of biblical travels in an 
imperial context.’ It investigates aspects of NT travel discourse by focusing on 
borders or boundaries and maps, and their political potential for framing peo- 
ple movements, while considering intersecting lines in biblical and modern 
people movement (migration or travel) discourse.® 


2 NT Movements and Moving 


Travel and travelers are littered across the NT texts, as is evident from its range 
of travel related concepts.? NT authors conceived of and scripted travels in 


6 Punt 2018, 273-89. 

7 Terminology remains tricky: migration, displacement, and refugees are more common today, 
and although they at times describe ancient patterns of people movement too, their indis- 
criminate use for the ancient world may become anachronistic at times, given differences 
on various social, economic, political, and other levels. I realize that while “travels” is a use- 
ful term to describe ancient patterns, it rings different bells in the modern context. On the 
usefulness of the travel metaphor for conceptualizing biblical studies and new approaches 
in and to biblical studies, see the contributions in Boer and Conrad 2003. Also, I often use 
boundary and border interchangeably, and do not presuppose a nation state-like context for 
the latter. It should be noted that a new genre of travel writing has emerged as the result of 
an intellectual climate that is at once informed by and dissecting imperialism, colonialism, 
postcolonialism, ethnography, diaspora, multiculturalism, nationalism, identity, visual cul- 
ture, map theory, and so forth. 

8 Probably needless to say, a number of contingent aspects also relevant to the topic of travels, 
boundaries or borders, and maps cannot be addressed here, such as travels, translation, and 
language, etc. For the confluence of biblical studies and travel from a postcolonial perspec- 
tive, problematizing a narrow focus on the ancient Greek and Roman world in biblical stud- 
ies without concern for modern colonialism, and the very texts’ often problematic portrayal 
of the Other and contemporary imperialist contexts, see Dube 2014, 139-56. 

g Not only in the nT or eventually in Christianity: “Religion itself also has a long history of 
movement personified by, for instance, Christian missionaries, Sufi-sheiks and Buddhist 
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various ways, rendering travels of different kinds, divine and human, collective 
and individual, coerced and voluntary, long-lasting and short-lived. Travels in 
these texts are hardly consistent or of an even nature across the full corpus of 
documents, evident already in the portrayal of its best-known traveler, with 
Jesus homeless in Matthew and Luke, but not in Mark.!° Moreover, plotting NT 
travels according to conventional notions of an implied fixed center as require- 
ment for understanding travels, is not helpful. Even in ancient times, as Rozen"! 
notes, centers, peripheries, and their interrelationships were ambivalent, “a 
push-pull dichotomy of yearning and rejection, that usually turned the center 
and the longing for it into a symbol, if it had not yet been forgotten’!? It goes 
without saying that imposing modern frames of reference such as nation states 
and their accompanying ideological priorities on the historical settings of bib- 
lical texts perpetuates anachronistic ideas of distant peripheries removed from 
a center located elsewhere.!8 The NT, rather, continues the Hebrew Bible nar- 
rative on migration (Abraham, Joseph, the exodus), and is in line with other 
early Jewish interpretations of migration in Israel (Dead Sea scrolls, rabbinic 
Midrash) and in Diaspora contexts (Philo, Josephus)4*—“|t]he Judeocentric 
focus of the movement began to shift when Jesus followers traveled beyond the 
bounds of Jewish territory”. In Acts’ portrayal, Jewish Jesus followers moved 
to and settled in Antioch, a large Hellenistic city in Syria.!® 


monks, or materialized in the form of various routes and sites where devoted pilgrims 
have commemorated religious figures” (Rytter and Olwig 20124, 9). 

10 ~— Mark 21, 3:20; see Myles 2014. 

11 Rozen 2008, 27. 

12 “Modern nationalism rendered the problem more acute. It demanded identification of a 
center, loyalty toward it, and action on its behalf” (Rozen 2008, 28). 

13 Kitromilides 2008, 324. 

14 The nr documents are probably one set of indicators that “various factions of the early 
church were variations of a vast lateral Jewish migration. Thus these factions are not the 
opposite of Judaism but instead prove the width and range of Judaism in New Testa- 
ment times. The early church, particularly in its multiformity, is typical of Judaism in the 
Hellenistic-Roman age” (Georgi 1995, 65). 

15 ~~ Duff 2017, 241. 

16 “Jesus followers” is preferred to “(early) Christians’, since the latter is anachronistic. Not- 
withstanding the criticism that Jesus followers may introduce an anachronism of its own 
by creating the impression of an uninterrupted movement related to Jesus before and 
after his death (Georgi1995, 35-36, n. 1), the phrase avoids the connotations of a developed 
institutional structure of systems of belief, even an orthodoxy, which the term “Christian” 
evokes. The suggestion that “the most substantial distinction that emerged between Jesus 
followers and their pagan neighbors centered on the honor that was believed due to the 
gods” is probably accurate; and so too that the Jesus followers “pledged their exclusive 
loyalty to the God that had heretofore only been worshipped by the Jews”. However, the 
notion that after “their conversion, they no longer honored the gods of their city and of 
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The NT includes various other forms of travels. Pilgrimage is a, at times 
contested, term for certain travels or journeys mentioned or hinted at in 
the nT.!” Like many other forms of travels in the NT, the Jewish notion of vol- 
untary pilgrimage to Jerusalem was probably instrumental for its NT pres- 
entation. Due to the nature of pilgrim travels, it is useful to think of a fixed 
center as destination, notwithstanding implied multiple departure points. 
Considerations different from those found in most other large-scale peo- 
ple movements governed travel focused on a pilgrimage center.!® In ancient 
times, heavenly and divine journeys were prevalent. Jewish traditions knew 
of traveling heavenly bodies and Merkavah journeys. In ancient mythology, 
travels were not limited to the gods, with Greek myths incorporating journeys 
of Odysseus and Herakles, and Roman myths those of Aeneas, to name a few. 
Apart from the divine travels of Jesus, the NT mentions also supra-human trav- 
els in other dimensions than in daily, physical reality (such as “a man’, maybe 
Paul, in 2 Cor 12:2-4), with different agency (e.g., denoyévta in 2 Cor 12:2).!9 
In short, like ancient traditions, the NT hosts a variety of travels, accompanied 
by various, often power-related, concerns. 

Not only antecedent traditions, also the NT’s context was characterized by 
people movement. More recently, the mobile nature of the Roman Empire 
has been recognized, in distinction from earlier notions that it comprised a 
static population, locked up in local communities by the high cost of land 
transport.2° Many people, and not only soldiers or state officials, would make 
long journeys to all parts of the empire.”! So too, the familial relationship types 


the empire” (Duff 2017, 245) may be too hasty a conclusion for the earliest Jesus follower 
groups in their contextual settings. 

17 Elsner and Rutherford 20058, 1-9. Space does not allow further discussion here, but a 
larger study with a variety of contributions on pilgrimage in Greek and Roman, and early 
Christian antiquity provides many useful insights (Elsner and Rutherford 2005b). The 
reviewer of this chapter helpfully pointed also to Rutherford 2017a (for possible impe- 
rial considerations regarding pilgrimage); 2017b (on religious travel during the Second 
Sophistic); and 2017c (regarding networks and some distinct Greek features). 

18 For the more general intercity travel in Pauline times, see Concannon 2017, 333-60. 

19 Denaux (1999, 255-79) identified four dimensions of divine travels in relation to human 
hospitality in Luke—Acts: ethics, with Luke presenting a position in tension with contem- 
porary host-guest relationships (Luke 14:7-14 and 1415-24); Christological, with Jesus’ 
earthly life and ministry as divine visit (especially Luke 9:51-19:44); mission, where the 
disciples modelled Jesus’ ministry, in an ecclesiological setting (Luke 9-10; Act’s accounts 
on Paul); and, eschatological, hospitality as Luke’s metaphor for the Kingdom of God 
(Luke 13:22-30). 

20 ~~ Finley 1973. 

21 Adams 2001, 5. In the second century CE, Aristides of Smyrna in his Roman Oration 
(Or. XXVI 100-2) argued that every man could go where he wished; see also Adams 2001, 1-6. 
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portrayed in the ancient epitaphs of both civilian and military foreigners, reveal 
the extent to which migrants were living in Rome. Indications are that nuclear 
families consisting exclusively of immigrants were rare,” notwithstanding the 
foreign influence in families, which implies that in and around ancient Rome, 
assimilation was common. Ancient Jewish Diaspora communities, again, were 
characterized by strong transcultural ties to Judea and the ancestral cult in 
Jerusalem, but sometimes also by dual citizenship, depending on ancient rules 
for and systems of affiliation.2? The general, modern-day pattern of religious 
support for selective acculturation and transcultural ties seems to be (some- 
what) analogous to certain ancient patterns of acculturation.?* 

Given a setting informed by travels and people movement, the NT’s repeated 
invocation of and even emphasis on movement has consequences for how 
those associated with Jesus identified themselves. Jesus followers in the NT 
are frequently called sojoumers, their status of not-belonging explicitly under- 
lined, which conjures up anticipated travel to where they in fact do belong. 
The Jesus follower group is a movement, after all. The in-motion nature of the 
epistles’ approach is matched by the gospels’ portrayal of the often on-the-go 
Jesus-movement and their Jewish homeland settings: e.g., the Lucan travel 
narrative (Luke 9:51-19:44) starts with the anticipation of Jesus’ ascension 
(Luke 9:51) and closes with his lament over Jerusalem (Luke 19:41-44), and 
Luke—Acts’ emphasis on hospitality is related to and invokes relations between 
stranger-native, insider-outsider, guest-host.?° Such notions were carried into 
early Christianity, where the sojourner-motif lived on even when, at times, 
it was used differently.26 So, for example, the Letter to Diognetus (5.5) of the 


22 Noy 2000, 67-68. 

23 Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.38—41; see Mason 2007. “The re-Judaisation of the Diaspora following 
the destruction of the Temple in AD 70 and the Bar Kokhba revolt was manifest in the 
epigraphy through clear statements of Jewish identity. The Jews of the Diaspora reacted 
to the crisis their faith was undergoing by tightening their ethnic bonds—in sociological 
terms, the tension they experienced with their environment led to their susceptibility to 
religious innovation” (Collar 2013, 289). 

24  Portesand DeWind 20074, 17-20. The empirical evidence for the strong and growing pres- 
ence of religion among the US-population, the importance of religious beliefs and com- 
munities in transnational communities, and the growth of Islam as organized religious 
presence in the West, have prompted renewed interest in religious concerns in migration 
studies (Portes and DeWind 2007a, 17-18). 

25 See Denaux 1999, 255-79; also for the notion of divine travels or visits. 

26 In ways not unlike Jesus who disavowed a fixed abode and stressed itinerancy (e.g., 
Matt 8:20; Luke 9:58), subsequent followers of Jesus or missionaries such as Paul actively 
encouraged other people to also become followers, see e.g., Bird 2010; Duff 2017. The 
motif lives on also in Second Temple Judaism, where, e.g., Philo contrasts people such 
as the inhabitants of Babel who continue to dwell in the land of foolishness, with the 
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second or third century CE acknowledges that Christians as individuals have 
a native land or place of citizenship (atopic), but still insists that their spe- 
cific spatial locations did not determine who they are and where they belong. 
Whatever their shape or reason, travels required maps, even though maps are 
about more than travels, or travel-enabling mechanisms.?” 


3 Traveling Requires Maps 


Traveling is guided by framing or mapping, but mapping is not restricted 
to collating and describing, assembling and explaining, arranging and 
understanding—even if such interests are included. Human beings are prone 
to classify, to structure, to arrange—to map out: “Maps are engines that con- 
vert social energy to social work”.28 Far from being passive instruments that 
reflect positions, maps are active mechanisms. “Maps convert energy to work 
by linking things in space. They achieve their linkages by bringing together 
onto a common presentational plane propositions about territory ... That is, 
maps achieve their linkages by putting selected things together onto a common 
plane”. As much as NT travels were contingent on the mapped ancient world, 
they also contributed to its mapping. In the gospels, and the Synoptic Gospels 
in particular, the centrality of Jerusalem is established, confirmed even, by 
being the focus of Jesus and the disciples’ journey. In this regard, Luke is prob- 
ably the best example of a sustained focus of traveling towards Jerusalem as 
the designated end-goal of the journey. So too, the Acts of the Apostles plotted 
the travels of Paul in particular, describing travel routes and destinies, often 


wise whom Moses consistently represents as “sojourners (mapotodvtes)” (Philo Conf 
77-78; also, Somn. 1.181). It bears reminding that the metaphor of the journey of the soul 
is already prominent in Plato’s Phaedo (e.g., Phaed. 67b-68b, 69b—d, 80d-81b, 82¢, 114c). 

27 Some NT scholars indeed find the modern term, migration, useful for making connections 
between the ancient documents and modem contexts. Decock (2017, 129-50) uses migra- 
tion in the sense of searching for a better life and explores how the theme of migration is 
used in the Letter to the Hebrews as an image of the journey of faith towards fullness of 
life. He then investigates Philo and Origen’s notions of spiritual migration at a more phil- 
osophical level, and their contribution to Christian spirituality. Decock concludes that 
migration was and is a divine-human venture in which human persons actively appropri- 
ate the gift of divine wisdom into their lives under divine guidance. 

28 Wood, Fels, and Krygier 2010, 1. 

29 Wood, Fels, and Krygier 2010, 1-2. For various studies on travel and geography in the 
sense of construction of the world(s) and conceptualizing, see the essays in Adams and 
Laurence 2001. 
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with a large amount of details, to give credence to Jesus’ words in Acts 1:8. The 
Pauline and other epistles are indicative of the sense of a mapped world in 
whose territories Jesus’ followers moved around, while a broader cosmic map- 
ping of travels is typical of the book of Revelation. 

Beyond establishing categories, framing and mapping is also about wayfind- 
ing and navigation, direction-finding and course-plotting. Framing or mapping 
is therefore both relational and creative, constructing a relationship between 
two domains by generating a secondary or codomain out of the potentialities 
of the originating domain. “Mapping is, then, an inherently creative process, 
giving rise to novel entities and insights. Precisely to the extent that the map 
becomes the territory, mapping generates whole new worlds of image, symbol 
or text”.2° It follows, first, that framing or mapping is necessarily an unstable, 
unpredictable, and fragile process—frameworks and maps shift and cause 
shifts, seldom develop along fixed lines, and show signs of their tenuous con- 
structed nature.*! Second, as much as human beings “sort things out’, classify, 
and structure life, such schemes and frameworks speak back, and at times, 
strike back.3? The organizing formats people invent and use to assist them in 
making sense of life, have a way of imposing on their lives. The consequences 
of human mechanisms of classification are present in mapping, in the con- 
struction of boundaries and borders, and then also of course, in traveling. 

The strongest single political influence on first-century travels, forced and 
otherwise, undoubtedly was the Roman Empire with its armed forces and its 


30. ~—s Burrus 2007,1. 

31 Some heuristic approaches in particular, such as postcolonial work, would consider his- 
torical and also exegetical study of the NT as rendering basically unstable and incoherent 
results; see Penner and Lopez 2015, 65. Furthermore, it is the very normativity, historical 
criticism and aligned approaches’ conventionalism that establishes itself, while insisting 
on its self-perpetuation, that postcolonial work contests. And here Bhabha’s valuable 
work on hybridity (e.g., Bhabha 1994) in the postcolonial world, rings true for scholarship 
too, especially in as far as scholarly mapping may be tantamount to strategies for dealing 
with living in different, and in in-between spaces. 

32 Bowker and Star (1999) investigate different classification systems, to explore the role of 
categories and standards in shaping the modern world. Processes by which classification 
orders human interaction mostly happen unnoticed even if in different ways, although 
people can change the invisibility when necessary. Classification systems are not neutral, 
and their moral agenda is situated in how every standard and category privileges certain 
points of view and silences others, and how standards and classifications produce advan- 
tage or suffering. Classification systems determine how people think and assess objects, 
others, and themselves, and make moral and political choices. 
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control over vast areas of land.33 At times, this influence becomes evident in 
the NT, too, such as being forced to go one mile (Matt 5:41), which is generally 
interpreted as a reference to the Roman soldiers who could compel civilians 
to carry their materials for a certain distance. The Empire exercised control 
through its military’s movements, so that the most conspicuous travelers often 
were those involved in the army.** Imperial forces created relatively safe travel 
routes by sea by eliminating piracy and by land through building roads and 
bridges. Rome itself attracted people, often for primarily economic reasons,*° 
and since each geographical region was connected to Rome, the provinces of 
the Empire should not be studied in isolation.36 Rome’s imperial designs and 
the stimulus they provided for travels were not unrelated, as much as links 
between geographical knowledge and empire (building), and between travels 
and empire, are well-established.>” “The need to travel would seem to be part 
of the experience of the Roman empire, which may partially explain its differ- 
ence from barbarian lands’.3* The importance of travel in the Roman Empire 
is evident in contemporary literature’s widespread use of the travel or journey 
metaphors and functional use of geography to plot appropriate travel routes. 
Jennings argues that globalization cannot be restricted to modernity, and iden- 
tifies multiple periods of globalization which have emerged within unique 


33 The Empire had other travel-based systems, too, such as the cursus publicus, which Kolb 
(2001, 95-105) points out, was not a post office-like delivery service, but the infrastructure 
which enabled transportation for official imperial business. 

34 Laurence 20012, 167. Many contextual factors impact migration in the NT, but the imperial 
context tends to dominate. The case of Acts is one example with its uneasiness about pos- 
sible insurgency (Acts 5:35-39; 21:37—-38) against the backdrop of material infringements 
by Empire signaled or at least anticipated by the Judean census (Luke 2:1-2; Acts 5:37; cf. 
Josephus, Ant. 18.1-10). These sentiments are ostensibly shared by intra-Jewish opposition 
groups (Luke 2:34; Acts 28:22) and matched in extant contemporary literature (Josephus, 
Ant. 18.23-24; Philo, Flacc. 86, 92-94). The migratory “messianizing” group of Jesus follow- 
ers appears hard-pressed to mollify intra-Jewish conceptions of it on the part of Roman 
authorities (Acts 18:15; 23:28-29). 

35 For a detailed overview of the composition of the types of foreigners and the nature of 
their lives in Rome, see Noy 2000, 157-267. 

36 ~— Laurence 20018, 175. 

37. The lingering effects of centuries long Romanization, prevails in well-meant notions such 
as “those subject to Roman rule, citizen or not, Christian or otherwise, benefited in tangi- 
ble ways, such as lawful travel within the empire. And temporal citizenship served both 
God’s and early Christians’ interests, affording individuals such as Paul certain civil rights 
and privileges” (Edwards 2009, 6). For criticism against Romanization as a scholarly tra- 
dition of emphasizing the perceived benefits of Roman rule while neglecting its brutality 
and domination of other people, see Mattingly 201 and Punt 2014, 81-104. 

38 Laurence 20012, 169. See also Spurr (1993) for the typical strategies inherent to imperial, 
colonizing rhetoric, including debasement, negation, and insubstantialization. 
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cultural, environmental, and historical settings. “Globalization has played 
out in broadly related ways in the past because people in antiquity reacted to 
influxes of new ideas, goods, and people in ways that were similar to the ways 
that people do today”.2° The same holds true for migration, as well: notwith- 
standing the unique and specific elements characterizing modern migration, 
migration has been part of human society since ancient times. 

It is of course not only territory that gets mapped, but identity, too—in 
the NT, often through the use of travel imagery. Myles argues that “the sur- 
plus that gives rise to the offensiveness of Jesus, adding substance to his per- 
ceived dangerousness and delinquency, is entwined with his homelessness, 
or more precisely, his status of displaced outsider’.*° His travels in the gos- 
pels brought him in contact not only with men, crowds, or the religious and 
eventually politically powerful. Specifically women in spatially mapped areas, 
such as a Syrophoenician (Matt 15:21-28) or a Samaritan woman (John 4), con- 
tributed to the mapping of his travels. Why these identifications, and more 
importantly, what was their significance, especially when they became “the” 
Syrophoenician and Samaritan women?*! Similar notions are present in the 
depiction of Jesus followers in the NT. When 1 Peter presents the Jesus follow- 
ers as mé&potxot and mapemidyjiot (aliens and exiles) and Hebrews depicts them 
as wanderers, looking “to enter the rest” (eiceAOetv cig tv xatdmavaw, Heb 4:1), 
the NT promotes the image of Jesus followers constantly on the move, or as a 
migratory movement, from an earlier stage.*” 

As noted earlier, traveling requires maps or at least benefits from maps; 
but traveling also creates maps. Even past exploratory travel of the so-called 
unknown had specific mapped notions of territory in mind. This does not 
mean that mapped travel implies stagnant notions, predetermined courses 
of action. For Kitromilides, the historicity of diasporas requires their under- 
standing in terms of a continuum of dynamic historical change. Diaspora, like 


39 = Jennings 20u, 153. 

40 Myles 2014, 2. Myles (2014, 3) is particularly scathing of the depoliticization of Jesus’ 
homelessness in biblical studies: “Homelessness is idealized in Jesus in a way that encour- 
ages us to divert our attention away from the social and political questions that should 
really be plaguing us: namely, why do some people become homeless? And more point- 
edly, how is the wider socio-economic and ideological—political system complicit in the 
production and marginalization of the homeless population?” 

41  Asinmigration discourse, in ancient times, gender was mapped and gender inform socio- 
cultural mapping; see, e.g., Ryan and Vacchelli 2013, 1-5. 

42 “Both the similarities and differences [between Jesus followers and the rest of pagan soci- 
ety] were substantial enough to justify the metaphor of sojourners to describe Jesus fol- 
lowers, a metaphor introduced by the author of the Letter of Diognetus” (Duff 2017, 245). 
See also Decock 2017, 129-50. 
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other forms of travel, is never static, and such communities change and trans- 
form over time, and subsequently adjust their plans and priorities.** Traveling 
requires space as much as it conjures up space by plotting and configuring 
it; both physically identifying and naming as with the so-called conquerors 
and discoverers of old, but also imagining and assigning that happens when 
labels are attached (such as the West, the East and the Orient; or, the global 
South or developing countries)—and, of course, none of these exist except in 
contra-distinction to or even in opposition to one another. Travels are closely 
associated with maps, but the notion of borders or boundaries is another char- 
acteristic vital for travels. 


4 Traveling as Crossing Boundaries 


Physical, geographical-plottable travels are embedded in and given meaning 
and significance through the construal of space. The construal of space, as 
much as the occupation of space, is a political act. Both are indicative of ide- 
ological positions but also contribute to ideological positions. What Said said 
about exiles, “Most people are principally aware of one culture, one setting, 
one home; exiles are aware of at least two, and this plurality of vision gives rise 
to an awareness of simultaneous dimensions, an awareness that—to borrow 
a phrase from music—is contrapuntal’,4+ can be expanded more broadly to 
(other) travelers, too.45 Although she focuses more on spatialized boundaries 
of structures, Weissenrieder, taking her cue on borders from German sociolo- 
gist Georg Simmel, argues that borders are not territory reliant; rather, a bor- 
der is a sociological fact and border zone, a communicative phenomenon.*® 
Borders are invested in linear, spatial limits so that their primary significance 
is to express mutual proportionality. Borders’ demarcation role is a commu- 
nicative function typical of human communication. As a spatial matter with 
social consequences, the border itself becomes a liminal position: “while 
demarcation divides two elements, as a limit it also combines them with each 


43 The conceptual legitimacy of phrases such “diaspora nations” is doubtful since it con- 
flates the notion of nation with diaspora although it is only in the former that the state 
more readily exercises a determinate role (Kitromilides 2008, 330). 

44 Said 2002, 186. 

45  “... diasporas are human inventions that can be understood only if studied along the 
entire time axis of their existence, or at least, as far back as we can go” (Rozen 2008, 32). 

46  Weissenrieder 2016, 1-15. 
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other”.*” Borders are constructed entities that serve purposes beyond them- 
selves, and organize rather than occupy space. Although used interchangea- 
bly with border, Weissenrieder prefers “boundary” which for her “signifies a 
demarcation, a limitation or constraint, which can be geographical, cultural, 
ethnic or religious”.4® Boundaries, then, not only mark out, but also construe 
and construct space, and create (the possibility of) travels. 

The politics behind journeys—and in front of journeys, in the sense of 
the politics generated by journeys—in an imperial context cannot avoid the 
accompanying elements of expansion, violence, and centrifugal/centripetal 
force, coercion by soldiers and others, enslavement, urbanization, and eco- 
logical damage, such as deforestation, and others. In the early days of Rome, 
migration and even intermarriage between Romans and Latins were unprob- 
lematic, but this changed by the fourth century BCE as the Romans and the 
elite in particular came to insist upon a specific identity.19 Travels, especially 
when imperially or divinely sanctioned, authorized the acquisition of land and 
the imposition of values, to the ostensible benefit of the recipients and with lit- 
tle if any recognition of the boisterous imposition and legitimated deprivation. 
“Given the technological constraints on transportation and communication in 
the ancient world, Rome had little choice but to govern through cities, and the 
empire consequently brought urbanization of all areas of the Mediterranean 
to new heights”.°° Increasingly, then, Rome erected borders and boundaries, 
only for them to be crossed, and in their crossing, to be re-erected and con- 
firmed, in support of the political value derived. 

Imperial-related texts and visual representations associated travel with 
conquest,®! not the least because usurping lands and resources of others had 


47  Weissenrieder (2016, 2, 6) translates Simmel’s “Indifferenzzustand von Defensive und 
Offensive” as “a condition of indifference between defence and offence”. She also points 
to the distinction between borders as invoked by nation state concepts, in contrast to 
“frontier” as the outlying aboriginal areas which signify both limits and possibility of 
movement, where “political power can only be used peripherally”. 

48  Weissenrieder (2016, 7) also quotes Paasi’s notion that “Boundaries are understood as 
structures that are produced, reproduced and contested in and between territorially 
bounded groupings of people”. Boundaries of course are not limited to spatial notions, 
and, in migration discourse, gender constitutes a particularly important boundary. See, 
e.g., Ryan and Vacchelli 2013, 1-5. On the feminization of migration as such, see Tittensor 
and Mansouri 2017, 11-25. See also above for gendered mapping and mapped gender. 

49  Sehlmeyer 2012, 2-3. 

50 Ando 1999, 30. Le Donne’s recent study observes how an ethnos was most commonly 
defined with reference to a polis in the first-century Mediterranean world (Le Donne 2017, 
3719). 

51 Laurence 20012, 168. 
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substantial economic and other material benefits. As Trajan’s column in Rome 
exemplifies, Empire on the move both required and pursued a colonizing per- 
spective regarding the conquest and destiny of those involved.5? The column’s 
reliefs show how the army received freedom of movement through barbarian 
territory devoid of such travel-enabling conveniences. “Rivers and bridges of 
course occupied an important place in traditional Roman perceptions of ritual 
space and liminality, and were seen to bound the empire’.5? The column's 
reliefs indicate that imperial travels paradoxically created boundaries by cross- 
ing them. A specifically strong topos in the literature of the time was Roman 
military virtue, particularly in its contrast with barbarian vice.5+ Imperial trav- 
els not only identified land as barbarian, but also associated social customs 
and values, contrasting imperial industriousness and barbarian laziness and 
insobriety, and in this further authorized the imperial case for its colonizing 
travel.55 

In the Empire, the impact of travels at times was wider-ranging, such as 
in first-century Roman Britain where identities came to be articulated differ- 
ently. Imperial promotion of mobility and connecting regional towns through 
roads created a demand for expressing identity beyond its local or birthplace- 
determination. Due to travels outside Britain, locals formulated regional iden- 
tities even if these were flexible and susceptible to change.°® Changes in the 
mobility and connectivity of the island of Britain defined its Romanization. 
“The major change can be seen to have been the creation of long-distance 
roads to promote mobility and the unity of a geographical area that had been 


52 As meta-narrative in the form of historical art for the urban conscience, the column’s 
reliefs in many ways are all about travel, “travel of emperor and army to win victories, 
explore new regions, meet new peoples and to collect the royal gold which went to pay 
for the massive building complex within which the column stood” (Coulston 2001, 126). 

53  Coulston 2001, 127. Caution was advised in any case, since “[r]iver deities observed human 
affairs with interest and could play an active part in war. If not correctly propitiated they 
could be hostile; but bridging rivers was also a form of victory won over them” (Coulston 
2001, 127-28). 

54 See Tacitus Ann. 1.68, 4.25; Mattern 1999, 204-5. 

55 As Coulston (2001, 129-30) explains, “the emperor and his army are victorious not only 
over the barbarian enemy and his fortresses, but also over the natural forces of rivers, 
forests and mountains, all with their potentially hostile genii. Roman bridges chain riv- 
ers with their cooperation, roads gird the mountains and force through the Carpathian 
passes. Forests are cleared so that the army may move inexorably forwards (and upwards) 
in ordered columns. The conflict is not simply between Romans and Dacians, Trajan and 
Decebalus. It is also a contest between Romans and barbarians, disciplina and pertur- 
batio, labor and inertia, imperial virtues and enemy perfidy, civilisation and untamed 
nature, urbanisation and wilderness”. 

56 Laurence 2001b, go-91. 
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ruled by regules (little kings)”.5” In Britain, imperial forces through a network 
of towns ensured fluidity in the movement of people, goods and capital. 

Travel to distant lands and the triumph over indigenous people is not 
uncommon in the nT.5° Not only were Empire and migration cross-linked 
and the one dependent upon and regulated by the other, they both appear to 
have left their mark on Paul as traveler, the migrant apostle. In 1 Thessalonians, 
Paul refers to his experiences in Philippi (2:2), encounters with assemblies in 
Judea (2:14), and the Thessalonian community’s role in Achaia and Macedonia 
(1:7-8). In 28, Paul expressed his frustration for not having been able to visit 
the Thessalonians but referred to Timothy who traveled as Paul’s substitute.°9 
The apocalyptic nature of Paul’s letters helps to clarify how Paul was using con- 
quering travel. On the one hand, apocalyptic with its ultimate, final, radical 
scenarios presents divine conquering travels (4:14-17), sudden and unexpected 
(5:2). On the other hand, Paul presents himself as the eminent emissary, the 
ultimate traveler within an apocalyptic context, collecting and leading the oth- 
ers toward the final journey (4:16-17). Even as he offers praise for and appeals 
to communal love and support (4:9—-12) in their own land, it is in anticipation 
of “conquering” other communities that Paul traveled and invited others to 
follow suit (as 1:8 seems to suggest already happened). While these and other 
images could be viewed as anti-imperial in one sense, Paul still tends to speak 
on the same terms as the empire, repeating or perhaps perpetuating an impe- 
rial discourse—and, in the process, he does not so much destabilize empire as 
he replaces it with another.®° 


57 Laurence 2001b, 91. 

58 See, e.g., Punt 2015, 145-47. In biblical studies, the mission narratives of many biblical 
texts (and the cultures that carried the texts with them on their journeys) can often be 
read as imperialist, sanctioning authoritative travelers and reducing all nations to obedi- 
ent student disciples of Jesus or the apostles (and, thus, their new representatives among 
the colonizers) (Dube 2000, 140-41). 

59 Earlier, the Thessalonians themselves apparently also traveled (1:8). The letter itself forms 
part of Paul’s broader program of missionary travels, acting as substitute for Paul’s con- 
quering presence and maintaining the dominance of his voice as expressed in the letter. 
See Stirewalt (2003) on the nature of Paul’s letters, particularly their formal, ambassado- 
rial style, and on their author’s assumed authority. 

60 Many Pauline letters refer to completed and impending visits. It remains to ask about the 
letters of Paul themselves: to what extent do these documents serve Pauline travels not 
only in the cause of identity (mind you, not acculturation) and imperialism? Are they in 
some sense exporting pre-packaged knowledge to “the colonies’, for dissemination and 
adapting, while dismissing the indigenous, home-grown as unimportant, secondary, of 
lesser quality? Sentiments such as “Biblical identity means solidarity with all other crea- 
tures, the respect for their otherness included. Their otherness is an essential part of their 
integrity, their independent and equal worth, and only in respecting that do we retain 
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5 Conclusion: Migration, Bible, Theology 


Even though migration and larger people movements are today viewed as 
exceptional, accidental and peripheral to a supposed normal course of history, 
and the effect of uncommon or extraordinary circumstances or event, migra- 
tion has become a basic feature of social life throughout the world today.®! 
The realization of the ongoing impact of religion, directly and indirectly, in 
modern society has led scholars of religionS* and theologians® to investigate 
intersections with migration.** Religious practices tend to play a major role in 
migrant family- and kinship-like communities worldwide, assisting migrants 
to come to terms with new social settings by providing ways in which to main- 
tain, create or recreate relations with those people and places they have had 
to leave behind.® Migrant people often imagine, sustain or create sentiments 
of belonging to a specific place, and conversely harboring the notion that the 
place belong to them. Such relatedness resembles the constructed nature of 
family- and kinship networks, and are dependent on emotions as much as 
statements and practices of morality, rights, and obligations.6* However, reli- 
gious practices not only cross some boundaries but also (re)establish others, 
which means that religious practices can play stabilizing as well as unsettling 
roles. “Although nation states have long sought to foster or impose religious 
homogeneity to unite their citizenry, diverse processes of international migra- 
tion have sustained religious pluralism’.®’ In the end, as Padilla and Phan note, 
“migration cannot be fully understood without a serious and rigorous exami- 
nation of how religious factors have played an influential role in it”.®® 


and maintain our own integrity and identity” (Georgi 1995, 68) may not always be derived 
from the biblical texts themselves. 

61 Benmayor and Skotnes 2005, 4. For more detailed discussions on reasons for modern-day 
migrations, see the contributions in Portes and DeWind 2007), as well as the very useful 
introductory chapter, Portes and DeWind 2007A, 3-26. 

62 Rytter and Olwig 2oub; Saunders, Fiddian-Qasmiyeh, and Snyder 2016. 

63 Cruz 2014; Padilla and Phan 2014b. 

64 Fora brief account of the role of migratory travel in the Islamic tradition, see, e.g., Hussain 
2014, 173-86. 

65 _ Rytter and Olwig 201, 24. 

66 This ongoing negotiation of relatedness through stimulating spiritual ties typically 
strengthen existing family relations or offer alternative kin-like relationships. Religious 
practices can play a central role with notions of spiritual sisters or brothers (Rytter and 
Olwig 2011, 13). 

67 DeWind 2016, 7. 

68 Padilla and Phan 20148, 1. 
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Travel rhetoric’s prevalence in the NT requires attention for how this dis- 
course is constructed, involving boundaries, borders and mapping as elements 
in such discursive constructions. The politics of biblical travels, then, is not 
first and foremost situated in overt political claims about exercising power 
over others, or in covert, ideological posturing, but rather in the subtle invok- 
ing of boundaries, in the almost unobtrusive mapping out of space. Power and 
ideological claims soon follow, of course, but the first political steps of travels 
in the NT start with borders and boundaries as markers as well as constructors 
of space. And, finally, while it is good that theoretical investigations start to 
acknowledge the reciprocal value of modern-day migration and biblical travels 
studies, especially when it comes to the importance of maps and boundaries 
in those contexts, the scholarly conversation’s imposition of discursive borders 
and boundaries on these investigations requires more investigation.®9 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus’s Roman Antiquities as a 
Comparative Text for Luke—Acts 


Carl R. Holladay 


The use of Dionysius of Halicarnassus’s Roman Antiquities as a valuable text 
for illuminating Luke—Acts illustrates some of the problems and possibilities 
of using Greek and Roman classical texts to interpret the New Testament. This 
chapter focuses on Dionysius’s account of the trial of Gaius Marcius Coriolanus 
and how it can inform our reading of Luke’s account of the trials of Paul in 
Acts 21-26. 

Linguistic connections between Dionysius and Acts are noted by J). 
Wettstein, who adduces napasodvat twa in Ant. Rom. 7.53.2 as a pertinent par- 
allel to Luke's use of yapi@ec8at twa in Acts 25:16.? In his 1967 essay “Aequitas 
Romana: Notes sur Actes 25,16”, Jacques Dupont mentions the same text,? but 
in the discussion of Luke’s technical legal terminology (280¢, yapi@opat, xaty- 
Yopew/KatHYOpOS, KATA TPdTWTOV, TOTMOG, AMOACYIa/a&moACYEopal, EyKANLA, Sto- 
xodw), he also adduces Ant. Rom. 7.58.1, 3: 


But the tribunes, after consulting together, charged [Coriolanus] with 
aiming at tyranny and ordered him to come prepared to make his defence 
against that charge (xai mpd¢ tavtyy Exerevov Hxeww Thy aitiav dmoAcyyadpe- 
vov). For they were unwilling to confine their accusation (16 ¢yxAnLa) toa 
single point ... but were scheming to obtain for themselves the authority 
to bring any charges (eyxoAetv) they wished against Marcius ... After this 
the preliminary decree for the trial was drawn up and Marcius was given 


1 This chapter honors the scholarly career of Johan C. Thom whose careful, sophisticated 
scholarship in Hellenistic philosophy and others aspects of the Greco-Roman world has been 
immensely beneficial to New Testament scholars and other specialists in early Christianity; 
whose editorial work on Novum Testamentum has been uniformly superb; and whose schol- 
arly leadership in South Africa and in the international scholarly community more broadly 
has been especially notable. I am grateful to David Balch, who read an earlier version of this 
chapter and offered many helpful suggestions. 

2 Wettstein 1751-1752, 2:628. 

3 Dupont 1967, 542, n. 46. 
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time till the third market-day to prepare his defence (ig nupacxevty THs 
amodoytas).4 


Dupont also refers to Ant. Rom. 7.26.1, in which the tribunes, after calling an 
assembly of the people, acquaint them with Coriolanus’s speech before the 
senate, and then summon him to defend himself (xal tov dvdpa eig &modoyiav 
excdovv).> 

In the final section of the article “La justice romaine”, Dupont rehearses the 
evidence from Roman legal texts, beginning with The Twelve Tables, along 
with the testimony from Greek and Roman writers such as Cicero, that pertain 
to Acts 25:16. Noting Wettstein’s reference to Dionysius’s report of Coriolanus’s 
trial, Dupont observes: 


The situation [Coriolanus’s career, concluding with his trial and exile] 
presents a certain analogy with that of Paul: in both cases it is the transfer 
of a case from one jurisdiction to another. In principle, Coriolanus is only 
answerable to the Senate, as Paul is answerable only to Roman justice. 
The senators are reluctant to refer Coriolanus’s case to the tribunal of the 
people and they do so only with the consent of the person concerned; 
Festus refuses to turn Paul over to the Sanhedrin, unless he agrees. The 
terminology is not identical: the senators are reluctant to “deliver” (napa- 
Sodvat [53], maeadiddvat [57]) Coriolanus to his enemies; Festus does not 
want to “offer” (yapt@ec8at) Paul to his adversaries. Missing, above all, in 
the account of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is an appeal to a juridical prin- 
ciple comparable to that of Acts 25:16.” 


In this chapter, I explore Dupont’s suggestion that there is a “certain anal- 
ogy” between the trial of Coriolanus as reported by Dionysius and the Lukan 
account of Paul's trial(s) in Acts 21-26. I am especially interested in methodo- 
logical issues that arise when Dionysius’s Roman Antiquities is used as a com- 
parative text for reading Luke—Acts. 

First, I summarize Dionysius’s account of Coriolanus as a way of estab- 
lishing the broader literary context in which he reports events relating to the 
trial. Next, I mention the later accounts of Coriolanus’s trial and banishment 


4 Here, I quote the excerpt from Earnest Cary’s LCL text and translation, instead of the French 
version in Dupont 1967, 538. 

5 Dupont 1967, 538, n. 34. 

6 Dupont 1967, 541-50. 

7 Dupont 1967, 547. My translation. 
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provided by Cicero, Livy, and Plutarch. Then, taking up Dupont’s suggestion, 
I identify some linguistic and thematic connections between Dionysius and 
Luke in their respective treatments of the trials of Coriolanus and Paul. These 
include (1) language, (2) speeches, and (3) concern for legal procedures. Finally, 
I mention some of the methodological issues involved in using Dionysius as a 
comparative text for interpreting Luke—Acts. I conclude with some brief obser- 
vations about moving the discussion forward. 


1 Coriolanus in the Roman Antiquities 


Dionysius treats Coriolanus in the section of Roman Antiquities (6.22-end of 
Book 11) that deals with securing the republic (494-440 BCE). It is a period 
of civil strife, with ongoing tensions between patricians and plebeians (what 
Roman historians call the Conflict of the Orders), and battles against the Volsci 
and other neighboring peoples including the Sabines, Auruni, and Aequi.® 
Prominent attention is given to events leading to the first secession (or, the first 
sedition, in 494 BCE), including efforts to resolve the crisis (6.45-48). Debates 
in the senate feature some patricians who support efforts to negotiate with 
the seceders, and others who oppose conceding to their demands. Agrippa 
Menenius Lanatus, a former consul (503 BCE) with pro-plebeian sympathies, 
plays a leading role in negotiating a settlement (6.87—89), which includes the 
appointment of plebeian tribunes, along with the annual selection of magis- 
trates from among plebeians to adjudicate conflicts. After the secession, fur- 
ther Roman attacks on the Volsci include the siege of Corioli, the “mother-city” 
of the Volsci, and further actions against the Antiates. 

Within this section of the Roman Antiquities, Dionysius introduces Gaius 
Marcius Coriolanus into the story in three places: 6.92-94, the report of his 
military valor against the Volsci on the basis of which he receives the surname 
Coriolanus; 7.19—67, his controversial role in events following the first seces- 
sion, and his clashes with the plebeians that led to his trial and banishment; 
and 8.1-62, his role as a military leader in the Volscian attack against Rome 
and his eventual decision, in response to an appeal by his wife and mother, 
to reconcile with Rome; the events that led to his death; and a retrospective 
assessment of his tumultuous career. 


8 See Raaflaub, 2005a, whose title Social Struggles in Archaic Rome: New Perspectives on the 
Conflicts of the Orders indicates the theme of the various studies included in this collection 
of essays. 
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The beginning of Book 7 focuses on events generally dated to the early fifth 
century BCE, especially the famine resulting from a corn shortage that began 
during the first secession. The senate responds to the crisis by appointing 
embassies to secure corn from other regions. The continuing tension between 
patricians and plebeians is a recurrent theme. Socio-political issues such as the 
abolition of debts and redistribution of land remain in the forefront. The terms 
of settlement of the first secession, including measures to ensure the rights of 
plebeians, are constantly debated, with each side typically accusing the other 
of acting in bad faith. 

Coriolanus reappears in the narrative at 7.19, when the consuls, with the 
senate’s approval, decide to launch an attack against their neighboring ene- 
mies. Such an effort, they think, will unite patricians and plebeians against 
a common enemy. One army, consisting of patrician volunteers and a few 
plebeians, is commanded by Coriolanus, well-known for his earlier valor. He 
now achieves a victory at Antium in which his army seizes corn, along with 
slaves and cattle, thereby providing temporary relief in Rome. Meanwhile, the 
senate’s efforts to obtain grain from outside sources are successful, creating a 
surplus. Some patricians argue that grain should be made available to the ple- 
beians at lower prices in order to allay some of their continuing resentment. 
Others think the plebeians should be charged higher prices in order to teach 
them a lesson on how a just government functions. 

At this point in the narrative, Coriolanus is identified as a member of the 
oligarchic group who opposed mollifying the plebeians, mainly because they 
had not supported him earlier when he stood for the consulship (7.21). The ple- 
beians remain suspicious of Coriolanus’s patrician connections. Rather than 
working behind the scenes to reduce tensions, Coriolanus remains outspoken, 
receiving support from a group of young patricians. When Coriolanus is given 
a chance to speak before the senate, he gives a lengthy, incendiary speech 
(7.22-24), in which he viciously attacks the original seceders. He accuses them 
of tyrannical motives in demanding tribunician powers, and of not keeping 
the agreement that ended the first secession. The seceders, he insists, should 
never have been appeased in the first place. As a consequence, they should be 
charged higher prices for grain. 

The galvanizing effects of Coriolanus’s speech and the events leading to his 
trial and banishment are reported in Ant. Rom. 7.25-67. In the swirl of con- 
troversy following the speech, the senate deliberates, with some supporting, 
others opposing Coriolanus (7.25). Strife between patricians and plebeians 
continues. Coriolanus remains recalcitrant as his opponents try to bring him 
to trial. His opponents debate what charges should be brought against him, 
whether to require him to answer only for what he said in his senate speech 
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or to bring a general charge of tyranny. Coriolanus finally agrees to stand trial. 
Jockeying over trial logistics eventually results in a decision to hold a trial before 
the entire populace. Coriolanus is given until the “third market day’, i.e., two 
or three weeks, to prepare his case. At the trial, Marcus Minucius Augurinus, 
the elder consul, argues for Coriolanus’s acquittal. Coriolanus gives a brief 
review of his own career and displays his battle scars, a dramatic gesture that 
gains the crowd’s sympathy. Generals and other plebeians whom Coriolanus 
names as character witnesses also testify on his behalf. Decius, the plebeian 
tribune, noting that the senate has already acquitted Coriolanus for his con- 
troversial senate speech, introduces a new charge—that Coriolanus misused 
booty gained in a recent battle. This new charge helps sway the crowd against 
Coriolanus. Finally, a vote is taken by the twenty-one tribes assembled, with 
only nine votes for Coriolanus’s acquittal, which effectively decides his perma- 
nent banishment. Afterward, Coriolanus displays great equanimity, is escorted 
home to say goodbye to his wife and family, and departs to a place unknown. 

Reviewing the trial of Coriolanus, Dionysius sees its significance as being the 
first time a patrician had been summoned before the tribunal of the plebeians, 
a practice that became customary. Accordingly, the whole episode, Dionysius 
insists, should be seen as a great plebeian victory in which the people gained 
power while the aristocracy lost both prestige and power. Dionysius also 
defends his detailed account of the Coriolanus episode because it illustrates 
“the causes and outcome of the first sedition that arose among the Romans 
after the expulsion of the kings” (7.66). On the whole, Dionysius concludes, the 
Roman commonwealth managed to balance the competing interests of both 
patricians and plebeians in spite of the numerous power struggles in which the 
rights and privileges of each side were hotly debated (7.66). 

Dionysius’s next mention of Coriolanus occurs during the consulship 
of Gaius Julius Iulus and Publius Pinarius Rufus (489-488 BCE) when the 
Volscian leader Tullus Attius (LCL, or, Attius Tullius) decides to attack Rome 
(8.1-4). Still resentful of being banished, Coriolanus agrees to align with the 
Volsci, and gives a speech in which he rehearses his career as a Roman military 
leader and explains the events leading to his trial and exile; he also outlines a 
strategy for attacking Rome (8.5-8). After declaring war on Rome, the Volsci 
begin military action under the leadership of Tullus Attius and Coriolanus 
(8.u-12). A series of Volscian victories culminates with Coriolanus’s arrival at 
Rome (8.17-21). With the whole city in fear, the senate sends a delegation of 
ex-consul senators to meet with Coriolanus and seek reconciliation (8.22). One 
of the senators, Marcus Minucius, an anti-plebeian, gives a speech (8.23—28) 
in which he acknowledges the wrongs inflicted on Coriolanus and reports the 
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senate’s willingness to annul the sentence of permanent exile. He issues two 
sobering threats: the Volsci cannot defeat Rome, and such an action against 
Rome will anger the gods. Coriolanus responds that he can never forgive Rome 
for its actions against him, warning that the populace cannot be trusted. He 
lays down two conditions for reconciliation: Rome must (1) return all the land 
taken from the Volsci, and (2) enter a league of perpetual friendship with the 
Volsci, extending to them permanent citizenship. Coriolanus gives them thirty 
days to decide (8.29-35). 

Coriolanus resumes his attack against Latin cities, seizing seven cities in 
thirty days. Rome refuses the conditions laid down by Coriolanus but decides 
to send ten ex-consuls as envoys to convince Coriolanus to relax his demands, 
but to no avail (8.37). After several other efforts, Roman women take action 
under the leadership of a noblewoman Valeria, who decides to enlist the ser- 
vices of Coriolanus’s mother Veturia and his wife Volumnia (8.39). With sen- 
ate approval, the women go to Coriolanus who receives them in an emotional 
reunion (8.44). Coriolanus reiterates his demands, and Veturia gives a speech 
in which she offers several maxims along the lines of “better a bad peace than 
a good war” (8.48-53). She chides Coriolanus for his continuing resentment 
against Rome and rehearses all the sacrifices she has made for him as his 
mother and all the grief he has brought her. 

Coriolanus finally relents and offers several proposals to end the stale- 
mate (8.54). On hearing this news, Rome is jubilant and decides to honor the 
women. Meanwhile, Coriolanus returns to Volscian territory, where he distrib- 
utes booty to his soldiers, keeping none for himself (8.57). But the jealousy 
that Tullus Attius had long nursed against Coriolanus surfaces again, and he 
plots to overthrow Coriolanus. He appoints a day on which Coriolanus will 
appear before the people in order to resign his command and stand trial for 
treason. Behind the scenes, Tullus Attius organizes ringleaders to carry out his 
plan to do away with Coriolanus. On the day of the trial, Tullus Attius comes 
forward to the tribunal, accuses Coriolanus of misdeeds, and urges the people 
to depose him if he refuses to relinquish his position (8.58). 

When Coriolanus ascends to the tribunal to make his defense, a great clamor 
breaks out that prevents him from speaking. Crowds begin to shout “Hit him’, 
and in the melee, Coriolanus is stoned to death. Great lamentation follows, 
with sympathizers recalling Coriolanus’s great deeds and vowing to apprehend 
the culprits. They also lament the “killing of a man, a general, by an act of vio- 
lence without a trial”. Coriolanus’s soldiers arrange a fitting funeral procession, 
offer the appropriate sacrifices, gather his remains and bury them, marking his 
burial site with a grand monument (8.59). 
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Dionysius’s account concludes with a retrospective summary of Corio- 
lanus’s career (8.60), and a review of his character flaws including his “passion 
for exact and extreme justice” (8.61). Dionysius also notes that five hundred 
years have elapsed since Coriolanus’s death, but that his memory survives, 
and that he is still celebrated as a pious and just man (8.62). Dionysius closes 
this chapter of his story by noting the danger the Volsci and Aequi had posed 
under Coriolanus’s command—a danger that almost destroyed the Roman 
commonwealth. 


2 Other Accounts of Coriolanus 


Other reports (or mentions) of Coriolanus’s trial are given by Cicero (106-43 
BCE), Livy (59 BCE-17 CE), and Plutarch (ca. 50-120 CE).9 

In Cicero, Brutus, there is a brief mention of Coriolanus who was “exiled by 
an ungrateful people’ (10.42). 

In his account (Hist. 2.33-40), Livy treats events during the consulship of 
Titus Geganius and Publius Minucius Augurinus (492-491 BCE, Hist. 2.34.1). 
These include the grain crisis caused by crop failures (2.34.2—3); the consuls’ 
efforts to obtain grain from other sources (2.34.3-6); the senate’s debate about 
the price to charge plebeians for newly acquired grain from Sicily (2.34.7); the 
characterization of Coriolanus as “an enemy to the tribunician power” (2.34.9); 
Coriolanus’s anti-plebeian speech before the senate (2.34.9—-11); Coriolanus’s 
opposition to alleviating the needs of the plebeians (2.35.1-3); the popular 
demand that Coriolanus be brought to trial (2.35.4—5); Coriolanus’s failure to 
appear on the day of the hearing (2.35.6); the condemnation of Coriolanus 
in his absence (damnatus absens, 2.35.6); Coriolanus’s being sent into exile 
with the Volsci (2.35.6); Coriolanus’s alliance with the Volsci to attack Rome 
(2.36—40); supplication by Veturia and Volumnia (2.40.1-9); end of Coriolanus 
(2.40.10—12). 

Two notable features of Livy’s account, especially compared with Plutarch’s 
later account, is his simple mention of a trial without giving the details, and his 
report of Coriolanus’s being condemned in absentia. 


g Fora rehearsal of the diverse ancient sources in which traditions about Coriolanus are pre- 
served, see Mommsen 1870; for a compact summary of how these literary references contrib- 
uted to the ancient portrait of Coriolanus, see Ogilvie 1965, 314-16; for a succinct listing of the 
relevant ancient sources, along with modern historical treatments of Coriolanus, see Salmon 
1930, 96; Pelling 1977. 
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In Plutarch’s account—the longest of the three—Coriolanus is paired with 
Alciabides. Most historians agree that Dionysius’s account was Plutarch’s 
sole source.!° 

As one might expect, Plutarch provides an extensive account of Coriolanus’s 
life, beginning with his early life in which his mother was a formative influ- 
ence, and extending until his death (Plutarch, Cor. 39.45). In its overall con- 
tours, however, Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus echoes many of the themes of 
Dionysius’s account, thereby reinforcing the impression that Dionysius served 
as his main source. 

In response to a severe food shortage, which triggers a crisis that pitted the 
poor populace against the rich, Coriolanus resists the demands of the plebe- 
ians (Cor. 12-13). Tensions between Coriolanus and the populace escalate when 
his candidacy for consul is rejected (Cor. 14-15). When grain from other parts 
of Italy and Sicily finally arrives, the senate convenes in order to decide how 
to proceed. Speaking to the senate, Coriolanus takes a hard line against the 
populace, insisting that their motives are ignoble and that making concessions 
to them will only fuel their efforts to undermine the patricians’ power. Not sur- 
prisingly, his provocative remarks create an uproar in the city that pits plebe- 
ians against patricians, with eventual demands for Coriolanus to appear before 
the plebeians and defend himself. This he does but maintains his defiant tone 
(Cor. 18.3-4), which prompts the tribune Sicinius to proclaim that Coriolanus 
“was condemned to death” (dvoryopedoag ws 8evatos, Cor. 18.4) by the tribunes, 
whereupon the aediles are instructed to take him to the Tarpeian rock and 
throw him down the cliff. The patricians come to his rescue and get the trib- 
unes to agree “not to use violence and put [Coriolanus] to death without a 
trial, but to surrender him and refer his case to the people” (t@ dypyw, Cor. 18.6). 
Defending their actions in rescuing Coriolanus from the people, the patricians 
ask, “What then is your purpose, and what do you mean, by thus dragging one 
of the foremost men of Rome, without a trial (dvev xpicews), to a savage and 
illegal punishment (Ei tipwpiav apn xat mapdvopov, Cor. 18.7)?” 

Accordingly, Coriolanus is summoned to appear before the citizens (tovd¢ 
moAttas) on the third market-day (Cor. 18.8). Coriolanus “asked the tribunes 
what the accusations against him were, and on what charge he would be tried 
if they led him before the people” (Cor. 20.1). They reply that the charge was 
“tyranny” (tupavvic). Coriolanus agrees to go before the people (tov dijpov) to 
“make his defense” (&noAoyynaduevoc), neither objecting to a trial nor, if found 


10 So, Mommsen 1870; Schwartz 1905, col. 943. This is commonly accepted, e.g., Russell 1963, 
21; Pelling 1979, 74; Pelling 2002 (1977), 387; Usher 1982, 837, n. 141. The sections that cor- 
relate with each other are Plutarch, Cor. 14-22, which closely follow Dionysius, Ant. Rom. 
7.21-64 (see Plutarch’s Lives, LCL 4:149, n. 2). 
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guilty, to “any form of punishment’, yet insisting that the charge be limited to 
tyranny. But when the people meet, the tribunes insist that votes be cast not 
by centuries but by tribes. But here, a significant change occurs; the charge 
of tyranny is dropped because it could not be proven; instead a decision is 
made to focus on Coriolanus’s incendiary speech before the senate (Cor. 20.3). 
To this is added another charge: Coriolanus’s misuse of the spoils taken from 
the country of Antium (Cor. 20.3). When the vote by tribe is taken, a guilty 
verdict is rendered by a majority of three (Cor. 20.4), resulting in the penalty 
of permanent exile. Coriolanus accepts the decision stoically, goes home, 
soothes the disappointment of his mother and wife and leaves the city accom- 
panied by a body of patricians (Cor. 21.3). The latter part of Plutarch’s life of 
Coriolanus is devoted to his alliance with the Volsci in leading an attack on 
Rome (Cor. 22-39). 


3 Dionysius’s Account of Coriolanus’s Trial and the Account of 
Paul’s Trials in Luke—Acts 


When Dupont sees a “certain analogy” between Dionysius’s treatment of 
Coriolanus’s trial and the Lukan account in Acts 21-26, he does not suggest a 
direct relationship in which Luke uses Dionysius as a literary source; nor does 
he imply Dionysius’s influence upon Luke comparable to the way in which 
Josephus was influenced directly by Dionysius’s Roman Antiquities.“ While it 
might be beneficial to compare Luke’s account of Paul’s trial with the treat- 
ment of Coriolanus’s trial by Plutarch, who is closer in time to Luke—Acts, it 
is still worthwhile to compare Luke with Dionysius. For one thing, Plutarch’s 
use of Dionysius as his primary literary source shows that Dionysius’s Roman 
Antiquities was well-known and influential among Jiterati in the late first and 
early second century CE. If Plutarch used it, this increases the likelihood that 
someone as well-read as Luke might have known it. 

It is not necessary for Luke to have directly used, or even to have known, 
Dionysius as a literary source in order to employ Roman Antiquities as an 
illuminating text for interpreting Luke—Acts. This is illustrated in the work 
of David Balch, whose innovative investigations of Dionysius’s writings over 
several decades have shown multiple ways in which the Roman Antiquities 


11 See Cowan 2018, 475-97, who argues for a direct relationship: “Josephus had read 
Dionysius and composed his work with Dionysius’s presentation of the Romans in 
mind” (495). 
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can illuminate various features of Luke—Acts.!2 Convinced that Luke stands 
in the same historiographical tradition to which Dionysius belongs—political 
history—Balch tends to portray ways in which Dionysius’s discussion of the 
conflict between patricians and plebeians “prefigures” what occurs a century 
or so later in Luke—Acts. Balch also finds thematic and linguistic similarities 
between Dionysius and Luke, for example, in their interest in multiple ethnici- 
ties and their common sympathy for outsiders and foreigners.!5 Even so, Balch 
is primarily interested in Dionysius as a valuable historical source that enables 
him to sketch the socio-political landscape during the early Empire, in par- 
ticular the tensions between patricians and plebeians, rich and poor, citizens 
and foreigners, all of which inform Luke’s worldview and figure as prominent 
influences on his portrayal of Jesus and the early church. 

Like Balch, Eckhard Pliimacher sees both Dionysius and Luke—Acts oper- 
ating within the same historiographical tradition, namely, political history.!+ 
Nor does Plitmacher posit a relationship of direct literary dependence. 
Instead, he emphasizes how Dionysius’s strategy of using speeches in Roman 
Antiquities provides a helpful analogy for understanding how the mission 
speeches in Acts 10 and 13 advance Luke’s aim of establishing the legitimacy of 
the Torah-free gentile church. Just as Dionysius used speeches by major figures 
who were prominent in the origin and rise of Rome to identify the founda- 
tional causes (qitiat) of the tensions between patricians and plebeians, and 
how these were eventually resolved, so does Luke use the mission speeches to 
report the testimony of the apostles, most notably Peter, and later Paul himself, 
to establish a connection with Jesus’s own mission and teaching. Like Dionysius, 
Luke uses the speeches to identify and explain the foundational causes of the 
church's gradual emergence as a law-free, Gentile church. Pliimacher sees an 
analogous literary function in the speeches of each writer—to convey what 
each author thinks are the most persuasive arguments at play in their respec- 
tive stories. 


12 Balch 2015 includes essays, beginning in the 1980s, showing how reading Dionysius 
can inform and clarify our understanding of Luke—Acts. See especially ch. 6, “Political 
Friendship in the Historian Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities” (pp. 18-34), 
which focuses on the sections in Roman Antiquities treating Coriolanus. See Cancik 2016, 
whose appreciative, probing review of Contested Ethnicities offers some incisive critique; 
also Balch 2016; 2020. 

13. See Balch 2015, 1, 34 (“Dionysius and Luke—Acts ... two Greek authors forging new political 
identities in the Roman Empire”), 85 (“Dionysius’ Roman Antiquities belongs to the genre 
of ancient history, to which Luke—Acts is indebted”). 

14 ~~ Pliimacher 1993. 

15 Plitmacher 1993, 171: “Lukas diirfte nun freilich kaum von Dionys abhangig gewesen sein’. 
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3.1 Legal Language 

For the purposes of comparing Dionysius’s account of Coriolanus’s trial with 
Luke's account of Paul’s trials in Acts 21-26, it is worth noting how much reso- 
nance there is between Luke’s language and that of Dionysius in their respective 
accounts. As already noted, for Dupont, Luke’s use of yapi@eoOat in Acts 25:16 is 
similar to Dionysius’s use of napadodvat.!6 As for the legal terminology in Luke— 
Acts identified by Dupont, Dionysius also uses 280¢, but infrequently in his 
account of the trial” Luke’s use of “accused/accuser” (xatyyopéw/xatyyopos) 
finds numerous counterparts in Dionysius’s description of the trial.!® “Defense” 
(damoAoyia) is used frequently, especially in relation to Coriolanus’s defense of 
himself.!9 “Charge” (€yxAnya) also occurs.2° Beyond these terms that occur in 
Acts 25:16, Dionysius displays a wide range of other legal terms or phrases.?! 


16 = Dupont 1967, 542, n. 46; Ant. Rom. 7.53.2; cf. 7.36.1 napadoow ent Savetw. 

17. ~— Ant. Rom. 7.35.4; 7.38.45 7.55-1; 7-65.1-2. Dionysius shows more explicit interest in “the law” 
(vOLL0¢, 7.30.33 7.26.2; 7.36.3; 7.40.1; 7.41.1; 7.41.2; 7.41.4; 7.42.2} 7.52.1; 7.64.6) or what is “law- 
ful’ (voutos, 7.30.4; 7.38.1; 7.39.2). 

18 — KATHYOPEW 7.27.1; 7.29.25 7.29.33 7-34.33 7-58.15 KATHYOPOS 7.34.2; 7.36.2; 7.40.1; 7.51.2; KATHY O- 
pyea 7.64.1. 

19 = dMoAOY ict 7.26.1; 7.27.2-3; 7.28.1; 7.34.25 7.36.45 7-38.15 7.45.33 AMOAC EOLA 7.34.1; 7.58.1. 

20 = €yKAN[Mel 7.29.2; 7.58.1-2; EyKOAEW 7.29.4. 

21 &dipa, “wrong done’, “a wrong” (= Lat. inuria) 7.29.5; 7.30.1; dxpitov &noxtetvelv Emvyel- 
podvtec, “attempting to put to death without a trial”, 7.31.1; 7.36.1 (tov vopov ... 6¢ odx EX TOV 
TOAITaV obbeva amoKTeEtvant &xprtov); 7.50.3 (in a speech by Appius Claudius: éxpttov émeyel- 
pycev aroxtetvat); 7.52.6 (Appius Claudius: “let him be punished after being tried ... as the 
law directs”); d&xpttoc, “untried”, “without a trial’, 7.36.2; aitla, “charge”, “grounds for com- 
plaint’, 7.29.3; 7.58.1; 7.62.3; cf. BDAG, 31 s.v. aitla; aitidouct, “to charge’, “bring a charge’, 
7.58.1; dmtoddw, “acquit”, 7.34.3; 7.62.3; 7.64.6; diabaMrw, “charge”, 7.28.2; 7.29.2; 7.31.45 7-54-53 
dtaBory, “charge” (n.), 7.27.3; 7.31.3; 7-58.1; Sucaotiptov, “court of justice’, 7.39.2; 7.47.25 7-521} 
Stace, “judge” (n.), 7.34.3; 7.36.2; 7.51.2; diy, ‘justice’, 7.30.4; 7.42.2, “trial’, 7.36.4; 7.41.53 
7.51.2; 7.62.3; 7.65.2; dixatog, “principle of justice’, 7.30.3; 7.32.1; 7.40.2; 7.41.1; 7.41.6; Syoota- 
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aia, “dissension’, “sedition’, 7.42.1; &doto<, “given up, delivered over, surrendered’, 7.53.2; 
émOavatiog, “condemned to death’, 7.35.4; waptus, uaptupss, “witness”, “witnesses”, 7.27.2— 
33 7-28.1; 7.51.2; 60x06, “oath’, 7.39.2; 7.40.2} 7.47.2; Tapayyerw, “summon”, 7.38.1; TIUWeld, 
“punishment”, 7.34.2; 7.36.2; 7.51.2-3; 7.53.2; TMeoBovAevua, “preliminary decree” (see Cary 
1937, Xxv-xxviii, on this problematic procedure) 7.38.3; 7.39.1; 7-39-33 7-40-15 7.41.2; 7.57.1— 
2; 7.58.1; 7.58.3-4; Mpo8etvat Sixyyv, “appoint (set) a trial’, 7.36.2; otdotc, “sedition’, 7.38.3; 
7.42.2; 7.54.5; TUPAVVIKOS, XTA, “befitting a tyrant, despot’, 7.30.4; 7.36.2; 7.4.4.2; 7-45-43 7.46.4; 
7.58.1; 7.62.4; Eva voniog éotiy, Etoipoc eva Sixny, “ready to stand trial in a place appointed 
by law”, 7.34.4; Umatog, “(Roman) consul”, 7.26.4; 7.27.3; 7.30.2; 7.36.1; 7.36.2} 7.37-1} 7-37-45 
7.39.1; 7-411; 7.46.1; 7.47-1} 7-50.45 7.54.3; Omattioc, “under accusation, called to account’, 
7.36.2; wo obdevog aTLXnTOVT! THY TEpl TAC XpICEIC voLiLwv, “privileges the law allowed in 
connection with trials”, 7.38.1. 
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3.2 Speeches 

Another conspicuous feature of Dionysius’s account of Coriolanus’s trial is the 
amount of narrative space that he devotes to speeches.” At the conclusion of 
his account of the Coriolanus episode, Dionysius summarizes his account by 
saying: “such were the causes and such was the outcome of the first sedition 
that arose among the Romans after the expulsion of the kings’.?5 Insisting that 
events of historical consequence deserve to be reported in detail, Dionysius 
defends his attempt to identify the causes that led to the events, including the 
motives of the main characters. Observing that some historians extensively 
report the details of military battles while ignoring the speeches of the major 
figures, Dionysius insists that he “thought it necessary above all things to report 
the speeches which the heads of both parties made upon that occasion”.*4 


3.3 Legal Procedures 

Since Dionysius regards the conflict between patricians and plebeians, within 
which the trial of Coriolanus plays a pivotal role, as a consequential event in 
the early history of Rome, he not only reports it in detail but also gives close 
attention to procedural issues. Repeated references are made to the rule of 
law (vouos). Typical of Dionysius’s nomistic emphasis is Minucius’s question, 
“What law (motw vou) gives plebeians the right to punish any of the patricians 
with death or banishment?” (7.30.3). His insistence that the plebeians’ efforts 
have no basis in “the old laws” (ot moAatoi vouot) or in recent agreements made 
with the senate underscores his claim that “to transgress the bounds prescribed 


22 See Walbank 1985. 

23 Ant. Rom. 7.66.1. 

24 Ant. Rom. 7.66.3. Dionysius reports the following speeches in his account of Coriolanus’s 
trial: Coriolanus’s speech to the senate (7.22.1-24.3); speech of Minucius, the elder consul 
(7.28.1-32.3); brief remarks of Gaius Sicinius Bellutus to Coriolanus (7.34.1), followed by 
Dionysius’s summary of what Sicinius said (7.35.3); summary of Lucius Junius Brutus’s 
remarks to Sicinius (7.36.1-2); Sicinius’s brief remarks (7.36.3-4); Minucius’s remarks to 
the leaders of the people (7.38.3—4); speech to the senate by Decius, tribune of the ple- 
beians (7.40.1-47.2); speech to the senate by Appius Claudius, “enemy of the plebeians’, 
opposing the passing of the preliminary decree (7.48.1-53.6); summary of a speech to the 
senate by Manius Valerius, a senator, urging harmony (7.54.1-6), then a report in direct 
address of Manius Valerius’s speech (7.55.1-56.4); Coriolanus’s brief remarks to the senate 
(7.57.1-2); summary of Minucius’s speech at Coriolanus’s trial (7.60.1-5); brief summary 
of Sicinius’s remarks at Coriolanus’s trial (7.61.1); brief summary of Minucius’s remarks 
(7.61.2); summary of Coriolanus’s defense (7.62.1-2); and a speech by Decius (7.63.1-4). 

Speeches are equally prominent in Dionysius’s report of Coriolanus’s activities in exile: 
Speeches, sometimes in direct discourse, at other times summarized, are given by: Corio- 
lanus (8.5—-8); Minucius, former consul and anti-plebeian (8.23-28); Coriolanus (8.2935); 
Veturia, mother of Coriolanus (8.41-42); Coriolanus (8.47); and Veturia (8.48-53). 
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by the laws (tovs vopittoug dpouc) and to render force superior to justice is the 
mark, not of a democracy but ... of a tyranny (tupavvidv)” (7.30.4).75 

Several times specific laws are mentioned as points of reference or of nego- 
tiating leverage (7.41.1; 7.52.1-3). The legal impropriety of attempting to exe- 
cute someone without a trial becomes something of a refrain throughout the 
narrative. Sicinius specifically mentions the “law which allows no citizen to be 
put to death without a trial” (tov vopov ... d¢ odx EA THY TOAITHV ODDEVa dmOKTETVaL 
dxpttov).26 This is but another way of asserting as a matter of legal principle 
the right to a trial: “let him be punished after being tried ... as the law directs” 
(xpi8eig dtddtw Sixac, Wome Eotl voutmov, 7.52.6). When charges are brought 
against someone, the accusation must be substantive, supported by evidence 
(7.29.5; 57-2; 64.4). Accordingly, Decius itemizes the string of charges against 
Coriolanus (7.46.4), and Dionysius is careful to report that the main charge 
brought against him is tyranny (7.58.1; 61.2-3), and that, when it becomes clear 
that this charge will not result in his conviction, the charge then shifts to his 
misuse of war booty (7.62.3). 

The role of witnesses is also emphasized (7.27.2—-3; 28.1), along with the prin- 
cipled importance of maintaining a distinction between the respective roles 
of accuser(s), witness(es), judge(s), and those who determine the degree of 
punishment (7.36.2; 51.2). Details relating to trial procedure are also empha- 
sized, including the public announcement of the trial date (7.38.1), decision by 
majority vote (7.36.2; 39.2), the defendant's right to appear and make a defense 
(7.38.1; 45.1), and the insistence on a “fair, legal trial” (7.45.2). Dutiful adherence 
to the necessity for the senate to issue a preliminary decree (tO moofovAevpa) is 
repeatedly mentioned (7.38.3—4; 57.2; 58.1). 

Given this amount of attention to procedural detail in Dionysius’s account 
of Coriolanus’s trial, it is not surprising that Wettstein, and after him, Dupont, 
would find Dionysius’s use of mapasodvat in Ant. Rom. 7.53.2 an illuminating 
parallel to Luke’s use of yapt@ec8at in Acts 25:16; nor that Dupont would find 
useful analogues in Dionysius’s use of éyxAnua and a&nodoyia/&noAoyéopat 
in 7.26.1 and 7.58.1.2” Our analysis suggests at least one more, and in certain 
respects, a more substantial, parallel to Acts 25:16. This occurs in the remarks 
of Lucius Junius Brutus, who in responding to Sicinius, says: 


whereas the procedure of all civil government (moAttixov) is for the 
accused (tov draitiov) to have an opportunity to make his defense 


25 See also Ant. Rom. 7.34.3; 7.36.1; 7.41.1. 
26 ~— Ant. Rom. 7.36.3; also 7.31.12; 7.36.1; 7.50.3. 
27 Dupont 1967, 538, 542, n. 46, 546-47. 
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(dmoAoytag) according to the laws (xatc& vououc) and then to suffer such 
punishment as the majority of his judges may determine (6 tT év tois 
TrAEloot Sixaataic S6Ey, tobto maBetv). 

7.36.2 


Although Dionysius’s word for “accused” (tov dmaitiov) differs from Luke’s 
(xetnyopéw), the referent in both cases is to a defendant. They both use the 
same term for “defense” (dmoAoyian). But especially important is Dionysius’s 
claim that the right to defense, and thus to a trial, is “according to the laws” 
(xat& vououc), and that this right is an inherent part of “all civil government” 
(moAttiXOv, 7.36.2). Moreover, Sicinius’s mention of the “law which allows no 
citizen to be put to death without a trial” (tov voyov ... d¢ ox €& THY TOAITAV 
ovdever droxteivat dixpttov, 7.36.3) and “having appointed a day for the man to 
make his defense” (ypdvov tT dvdpi sig &moAoyinv, 7.36.4), would also appear 
to be relevant parallels attesting to one’s right to a defense or trial. All three 
passages, especially the first one, amount to a fairly specific appeal to legal 
principle; if so, this would seem to require some modification of Dupont’s con- 
tention that Dionysius’s account lacks an appeal to a juridical principle com- 
parable to that of Acts 25:16.28 


4 Critically Assessing Dionysius’s Account of Coriolanus 


While Dionysius’s account of Coriolanus’s trial has been sketched in some 
detail, along with some observations about his legal language and allusions 
to Roman legal tradition pertaining to a citizen’s right to a trial, it is necessary 
to distinguish between what Dionysius reports—what Paul Ricoeur calls “the 
world of the text’—and the historical and social realities to which the text 
points—or “the world behind the text’.29 Even if the statement of Dionysius 
noted above (7.36.2) is understood to refer to an established legal principle 
guaranteeing the right to a trial, we must ask whether this statement reflects 
conditions in the fifth century BCE or whether it reflects legal traditions that 
were current in Dionysius’s own time—the first century BCE—or to sometime 
during the late Republic. 

This, in turn, raises the question of the historical credibility of Dionysius’s 
narrative: How should Dionysius’s account of Coriolanus’s trial, or even the 


28 Dupont 1967, 547, as quoted above (p. 267, n. 7). 
29 ~—_ Ricoeur 1983-1985, 1:77-81 passim. 
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Coriolanus story as a whole, be read by modern interpreters interested in ascer- 
taining Roman legal traditions during the late Republic or early Empire??° 

According to one report, Dionysius is said to have spent twenty-two years 
preparing to write his Roman Antiquities. His explicit rhetorical interests 
throughout the work are widely recognized.*! Because of the length and detail 
of Dionysius’s account in which he seeks to show the Greek origins of Roman 
history and to get his Greek readers to acknowledge Roman supremacy, his 
work has undergone close scrutiny by modern historians, some of whom have 
been severely critical. Notable among these is Eduard Schwartz, who sees 
Dionysius’s effort primarily as an example of rhetorical historiography that 
fails to grasp the complexities of the rise of Rome.?? Although some recent 
reappraisals of Dionysius’s historical project have tended to be more apprecia- 
tive, it must nevertheless be read critically.33 

This is especially the case with Dionysius’s account of Coriolanus, of which 
Mommsen famously says, “the narrative of Coriolanus [is] a later insertion 
introduced into the Roman Annals and thus in every respect dissimilar and 
contradictory”.34 Numerous historical anachronisms, many of them originally 
identified by Schwartz, have been adduced.*° Dionysius reports that Coriolanus 
received his surname because of his valor in defeating Corioli, the “mother 


30 On the Coriolanus story generally, see esp. Cornell 1989; 2003; 2012; also, Niebuhr 1844, 
2:50-57, 110-14; Schur 1931; Lehman 1952; Scullard 1966; Pelling 1977; Noé, 1979; Eder 2003; 
Balch 2015, 124-33. 

31 See Usher 1982; Wiater 20u1, esp. 165-225. 

32 Schwartz 1905; also Schmid 1959, 473, “an uncritical and unhistorical mind”; Fornaro 2004, 
esp. “Reception and history of research’. For a critique of Schwartz’s negative appraisal of 
Dionysius, see Wiater 2011, 165, 217, 223. Similarly, Pliimacher 1993, 177, dismisses these 
early negative characterizations of Dionysius as ill-founded, and thus as unnecessary 
obstacles to taking Dionysius seriously as a Hellenistic historian. 

33 Hill 1961; Hurst 1982; Gabba 1982; 1991; Raaflaub (2005b, 11) calls for “serious and deter- 
mined skepticism’, and “acute criticism and sober skepticism” (26); also Balch 2015, 
40-45, 88-94, 118-34, dealing explicitly with Dionysius; Cornell 2003, rather than con- 
centrating on anachronisms in Dionysius’s account and trying to distinguish layers of 
literary accretion, looks at the Coriolanus myth as part of a broader mythopoeic process 
(75) and sees Coriolanus as a Roman mythical archetype (80). Cornell 1989, 287-88, while 
acknowledging “many unmistakable signs of late literary embellishment’, insists “that the 
basic elements [of the Coriolanus story] belong to a long-established oral tradition’. 

34 Mommsen 1870, 24. For a critique of Mommsen, see Cornell 2003, 84-85. 

35 See Salmon 1930 for a detailed list; also Raaflaub 2005), 10-11, “an enormous amount of 
retrojection, schematic construction, and juggling around of a few given elements [in 
Livy and Dionysius]”; “a tendency to retroject contemporary phenomena and attitudes 
into the distant past without question, is common to practically all of Greco-Roman his- 
toriography” (10-11); Raaflaub 2005¢, 187-91; similarly, Ungern-Sternberg 2005, which is 
noted by Balch 2015, 97, esp. n. 42. 
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city” of the Volsci, but the granting of such cognomina occurred much later, 
probably in the mid-fourth century BCE at the earliest.36 The plebeians are 
also depicted as wielding great power in the assembly, but there is no evidence 
of their having such power until later, possibly the mid-fourth century BCE.3” 
More pertinent to our investigation are anachronisms pertaining to 
Dionysius’s portrayal of the circumstances that led to Coriolanus’s trial, espe- 
cially the roles of particular persons or groups. In his commentary on Livy, 
Ogilvie insists that the tribunes had “no recognized place in Roman legal pro- 
cedure” until the third century.?° “It is more than doubtful’, he writes, “whether 
[the tribunes] had any jurisdiction even over plebeians in the early period ... 
It can be categorically stated that all notices of tribunician prosecution for the 
early period are false”.?9 Here, Ogilvie detects a clear instance in which histori- 
ans projected legal procedures from their own time into a much earlier period: 
“the trials were modernized by later historians who substituted the legal proce- 
dure with which they were familiar, tribunician prosecution before the tribes, 
and added appropriate names”.*° Niebuhr is equally critical of the anachronis- 
tic lapses in Dionysius’s account, insisting that the trial as described “belongs to 
a state of things which does not appear till after the Veientine peace in 280”.41 
Ogilvie reaches the same conclusions about Livy’s account, but his remarks 
are equally applicable to Dionysius, who was roughly contemporary with Livy: 


As told by Livy the trial [of Coriolanus] reads like a misunderstood iudi- 
cium populi, a iudicium populi in that there were preliminary hearings 
and a final session (die dicta) at which the sentence was to be passed 
but which Coriolanus forestalled by going into exile, but misunderstood 
in that the deprecatio would have been made on the preliminary hear- 
ings (Quintilian 7.4.18; Cicero, de Inv. 2.104—108), that tribunes could have 
had no part in it and that Coriolanus is alleged to have been sentenced 
to exile, a fate which only prevailed from Sullan times. In short, it looks 
as if the trial of Coriolanus was fabricated in the late third century and 
brought up to date by Sullan Annalists.*2 


36 = Ant. Rom. 6.94.2—3; Salmon 1930, 96, esp. n. 9; also Ogilvie 1965, 319, commenting on Livy, 
Hist. 2.33.5. 

37. Salmon 1930, 96, n.1. 

38 Ogilvie 1965, 325. 

39 = Ogilvie 1965, 325. 

40 — Ogilvie 1965, 326. 

41 Niebuhr 1844, 2:51. 

42 Ogilvie 1965, 326. 
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Since many of the pertinent passages relating to legal language and legal 
procedures cited above occur in speeches, interpreters of Dionysius must also 
be alerted to the role of speeches within his overall narrative. As noted earlier, 
Dionysius reports some fifteen speeches in his account of events leading up to 
Coriolanus’s exile.*8 Speeches become especially frequent after Book 2, consti- 
tuting approximately one-third of the narrative.** By exercising considerable 
literary license in composing the speeches, Dionysius stands within a histori- 
ographical tradition traceable to Thucydides. Whether the speeches are based 
loosely on sources at Dionysius’s disposal or on earlier annalists continues to 
be debated, although his imitation of classical models is clear from numerous 
phrases derived from or echoing Demosthenes, Thucydides, and Xenophon.*® 
Some have observed that nothing is reported in the speeches beyond what is 
found elsewhere in the narrative.4® According to Earnest Cary, the speeches, 
for the most part, “are little more than a succession of cheap platitudes and 
rhetorical commonplaces”.4” 


5 Dionysius and Acts 


Given the complex history of the Coriolanus story and the continuing debate 
whether he is best characterized as “the mythical Coriolanus”,*® much work 
remains to be done in assessing the significance of Dionysius’s account of the 
trial. Ideally what is needed is for a specialist in Roman law to sort through the 
various references and allusions to legal traditions and ascertain which ones, if 
any, actually conform to known analogues during the late Republic.49 Because 
Dionysius antedates Luke by approximately a century, he serves as a useful 
literary comparison for Luke—Acts.*° It is still illuminating to compare Luke's 
perception of Roman law with Dionysius’s perceptions a hundred years earlier. 
Although Dionysius’s Roman Antiquities has supplied some pertinent lin- 
guistic parallels to Luke’s account of Paul's trials in Acts 21-26, it is worth 


43. Seen. 24 above. 

44 Usher 1982, 833. 

45 Niebuhr 1844, 2:13, envisions the possibility that some of the speeches represent rework- 
ing of material found in earlier annalists. 

46 Cornell 2003, 75, n. 6, noting Mommsen 1879, 128, n. 34. 

47 Cary 1937, 1:xviii. 

48 Beard 2015, 217. 

49 On the forms of political organization during the Republican period, including the com- 
position and functions of various judicial structures and institutions, see Abbott 1963, 
245-65. 

50  Pliimacher 1993. 
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asking whether more could be gained by comparing Dionysius’s account 
of Coriolanus’s trial with the Lukan account of Paul’s trial. While Dionysius 
acknowledges that he is reporting events almost five hundred years in the 
past, Luke’s preface in Luke 1:-2 establishes a much shorter gap between 
the time Luke writes and the events he reports—some two or three gen- 
erations, depending on how one interprets certain phrases. Even so, both 
authors are reporting the lives of larger-than-life persons who have become 
legendary in their own right, although in quite different ways and for much 
different reasons. 

In the case of Coriolanus, we have multiple literary sources ranging over 
almost two centuries that enable us to trace the legend of someone who in the 
public consciousness had become a heroic figure of the past. The discrepan- 
cies in these accounts, such as whether Coriolanus was actually present at his 
trial or was condemned in absentia, provide intriguing examples of how such 
legends evolve. We do not have a similar spread of literary sources reporting 
Paul’s trial, although the Pastoral Letters supply some insights from a Paulinist 
perspective, comparable in many ways to what we find in Acts. 

One feature both accounts have in common is the prominent role played 
by speeches in the respective accounts. Just as Dionysius uses speeches as one 
of the main literary devices to express his social and political viewpoints, so 
does Luke. What occurs on the lips of Felix, Festus, and Agrippa is expressed 
in Lukan language, and interpreters of Luke’s account have long recognized 
that the remarks of these Roman and Jewish officials should be read as Lukan 
literary constructions rather than as official court reports of what happened.°! 
Accordingly, Acts 21-26 should be read as Luke’s interpretive report of events, 
just as Dionysius’s report of the Coriolanus legend in Roman Antiquities rep- 
resents primarily his view of things in the late first century BCE. Drawing 
conclusions about Roman law and trial procedure from Dionysius’s account 
of the trial of Coriolanus must be done with great caution, with clear recog- 
nition of Dionysius’s tendency to include historical anachronisms throughout 
his account. Similarly, comparing Luke with Dionysius must also take into 
account these methodological issues. Confining comparisons to linguistic ter- 
minology is safer mainly because their accounts, at the very least, illustrate 
how such terminology is being used in their respective time periods. But 
going much beyond that and drawing firm conclusions about what Roman law 
and trial procedures might have been in the time of Dionysius and Luke is 
more precarious. 


51 +See Cadbury 1933. 
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14 
Writing the Sublime in a Destitute Time 


L.L. Welborn 


1 Defining the Sublime with Pseudo-Longinus 


In a recent study of the use of Paul’s epistles by Christians of the first three 
centuries, Jennifer Strawbridge focuses upon the most frequently cited Pauline 
passages.! Drawing upon a database constructed of references to Pauline epis- 
tles in literary sources, papyri, and epigraphy, Strawbridge identifies the most 
frequently cited pericopae: 1 Cor 2:6—-16, Phil 2:6—-8, 1 Cor 15:50-58, Rom 8:30- 
39, etc.” In particular, Strawbridge analyses the ways in which the use of four 
Pauline passages (1 Cor 2:6-16, Eph 6:10-17, 1 Cor 15:50-58, Col 115-20) by 
patristic writers contributed to the formation of Christian communities and 
identities, shaping a conception of Christian life as “progress from one level of 
wisdom to another”? 

While Strawbridge attends to theological dimensions of these pericopae, 
owing to their involvement in the doctrinal debates of the ante-Nicene period, 
it is noteworthy that these passages are among the most poetic, the most “sub- 
lime” in the Pauline corpus.* “What eye has not seen and ear has not heard, 
and what has not ascended into the heart of a human being, what God has pre- 
pared for those who love him” (1 Cor 2:9). “Who will separate us from the love 
of Christ? Will affliction, or distress, or persecution, or starvation, or destitu- 
tion, or danger, or sword? ... No, in all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through him who loved us. For Iam convinced that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor rulers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able to separate us 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom 8:35-39). Is it possible that 


1 Strawbridge 2015. 

2 Strawbridge 2015, 10-12, 1, n. 38, with the appendices 182-259. See also Llewelyn 1994, 257-61; 
Hurtado 2006, 210-29; 2009, 66-81. 

3 Strawbridge 2015, 4, 179-80. 

4 So already Weiss 1897, 165-247; 1910, 25, 27, 29, 30, 35-36, 377-80; BDF, 260; Martin 1967; 
Michel 1978, 213; Jewett 2007, 532. 
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early Christian writers, like modern orators,> had repeated recourse to these 
Pauline passages because they mediated access to something “sublime”? 

Paul wrote these lines in the “midnight” of the first century—the period that 
reached from the end of the reign of Caligula into that of Nero.® The destitu- 
tion of this time was not merely the result of the personal flaws of Caligula,’ or 
of Nero.® Rather, the ground of the experience of disillusion was structural: the 
geopolitical expansion of the Roman Empire and the emergence of sole sover- 
eignty ensured that “the actions of one man, the emperor, could indeed affect 
the known world”? And what if this one man were unable to bear the weight 
of empire, and exploded in megalomania, or descended into sociopathology? 

Making all proper allowances for rhetorical hyperbole in Philo’s invective 
against the emperor Gaius,!” it is nevertheless clear how much disappointment, 
and later revulsion, accompanied the revelation of corruption and cruelty at 
the center of Roman power, as Philo and his contemporaries discovered that 
the weight of empire could turn a young man, whose accession had aroused so 
much hope, into a monster: 


As the author of general ruin and destruction ... you changed what gave 
pleasure and joy into discomfort and grief and a life which all men every- 
where find unworthy of the name. And so insatiable and quenchless 
were your lusts that you stole all that was good and valuable, whether 
from east or west or from all other regions of the world southwards or 
northwards, and in return you gave and sent them the fruits of your own 
bitterness and all things mischievous and hurtful that abominable and 
venomous souls are wont to generate ... You stripped the cities of all that 
tends to well-being and happiness and turned them into hotbeds of what 
makes for confusion and tumults and the height of misery ... You rained 
miseries untold one after the other as from perennial fountains on every 
part of the inhabited world." 


5 Barack Obama, funeral eulogy for John Lewis, “A Man of ‘Unbreakable Perseverance’” New 
York Times (July 30, 2020), citing 2 Cor 4:7-9. 

6 According to the “early” chronology established by Liidemann 1984, 6-18, 157-77; sup- 
ported by Horrell 1996, 73-74; see further Taylor 1994, 325-26. 


7 Barrett 2015. 
8 Griffin 2013; Champlin 2003. Against the revisionist account of Nero recently offered by 
Drinkwater 2019. 


9 Fitch 2002, 9. 
1o — Schwartz 1989-90, 113-29; Alexandre 1999; Niehoff 2018, 25-46. 
11 Philo, Legat. 89-90, 101; trans. Colson 1962. 
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Philo insists that knowledge of Caligula’s crimes was not restricted to those 
who, like himself, were highly placed: “In every mouth there was common talk 
about these inexpiable abominations, though quietly and in undertones, since 
fear prevented open discussion’.!” The effect of Caligula’s reign upon Jews and 
Jewish sympathizers must have been shattering. But Roman writers also reg- 
ister the crisis, reflecting the degrees of dependent subjecthood imposed by 
the structure of imperial power,'* variously represented in the literature of the 
period as slavishness, unconsciousness, and living-death.!* 

Paul was not the only writer in the mid-first century who sought to create 
something of beauty in the face of forces that threatened to crush the human 
spirit. Several Greek and Roman writers summoned the inner resources to cre- 
ate, taking up different subject positions vis-a-vis the new structure of power. 
T. Calpurnius Siculus, who may be dated to the reign of Nero,!> composed pas- 
toral poems that celebrate the beauty of rural life. Calpurnius invokes the 
spirits of forest and field (Father Faunus, Flora, Pomona, and Priapus) in an 
attempt to borrow from nature the stability that was vanishing from human 
society. But a new, young god, Nero, keeps invading Calpurnius’ bucolic land- 
scapes, bedazzling the rustic poet, and finally luring him away to the city.!” 
Enmeshed in the intrigues and crimes of Nero’s court, Lucius Annaeus Seneca 
eventually withdrew from public life, when the emperor's enmity became 
manifest, and finally committed suicide.!® But from his chamber in retirement, 


12 Philo, Legat. 66. 

13 Compare Seneca’s remembrances of the terror of Caligula in Helv. 10.4; Barrett 2015, 
156-59. 

14 Forexample, Tacitus, Ann. 1.2.1; 4.10n the slavishness fostered by Augustus and his succes- 
sors and the destruction of the Roman character. Cf. Hopkins, 3, 10; Miller 2004, 210-36; 
Dufallo 2007, 123-27. So already Welborn 2013, 127-42, here 131-32. 

15 So, the summary judgment of Watson 2012, 270-71: “The author of seven pastorals, 
Calpurnius may be dated with reasonable security to the Neronian age. The crucial 
pieces of evidence are Eclogue 1.75ff., which seemingly allude to the comet that fore- 
told Claudius’ death and Nero’s accession in AD 54, and Eclogue 7, which celebrates the 
construction of a wooden amphitheatre in the Campus Martius, and, almost certainly, 
the Munus Neronis (Neronian games) which inaugurated it in 57”. Similarly, Momigliano 
1944, 96-100; Townend 1980, 166-74; The Neronian date is disputed on stylistic grounds 
by Champlin 1978, 95-110; 1986, 104-12; Armstrong 1986, 113-36. Cf. the nuanced view of 
Horsfall 1997: 166—96. 

16 _ Following the order of composition established by Haupt 1854; Duff 1934, 212-13: the four 
more rural poems (3, 6, 2,5) preceded the “court poems” (1, 4, 7). 

17. Garthwaite and Martin 2009, 307-22. 

18 See the contrasting portraits of the career of Seneca in the drama Octavia and in the his- 
tories of Cassius Dio 14, 15, 17 and Tacitus, Ann. 14-16. Cf. Grimal 1978; Griffin 1992; Veyne 
2003; Fitch 2008; Romm 2014; Wilson 2018. 
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Seneca wrote profound epistles that poignantly reflect upon virtue and death,!9 
and dark tragedies in which violence, unleashed by gigantic passions, spreads 
destruction from the world of man to the realm of nature.?° Both in the epis- 
tles and in the tragedies, Seneca confronts the triumph of evil in his time, a 
future without hope, so that to the philosopher there remains only an ethic of 
renunciation—finally, of life itself. 

In the comparison of these writers, we take as our definition of the “sublime” 
neither the modern notion of “daemonic strength’,2! nor the Romantic con- 
cept of “translucence” between man and nature,?? but the ancient description 
of elevation of style found in the first-century treatise [epi tous attributed to 
Longinus.?? While Pseudo-Longinus identifies and analyses the sources and 
techniques that produce sublimity (the power of conception, inspired passion, 
figures of thought and expression, noble diction, dignified composition),?+ 
“he breaks free of the rhetorical tradition within which he works’,”5 insist- 
ing: “for elevated language does not lead to persuasion of the audience, but 
to ecstasy” (od yap Eig met8w Tods dxpowpevous GMA’ gig Exotacw dtyet Ta OTEP—L- 
&).26 Accordingly, the author emphasizes the imaginative power of the great- 
est poets (Homer, Euripides) and prose authors (Plato, Demosthenes, but also 
Moses), their capacity to enthrall and to transport.?’ 

Praising the extraordinary grandeur of Demosthenes (his lofty tone, his 
living passion, his unapproachable vehemence),?® the author of Iegt tipous 
offers an account of the genesis of the capacity for sublimity: “Nature judged 
the human being not a base nor ignoble animal, but when she brought us into 
life and into the whole cosmos, as into some great festal assembly, to be as 
it were spectators of the whole and eager contestants for honor, she imme- 
diately implanted in our souls an unconquerable love of all that is great and 
more divine than we (ed00d¢ dpoyov Zowta eveq~uoey HUdv Taig uyxats mavtos del 


19 Epistulae morales, the 124 letters ostensibly addressed to Lucilius. 

20 Henry and Henry 1985; Fitch and McElduff 2002, 18-40; Griffin and Fantham 2012, 92-95. 

21  Bloom1989. 

22 Coleridge 1936, 30; cf. Fletcher 1964, 16-19. 

23 ‘Text, translation and notes in Roberts 1907; Russell 1964. On the authorship of the treatise, 
see especially Roberts 1907, 1-23; but cf. Heath 1999, 43-74. 

24  Pseudo-Longinus, Subl. 8-32. 

25 Russell 2012, 858-59. 

26  Pseudo-Longinus, Subl. 1.4. 

27 See the lengthy note on tipo¢g in Roberts 1907, 209-10. Cf. Most and Conte 2012, 1407-8. 

28  Pseudo-Longinus, Subl. 34.4, with the concluding statement: “One could sooner face 
with open eyes a descending thunderbolt than look in the face his repeated outbursts of 
passion”. 
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tod UEydAov xai wo MEd¢ NUS Satroviwtepov)”.29 Focusing on the sublime in lit- 
erature, Pseudo-Longinus states that all writers who achieve such magnitude 
are “above the mortal” (éxdvw tob Ovytod), since “sublimity raises them near 
the great-mindedness of God” (16 8’ tog eyydc atlpet peyaAoppoovwns 9eod).3° 
Contrasting the object of the plastic arts with that of speech, the author con- 
cludes: “In discourse we demand, as I said, that which transcends the human” 
(emi dé toB Adyou TO UmEpatpov, ws yy, TA dvOowmtva).31 

Taking our cue from the profound author of Ilept tous, we shall examine 
three representative writers of the Neronian age—Calpurnius, Seneca, and 
Paul—with respect to their production of literature that qualifies as “sublime”. 
First, we shall consider how the divine is experienced and represented, and how 
each author constructs his relationship to that which transcends the human. 
Second, we shall examine the authors’ awareness of their predicaments, not 
merely the contingency of existence under autocracy, but their sense of their 
own temporality. Finally, we shall consider the social position of each writer, 
how the conditions of their daily lives gave rise to diverse formulations of 
the sublime. 


2 The Sublime Emperor in Calpurnius Siculus 


In the first Calpurnian eclogue,3* two herdsmen, Corydon and Ornytus, seek 
shade from the sun’s rays in the forest grotto of Father Faunus.3% High up on 
a hallowed beech, the herdsmen spy lines freshly carved into the bark. The 
verses are not those of a shepherd or a passing traveler, but of Father Faunus 
himself. The dévinum carmen foretells the coming of a second golden age under 
the young emperor Nero. The joyful news is first of all for the denizens of the 
woods and fields: “All the herd may stray and yet no care trouble its guardian”.34 
Yet, the bulk of the prophetic poem is devoted to the political consequences of 
the reign of the youthful prince, significantly modifying the pastoral genre.35 


29  Pseudo-Longinus, Subl. 35.2. 

30  Pseudo-Longinus, Subl. 36.1. 

31 ~+Pseudo-Longinus, Subl. 36.3. 

32 On the chronological order of composition of the “political” eclogues, see Leach 1973, 
53-97. 

33 Thechoice of the grotto of Faunus as the /ocus amoenus, rather than the shade nearest the 
herdsmen’s cattle, is justified by reference to Corydon’s domestic conflict, ll. 13-15: nam 
mea Leuce dum negat amplexus nocturnaque gaudia nobis, pervia cornigeri fecit sacraria 
Fauni—the first hint that divine intervention is needed to overcome strife in society. 

34  Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.37—38; text and translation in Duff 1934, 221-22. 

35 Leach1975, 204-30. 
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Peace and justice will return to the earth, bringing an end to civil war,36 and to 
the arbitrary executions of political opponents (by Claudius).%” It is in relation 
to these matters of state that Nero is “a very god” (deus ipse), renewing the reign 
of Saturn in Latium, and Numa at Rome.?® The poem closes with a wish that 
the verses will be carried to the prince's ears.39 

The fourth eclogue of Calpurnius, the programmatic center of the corpus,?° 
stages a song exchange between Corydon and his brother Amyntas in front 
of their patron, Meliboeus, in the hope that he will bring the rustics’ poem to 
the attention of the emperor.) The eclogue marks a significant development 
in Calpurnius’ presentation of the divinity of Nero, whose power is now said 
to equal that of Jove,** and whose beneficent influence extends beyond the 
political realm to nature.*% That nature herself is not capable of inspiring song 
is signaled by deviations from the pastoral genre at the beginning of the poem: 
the rustic poet sits silent (Quid tacitus, Corydon?) in an “unfamiliar place” 
(insueta statione); the verses Corydon has been contemplating do not resound 
from the forest (non quae nemorale resultant),** but arise in praise of “that very 
god who is sovereign over nations and cities and toga-clad peace” (deus ipse qui 
populous urbesque regit pacemque togatam).*° The young Caesar stands next 
to father Jupiter and shares his rule of heaven and earth.*6 Amyntas asks: “Do 
you see how the green woods are hushed at the sound of Caesar’s name?”4” 
Corydon replies: “As soon as the earth felt his divine influence, crops began 
to grow in richer abundance, where furrows erstwhile disappointed hope’”.*® 
Amyntas petitions the gods for a long span of life for the heaven-sent youth,*? 
while Corydon concludes with an invocation of Nero himself as an incarnate 
deity: “Thou too, Caesar, whether thou art Jupiter himself on earth in altered 


36 = Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.46-59. See the detailed discussion of these lines by Wiseman 1982, 
57-67. 

37. Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.60-63. Cf. Seneca, Apol. 14; Suetonius, Claud. 29.2; Levick 1990, 18. 

38  Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.46, 63-68, 84. See the discussion in Sullivan 1985, 52-55. 

39 = Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.92-94. 

40 Korzeniewski 1972, 214-16; Leach 1973, 53-61; Davis 1987, 32-54, at 32-33. 

41 Karakasis 2011, 239-79. 

42 Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.82—-96. 

43 + Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.97-126. 

44  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.1-6; Leach 1973, 66; 1975, 208, 227; Vozza 1994, 71-92, at 72, 77, 86-88; 
Baraz 2015, 91-120. 

45  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.7—-8; trans. Duff 1934, 245. 

46  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.92-94. 

47 Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.97—98; trans. Duff 1934, 252. 

48  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.112-14; trans. Duff 1934, 252. Cf. Hubbard 1998, 165. 

49  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.137-41. 
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guise, or one other of the powers above concealed under an assumed mortal 
semblance (for thou art very god)—rule, I pray thee, this world, rule its peoples 
forever!”5° 

In the seventh eclogue, the last of the so-called “court” poems, Calpurnius 
celebrates Nero’s new amphitheater and his magnificent games.*! Corydon has 
returned to the forest after twenty nights in Rome.52 An elderly countryman, 
Lycotas, laments Corydon’s long absence and informs him that, meanwhile, a 
prize for song has been awarded to a lesser rival, Stimicon.5? Corydon’s response 
is brusque and dismissive: the goods of the wood no longer compare with the 
delights of Rome.5+ Corydon then proceeds to describe the marvelous new 
amphitheater, thronged with spectators, glittering with gold, surpassing by far 
the beauty of the forest glens to which the herdsman was accustomed.®° While 
Corydon stands amazed, marveling at the sights, an old man, who had spent 
his life in Rome, informs the rustic that nothing of such grandeur had existed 
in the city previously.5® Corydon then describes the venationes, naming the 
exotic beasts and owning his fright when the beasts burst into the arena from 
an underground chasm.5” Moved by Corydon’s account of the amphitheater, 
Lycotas asks whether he was so fortunate as to see the emperor himself: “tell 
me, come, tell me, Corydon, what I may deem to be the features of the gods 
(forma deorum)’?>8 Corydon replies that his lowly status made it impossible 
for him to get near the emperor since he was seated among the poor in the 
upper levels of the amphitheater, but even from a distance, Corydon clearly 
perceived Nero’s divinity: “I thought in that one face the looks of Mars and of 
Apollo were combined”.59 

The structure of Calpurnius’ Eclogues, especially the sequence of three 
political poems (1, 4, and 7),®° describes a development in the poet's rep- 
resentation of “that which transcends the human”. In his encounter with 


50  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.142—46; trans. Duff 1934, 257. 

51 ~~ Fear 1994, 269-77, critically engaging the interpretation of Ecl. 7 as subtly subversive of 
Nero’s rule by Leach 1973, 83-84, 87-89. Cf. Newlands 1987, 218-31. 

52 Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.1-3. 

53  Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.7-11. 

54  Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.13-18. Cf. Newlands 1987, 220-22. 

55  Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.23—-37. Cf. Newlands 1987, 222: “Corydon frequently compares the amphi- 
theater to the country. It thus emerges as a superior version of the pastoral landscape”. 

56  Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.37—-46. 

57. Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.57-72. 

58  Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.73—-78; trans. Duff 1934, 285. 

59  Calpurnius, Ecl. 7.83—84; trans. Duff 1934, 285. 

60 Cf. the analysis of the structure of the Eclogues and the thematic development in Ecl. 1, 4 
and 7 in Newlands 1987, 226-28; Garthwaite and Martin 2009, 308-10. 
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the divine emperor, Calpurnius’ Corydon progresses from prophecy through 
praise to sight. In the first eclogue, Corydon is ensconced in nature. The pro- 
phetic poem inscribed on the beech tree, heralding a new golden age under 
a living god, is immediately recognized as more sublime than a herdsman 
could have composed: deus ipse canit, exclaims Ornytus; mira refers, Corydon 
responds. The rustics can only adapt the verses to the music of their pipes and 
rehearse the strains.® But by the fourth eclogue, Corydon has made progress: 
claiming that he has been given the pipe that once belonged to Tityrus (a 
pseudonym for Vergil),6 Corydon dares to compose his own verses in praise 
of “the incarnate god who rules our lands and whose youthful prowess rules 
the eternal peace”.®* As arbiter of the song exchange, Meliboeus declares 
that the poems of his rustic clients rival in elegance the verses of the urbane 
Ovid.® In the seventh eclogue, Corydon finally attains the object of his desire: 
surrounded by the splendor of the amphitheater, Nero appears, his divinity 
unmistakable even from a distance.®® 

Critics of Calpurnius’ Eclogues describe the poems as “sycophantic’, a cal- 
culated attempt to procure imperial patronage.®” Doubtless, Nero would have 
been pleased by Calpurnius’ praise of his peaceful accession, his reform of 
Claudius’ regime, his creation of world peace, his splendid amphitheater, his 
magnificent games.°° But it would be a mistake to regard Calpurnius’ praise 
of Nero as mere flattery. A.T. Fear has argued persuasively that Calpurnius is 
better understood as “a skillful and enthusiastic supporter of the young emper- 
or’s attempted Roman cultural revolution’.®’ Other interpreters detect irony in 
Calpurnius’ political poems, muted criticism audible only to readers who share 
the poet’s dissatisfaction with Nero’s reign.” But Carole Newlands has demon- 
strated that the irony in Calpurnius’ eclogues “is directed at Corydon and the 
rural class he typifies, not at the emperor and his works’.”! 


61 Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.29, 31. 

62  Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.9293. 

63 Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.58-63. 

64  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.84—-86; trans. Duff 1934, 251. 

65  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.149-51. 

66 Cf. Newlands 1987, 227: “In the splendors of Rome, Corydon finds a new subject for his 
poetry. By celebrating an artificial locus amoenus that excites and pleases with its ingenu- 
ity and gleaming gold, Calpurnius’ Corydon emphasizes the power of art and of wealth to 
replace nature and its time-honored values”. 

67 E.g,, Sullivan 1985, 58-59. 

68 — Sullivan 1985, 37; Griffin 1985, 149-50. 

69 Fear 1994, 277. 

70 ~~ Leach 1973, 84; Davis 1987, 49. 

71 ~~ Newlands 1987, 228. 
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The critics’ tendency to find sycophancy or irony in Calpurnius’ eclogues 
is evidently motivated by a desire to put distance between the poet and a 
“bad” emperor.” But if the poems were composed in the first four years of 
Nero's reign (54-58 CE), as is generally supposed,’? then Calpurnius’ lauda- 
tion of the young princeps falls within the period of good government which, 
according to the historians (Tacitus, Suetonius, Cassius Dio), preceded Nero’s 
descent into tyranny.”4 Beneath considerations of the politics of the day lies 
the witness of the poems themselves: that Calpurnius actually invested hope 
in the youthful emperor—hope that peace and justice would return, that laws 
would be restored, that clemency would be exercised, that senators would 
recover their freedom and consuls their dignity, that tranquility would spread 
among the peoples of the earth.” The ground of these hopes was evidently 
Calpurnius’ belief that a divine power was incarnate in Nero.’6 The “sublime” 
passages in Calpurnius’ poems, however one rates their literary qualities,’’ are 
precisely those which speak of that in Nero which “transcends the human’, as 
Pseudo-Longinus required. The difficulty of interpreters with the sincerity of 
Calpurnius’ encomium of Nero is probably owing to the fact that they cannot 
accept the piety explicit in the text of the eclogues. 

Corresponding to Calpurnius’ belief in the divinity of Nero is a conception 
of time as a cyclical eternity. “The Golden Age springs to a second birth” (aurea 
renascitur aetas), chants Father Faunus.’® In this temporal rejuvenation, the 
old antinomies between man and nature are overcome by divine will: “No more 
does the digger dread to ply the spade ... By his favor, the cultivator can give to 
Ceres the first corn ears ... Thanks to him, the light-clad vintager tramples the 
bursting clusters, and the village throng applauds”.”? Corydon implores, “Rule 
the world’s peoples forever!” (aeturnus populos rege).8° Nevertheless, within 
ten years of the composition of Calpurnius’ final eclogue, Nero was dead by 
his own hand, and the Roman Empire was plunged into a bloody civil war.*! 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Calpurnius’ dream of a golden age 


72 Similarly, Fear 1994, 269. 

73 Townend 1980, 166-74; Sullivan 1985, 51-52. 

74 ~~ Griffin 1985, 37-49. 

75 Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.42-88. Cf. Seneca, Clem. 1.11 where the clemency and mildness of the 
youthful Nero is contrasted with the violence and passion of the young Augustus. 

76 ~~ Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.46, 63-68, 84; 4.92-94, 97-98, 142-46; 7.78, 83-84. 

77. Garson 1974, 668—72; Mayer 1980, 175-76; Martin 1996, 17-38; Hubbard 1998, 151-54. 

78  Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.42; trans. Duff 1934, 221. 

79  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.117, 122, 124-25; trans. Duff 1934, 255. 

80 = Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.145. 

81 Suetonius, Nero 49.1, 4; Griffin 1985, 101-2. 
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was, in origin, a defensive strategy to hide from knowledge of the transience of 
his own existence and that of his world. 

Little is known about the person of Calpurnius Siculus, apart from what 
may be inferred from his poems. If Calpurnius is reflected in the character of 
Corydon, then he may have been the client of an aristocrat who belonged to 
the emperor’s circle. At the end of the first eclogue, the poet expresses the 
hope that “Meliboeus will bear this song to our prince's ears”.8* The most plau- 
sible candidate for identification with Meliboeus is C. Calpurnius Piso,83 who 
is known to have been generous to other poets.*4 The identification is strength- 
ened if Calpurnius Siculus was also, as seems likely, the author of the Panegyric 
on Piso.®° In the fourth eclogue, Corydon grounds his hope of a future as a poet 
in the literary patronage fostered by the new emperor: “our times are not the 
same, our god is not the same”.86 Thanks to Meliboeus, Corydon no longer suf- 
fers hunger, and need not travel to the ends of the earth in search of employ- 
ment, to places where the emperor could not hear him sing.8’ Hinting that his 
songs would resound if he were to be given a farm of his own, Corydon asks his 
patron to take his poems to the divine emperor, “for you have the right to visit 
the inner shrine of Palatine Phoebus’”.88 

How did it condition Calpurnius’ attempt to write the “sublime” that he was 
evidently the financial dependent of Piso and the would-be client of Nero? 
Despite the hopes repeatedly expressed by Calpurnius’ Corydon, there are 
unmistakable signs of awareness that support from the emperor will not be 
forthcoming. At the end of the fourth eclogue, Corydon asks Meliboeus if he 
thinks any of his poems creditable enough to be brought to the attention of the 
emperor.®9 Meliboeus responds by commanding Corydon, “take the sheep to 
the river’,°° returning the aspiring poet to his mundane task. When Corydon 
finally arrives in Rome, there is no sign of his patron Meliboeus. Corydon’s 
paupertas keeps him away from the emperor.9! As Carole Newlands observes, 
“The question of whether the emperor will ever hear Corydon’s poems is 


82 Calpurnius, Ecl. 1.94. 

83 Sullivan 1985, 47-48; Griffin 1985, 147-48. 

84  Juvenal, Sat. 5.109; Martial, Epigr. 12.36. 

85 For the grounds of the identification, see Duckworth 1967, 77-150, at 85-88; Verdiére 1971. 

86  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.30. 

87  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.31-49. 

88  Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.158-59. 

89 = Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.157-58. 

go Calpurnius, Ecl. 4.168. 

g1 Newlands 1987, 230: “The chief obstacle is his rustic dress and the low social status it 
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left open’.9? Much suggests that Calpurnius’ experience of patronage was gov- 
erned by the dynamic perceptively analyzed by Andrew Wallace-Hadrill: “the 
patron’s power over the client derives not from generous and regular distri- 
bution, but from keeping him on tenterhooks with the prospect of access to 
resources which is never fully granted”.9% Calpurnius’ effusive praise of Nero as 
god-emperor measures the gap between aspiration and disappointment in the 
life of a client intellectual. 


3 The Negative Sublime in Seneca 


There is a moment of unsurpassed nihilism in the final lines of Seneca’s 
Medea: as Jason watches his murderous wife escaping in her winged chariot, 
he exclaims, “Travel on high through the lofty spaces of heaven, and bear wit- 
ness, wherever you ride, that there are no gods!” (testare nullos esse, qua veh- 
eris, deos).9+ The world of Seneca’s tragedies is essentially godless. As John 
Fitch observes: “the gods (if they exist) seem supine or powerless”.9> Mortals 
pray, but gods do not respond. Amphitryon in Hercules cries, “O great ruler of 
Olympus and lord of the universe, at long last set a limit to our heavy troubles, 
an end to disaster!”°° But the worst disaster befalls: Hercules slaughters his 
wife and children in an impious frenzy. Thyestes pleads, “listen to this crime, 
you gods, wherever you have fled” (vos quique audite hoc scelus, quocumque, di, 
fugistis),°’ and clings to the hope that “gods of vengeance will come’ (vindices 
aderunt dei).°® But the children of Thyestes bring the only real punishment (te 
puniendum liberis trado tuis).9° “Gods never intervene in these plays to prevent 
an atrocity or to correct one”.!0° 

More powerful than the superi are the spirits of the underworld. Medea 
directs efficacious prayers to the gods of the grave, “realms faced away from 
the life above, unholy ghosts of the dead, lord of the gloomy place”.!°! Atreus 
invokes “the dread band of Furies, the Erinys of strife and Megaera brandishing 
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99 ‘Seneca, Thy. 113. Cf. Romm 2014, 175: “Thyestes can pray for justice as long as he like, but 
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her twin torches’, to fill him with a monstrous desire. The ghost of Tantalus 
is summoned from his black lair to wreak havoc upon his descendants; the 
loathsome shade overturns the household gods, the Penates and the Lares, in 
obedience to the Fury’s command to “fill the whole house with Tantalus”. 

The sublime in Senecan tragedy—in Longinus’ sense of what is “above the 
mortal’—arises from human beings themselves, whose gigantic passions are 
godlike in power.!°4 Hercules returns from the underworld inflated with pride 
at his valor, boasting that he has overcome the grim gods and the Fates (tris- 
tes deos et fata vici), proclaiming, “I flouted death and returned!”!©> Seeking 
the ultimate conquest, Hercules’ intends to assault heaven:!° “to seize the 
highest realms ... and snatch the father’s scepter”,!” to “seek a path to heaven 
through ruin’, and “to rule in an empty universe”.!08 In Medea, Seneca portrays 
the development of a vengefulness and genius that transcends the human. 
Medea’s nurse, looking at her mistress, sees “something great is looming, sav- 
age, monstrous, unnatural, I see the face of Rage”.!°9 Perfecting her mastery of 
the magical arts, Medea seeks poisons from heaven (caelo petam venena)."° 
Medea proclaims, “Now I am Medea: my genius has grown through evils”; 
that is, the daemonic intelligence which was always within her has now been 
actualized." Conscious of her power, Medea threatens: “I shall overturn and 
flatten everything ... I shall attack the gods and shake the world (invadam deus 
et cuncta quatiam)’3 

In Seneca’s terrifying Thyestes, Atreus, consumed by desire for venge- 
ance against his brother, commits a hideous transgression. At the sacri- 
fice of Thyestes’ children, Atreus himself is the priest (ipse est sacerdos); “he 
himself makes sinister prayers and sings the death chant in a bloodthirsty 
voice”4 While the death gods groan and ghosts howl (gemere ferales deos ... 


102 Seneca, Thy. 250-52; trans. Fitch 2018, 253. Cf. Seneca, Med. 962-66. 

103 Seneca, Thy. 52-53; trans. Fitch 2018, 237. 
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ululantque manes),"> Atreus stands fast by the altar, arranging the offerings, 
“counter-menacing the terrible gods” (ultro deos terret minantes).6 “Dreadful 
Atreus surveys the victims consecrated to his impious anger” (sic dirus Atreus 
capita devota impiae speculator irae),"” and sacrifices them to himself"® usurp- 
ing the place of the gods. Seeing Thyestes feast upon his own children, Atreus 
is transported, in ecstasy: “Peer of the stars I stride, out-topping all men, my 
proud head reaching to the lofty sky ... I discharge the gods (dimitto superos) ... 
Oh, I am the highest of heavenly gods, and king of kings! I have surpassed my 
own prayers (o me caelitum excelsissimum, regumque regem! vota transcendi 
mea)’ 419 

In seeking the genesis of this negative sublime, it is important to recall the 
dark experiences of Seneca’s life, his fraught relationship to power. “Seneca 
himself lived through and witnessed, in his own person or in the persons of 
those near him, almost every evil and horror that is the theme of his writings. 
Exile, murder, incest, the threat of poverty and a hideous death were the very 
texture of his career”.!2° As is well known, it is difficult to determine the cir- 
cumstances in which Seneca composed his tragedies. The parody of a lament 
from Hercules in the Apocolocyntosis suggests an early date for this play, before 
54 CE.!#1 On the basis of metrical analysis, John Fitch has argued that Thyestes 
was written under Nero.!?? In any case, the madness and cruelty depicted in 
Hercules seem a reflection of the reign of Caligula.!23 Like Seneca’s Hercules, 
who threatens to tear down the door of heaven and take the place of Jove,!24 
Caligula “overstepped the bounds of human nature in his eagerness to be 
thought a god’, as Philo has it.!25 Atreus’ anxious self-assertion, his obsessive 
desire to dominate others, and the violence directed against members of his 
own family are all perilously close to the realities of Nero’s rule,!2° so that 
interpreters doubt that Thyestes could have been published during Seneca’s 
lifetime.!2” 
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Critics find Thyestes the most self-referential of Seneca’s dramas.!28 In two 
passages, in particular, Seneca seems to reflect upon his life—his wrong deci- 
sions, his compromises for the sake of wealth and position, his failure as a 
teacher of morality. As Thyestes returns from his long exile and comes within 
sight of Mycenae, he initially recoils from the trap that awaits him, recollect- 
ing the blessings of a simple life: “Oh, what a good thing it is to stand in no 
one’s way, to eat carefree meals stretched out upon the ground! Crimes do not 
enter hovels, and one takes a cup safely at a narrow table; poison is drunk in 
gold”!2° Why, then, does Thyestes agree to return, knowing that his brother is 
deceitful and that the throne is dangerous?!8° As Atreus presciently observes, 
‘He could not be caught, unless he wanted to be caught”.!3! Wealth and power 
are the nets in which Thyestes is snared.!8? Richard Tarrant comments on 
Thyestes’ diatribe against wealth and power (in ll. 446-70): “The gusto with 
which Thyestes enumerates the trappings of wealth seems a clear sign that he 
does not find this existence as distasteful as he claims”! It is difficult to resist 
the impression that Seneca’s portrait of Thyestes as a weak, conflicted indi- 
vidual who ultimately succumbs to temptation reflects Seneca’s assessment 
of his own life. In a consolatory letter to his mother Helvia, written from exile 
in about 42 CE,'84 Seneca extolled the simple joys of life on Corsica, his obser- 
vations of the night sky, tracing the motions of the stars and planets.!> But 
when Agrippina engineered Seneca’s recall from exile, to serve as tutor to the 
young Nero,!°6 Seneca returned to the center of power (with whatever mixture 
of hope and apprehension), and was richly rewarded. 

In the second scene, an adviser (satelles)8” seeks to reason with the aggrieved 
Atreus about his desire for vengeance against his brother.13® The attendant 
begins by urging: “Let a king want what is honorable; everyone will want the 
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same”!99 Atreus retorts: “If a ruler is permitted only what is honorable, he 
reigns precariously”.!° The adviser persists: “Consider it a crime to harm even 
a wicked brother”. But when Atreus reveals the depth of his grievance and 
his determination to destroy his brother, the attendant’s opposition crumbles, 
and he begins to offer suggestions for the best way to dispose of Thyestes: “The 
sword? ... What about fire?”!4 Again, the passage seems to reflect Seneca’s 
own attempt to counsel Nero toward justice and clemency, which ended in 
complicity, whether active or passive, in Nero’s murders of Britannicus and 
Agrippina.!*3 Emily Wilson observes: “The scene implies an entirely pessimis- 
tic notion of whether moral teaching is possible. The attendant fails to teach 
the tyrant anything, but the tyrant teaches the attendant how to fall in with 
crime, how to dissimulate, and how to betray his values”.44 

In Thyestes, as in other Senecan dramas, there is no growth in self-knowledge 
by the characters, no prospect of moral improvement. Rather, the end of the 
play presumes a continuation of the cycle of violence in future generations. In 
this revenge tragedy, the past appears as a chain of crimes, which keeps piling 
misery upon misery, until all gives way.!45 Seneca places in the mouth of the 
chorus in Thyestes a grim version of the Stoic doctrine of the cosmic apoca- 
lypse: “Are we, out of all generations, deserving of the sky’s collapse, its axis 
knocked from beneath its dome? Is it on us that the last age comes? A harsh 
destiny has brought us to this: wretches, either we lost our sun, or else we drove 
it away”.146 

To the end, Seneca held fast to the belief that there was one way out of the 
corrupt world for a courageous individual: suicide.*’ In De Ira, Seneca had 
contemplated the choice philosophically: 


Madman, why do you moan? ... In whatever direction you turn your eyes, 
there lies the means to end your woes. You see that precipice? Down 
that is the way to liberty. You see that sea, that river, that well? There sits 
liberty—at the bottom. You see that tree, stunted, blighted, and barren? 
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Yet from its branches hangs liberty ... You ask what is the path to liberty? 
Any vein in your body!!*8 


But even as Nero’s crimes increased, and his own position became untenable, 
Seneca procrastinated. The last lines of the chorus in Thyestes may be read as 
a self-reproach: “Greedy for life is one who is loath to die, when the world is 
perishing with him”.!*9 In his Letters to Lucilius, Seneca consoles himself with 
the thought that suicide gives him a means of escape from Nero’s tyranny: “We 
are in the power of nothing when once we have death in our own power!”5° 

In the lyrical Epistle 77, Seneca writes with feeling about the benefit of tak- 
ing one’s own life; at many points, the exhortation seems addressed to him- 
self rather than to Lucilius. The letter begins with Seneca’s sighting of the 
“mail-boats’” in the bay of Naples, the ships bringing news about the profit or 
loss of his estates. But, in old age, Seneca has lost interest in business affairs. 
The travel-money in his possession is sufficient for his journey, especially, 
Seneca adds, “since this journey upon which we have set out is one which need 
not be followed to the end”!>! Resolving the life-as-journey metaphor, Seneca 
observes: “At whatever point you leave off living, provided you leave off nobly, 
your life is a whole”.52 

Seneca then gives two examples of persons who ended their lives nobly: 
an old man, Tullius Marcellinus, who suffered from a chronic illness, and a 
Spartan boy, who refused to live as a slave.53 The extraordinary detail with 
which Seneca describes the suicide of Marcellinus has suggested to interpret- 
ers that Seneca anticipates the dramaturgic approach he will eventually take 
to his own death.!54 For three days, Marcellinus fasted, then lay in a tub: “as 
the hot water was continually poured over him, he gradually passed away, 
not without a feeling of pleasure, as he himself remarked—such a feeling as 
a slow dissolution is wont to give”!5> Reflecting on the death of the Spartan 
boy, Seneca asks: “Why therefore are you distressed, when even a boy can die 
so bravely? Suppose that you refuse to follow him; you will be led. Take into 
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your own control that which is now under the control of another. Will you not 
borrow that boy’s courage and say: ‘Iam no slave!’?”456 

Fortified by these examples, Seneca confronts the things that attach him to 
life: the pleasures of food and drink, the fellowship of friends, a sense of duty to 
country.!5” He reminds himself that even the longest life is short in comparison 
with the course of nature. The letter closes with the vita/fabula analogy: “It is 
with life as it is with a play—it matters not how long the action is spun out, 
but how good the acting is. It makes no difference at what point you stop. Stop 
whenever you choose; only see to it that the closing period is well turned”.5§ 

Seneca may have meant these exhortations sincerely, but in fact, he waited 
until the death sentence was pronounced by Nero.!°? And then, the drama did 
not play out as Seneca had planned, “since his aged body, emaciated by frugal 
living, gave slow escape to his blood”.!6° Seneca’s avoidance of death places his 
praise of suicide in the Letters to Lucilius in a dubious light. Seneca’s claim to 
have made death his own is revealed as a strategy of domination and control, 
an attempt to preserve a space of autonomy.'®! As it turned out, Seneca was 
unable to bring death within his power; death, too, belonged to Nero. The sub- 
limity of Seneca’s hymns to suicide is what remains of his attempt to submit a 
remnant of his world to his own purposes. 

The economic circumstances that made possible Seneca’s extraordinary lit- 
erary achievements are reasonably well known.!® After his return from exile, 
Seneca’s fortunes were restored by Agrippina, then greatly augmented by Nero, 
who bestowed upon Seneca some of the property of the murdered Britannicus. 
By the end of the 50s, Seneca owned estates in Campania, Spain, and proba- 
bly Egypt.!63 In addition, Seneca derived considerable income from interest 
on money lending in Britain.!6+ According to an indictment brought by an 
enemy,!65 Seneca amassed a fortune of 300 million sesterces thanks to impe- 
rial favor—a sum that would have placed Seneca among the wealthiest indi- 
viduals in the first century.!6° Seneca’s enormous wealth was not only the spur 
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to critics of the philosopher's ethical consistency, but was also the cage that 
robbed Seneca of his freedom and agency, even when he sought to surrender 
his property to Nero.!67 The composition of sublime literature—this alone 
remained within Seneca’s power, resulting in passages in the tragedies and in 
the epistles that undeniably rise to a “divine great-mindedness”. 


4 The Paradoxical Sublime in Paul 


That Paul sought an elevated style in the passages where he speaks of the 
divine mystery is apparent to interpreters who have devoted attention to this 
aspect of Paul’s epistles.!®* Consider, for example, the stylistic richness and 
complexity of the passage 1 Cor 1:18-2:16. In six verses, 1:20-25, Paul employs 
the following figures of speech: repetitio, anaphora, isocolon, homoioteleuton, 
paronomasia, oxymoron, chiasmus, litotes, and synkrisis.16° Paul’s use of par- 
allelism and antithesis in the paragraph 1:26-31 is so masterful that it moved 
the classical philologist Friedrich Blass to observe: “From any Greek orator the 
artistry of this passage would have called forth the utmost admiration’!”° 
The disposition of the passage 2:6-16 is extraordinarily elegant, divided into 
three parts, according to an aa schema:!” (a) wv. 6-9, the hidden wisdom 
which is not of this age; (b) vv. 10-12, the Spirit which searches the depths of 
God; wv. 13-16, the spiritual persons who are able to receive divine wisdom.!”2 
Each of the sub-sections is further divided and constructed on the same ofa 
pattern (e.g, v. 6 =a, v. 7 = 8, v. 8 = a), the first sub-section expanded by a 
citation of scripture (v. ),!”8 and the last climaxed by a rhetorical question 
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and its ironic reply (v. 16).!”4 The scripture citation in 2:9 is poetic,!”5 rightly 
printed in strophic form in Nestle-Aland.!”6 But the citation is not the only 
portion of Paul’s mystery-discourse in 2:6-16 characterized by rhythmical 
cadence and rhetorical fullness. Throughout the passage, Paul sustains a lofty, 
sonorous tone and a fluidity of expression.!” The repetition of key words and 
phrases in elegant, interlocking clauses gives the passage a hypnotic effect. The 
style of the passage creates the impression of a mystagogue propounding a 
tepdg Adyog.!78 

Paul’s conception of the divine in 1 Cor 2:6-16 (and throughout his epis- 
tles) is profoundly paradoxical.!”9 Paul holds that “the rulers of this age ... have 
crucified the Lord of glory” (1 Cor 2:8). The expression 6 xdptog tH Sd&y¢ trans- 
fers to Jesus a divine predicate.!®° The conjunction of terms xtptog—atavpdow 
sharpens the paradox into an oxymoron: the “Lord of glory” has suffered the 
shameful death of a slave.!*! Paul also believes that the crucified Christ has been 
raised from the dead (1 Cor 15:3—4; Rom 10:9). Again, Paul formulates the death 
and resurrection of the Christ as a paradox, in this instance of power in weak- 
ness: “Indeed he was crucified out of weakness, but he lives out of the power 
of God” (2 Cor 13:4a).!®? The death/resurrection schema introduces into Paul’s 
notion of the divine a temporal dimension.!83 On the one hand, Paul awaits 
the return of the risen Lord from heaven as savior (1 Thess 4:16; Phil 3:20).184 
On the other hand, in the present, Christ is known and proclaimed as “the cru- 
cified one’, emphasized by Paul’s choice of the perfect participle éotavpwpevos 
in 1 Cor 1:23 and 2:2.185 

As one who identifies with the fate of his deity, Paul’s life is characterized 
by paradox, described in 2 Cor 4:8-11 as a continuous process of mortification 
and living-on: 
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We are afflicted in every way, but not crushed; perplexed, but not driven 
to despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck down, but not destroyed; 
always bearing about in the body the death of Jesus, in order that the life 
of Jesus may be made manifest in our bodies. For while we live, we are 
always being given up to death on account of Jesus, in order that the life 
of Jesus may be manifest in our mortal flesh.!86 


Paul’s existence, moreover, is marked by the same temporal discontinuity 
found in the logos of his deity: “I die every day!” Paul exclaims (1 Cor 15:31); yet 
he avers, “this slight momentary affliction is preparing us for an eternal weight 
of glory beyond all measure” (2 Cor 4:17).18” 

Paul’s understanding of his temporal predicament differs significantly from 
that of the other Neronian writers we have examined. Unlike Calpurnius who 
seeks refuge from contingency in the dream of a new golden age, Paul is fully 
conscious of the transience of his existence. As Paul explains, “Time has been 
foreshortened (cuvertaAuevoc)”—drawn together, like the sail of a ship, or the 
wing of a bird (1 Cor 7:29a),!®8 so that the mundane duties and activities of life 
have been suspended: “henceforward, let those having wives be as not having, 
and those mourning as not mourning, and those rejoicing as not rejoicing, and 
those buying as not possessing, and those making use of the world as having 
no use for it. For the form of the world is passing away” (1 Cor 7:29b-31). Unlike 
Seneca who nurtured the illusion that he could dominate time by an ethic of 
renunciation, Paul is entirely submissive to time’s ravages, through which his 
“outer nature is wasting away’, while he waits confidently for whatever future 
his God is preparing (2 Cor 4:16-5:10). 

In his attempt to write the sublime, Paul is constrained by his conviction 
that what transcends the human has not yet been revealed, unlike Calpurnius’ 
incarnate deity, and unlike Seneca’s godlike passions. Paul articulates the 
“secret and hidden” wisdom of God under this constraint, citing an unknown 
scripture:!89 “What eye has not seen and ear has not heard, and what has not 


186 See the insightful commentary on this passage by Bultmann 1985, 110-20, distinguishing 
Paul’s conception of Christian existence from the superficially comparable attitude of the 
Stoic, as evidence by Seneca, Ep. 41.4, as well as the psychic disposition gained by remain- 
ing aloof from bodily life in Plato, Phaed. 66e—67a. 

187 Windisch 1924, 154-55. 

188 LSJ,1735, citing Aristophanes, Ra. 999 on the ship’s sail; BDAG, 978, citing, GrBar 8:2 on the 
bird’s wing. 

189 The source of the saying Paul quotes in 1 Cor 2:9 is unknown. Origen (Comm. In Matt. on 
Matt 27:9 in PG 13.1769) asserts that the quotation derives from an Apocalypse of Elijah. 
But the extant Greek and Coptic fragments of this apocalypse do not contain the say- 
ing. The wording of 1 Cor 2:9 has elements in common with Isa 52:15 and 64:3 (Lxx) but 
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ascended into the heart of a human being, what God has prepared for those 
who love him” (1 Cor 2:9).!9° Thus, Paul is able to speak of his relationship to the 
divine only in paradoxical terms, e.g., by emphasizing human sinfulness as the 
object of God’s love (Rom 5:6-8), by listing all the contingencies which cannot 
separate us from the love of God in Christ (Rom 8:35-39). In these passages, 
Paul employs a rhetoric that is fundamentally allegorical, in that the signs of 
Paul’s discourse can never coincide with the things signified. Nor is there any- 
thing artificial about this rhetorical constraint; rather, Paul has internalized the 
limitation as his modus existentiae. Thus, Paul explains why he does “not lose 
heart” in the midst of afflictions: “because we look not at what can be seen but 
at what cannot be seen; for what can be seen is transitory, but what cannot be 
seen is eternal” (2 Cor 4:18).!9! 

The conditions under which Paul endeavored to write the sublime were those 
of an artisan,!9? who supported himself by the work of his hands (1 Cor 4:12).!93 
Thus, whenever Paul wrote, whether at dusk or dawn (1 Thess 2:9), he was steal- 
ing hours away from the occupation by which he sustained his existence. By 
writing, Paul the artisan transgressed the place to which he, like other hand- 
workers, had been assigned by the educated elite, on the assumption that such 
persons lacked the necessary mental equipment.!% Paul’s hopes for the emer- 
gence of a community of awakened selves, “the sons and daughters of God for 
whom the whole creation waits with eager longing” (Rom 8:19), and the other 
dreams and reveries that fill the pages of his epistles, were subversive interrup- 
tions in the order of time prescribed by the social structure of his world. 


cannot be regarded as a citation of these passages. A similar saying is attributed to Jesus 
in the Gospel of Thomas 17. On the origin of Paul’s citation, see the full discussion in Koch 
1986, 37-41. 

190 The ambiguity of the relative pronoun &, which introduces the citation, and which is 
repeated in the third line, beautifully suits Paul’s purposes, since & is both object and 
subject; that is to say, a demonstrative pronoun is concealed within the relative pronoun. 
On this usage, see BDAG, 725; Conzelmann 1975, 56, n. 4. 

191 Windisch 1924, 156, emphasizing the paradoxical character of the statement. 

192 On the nature of Paul’s occupation, everything depends upon the reliability of the tradi- 
tion preserved in Acts 18:3 that Paul worked as a cxyvorotds, and on what is denoted by 
this term, whether “tentmaker’ or “leather-worker” or “maker of stage properties”; BDAG, 
928-29. Cf. Hock 1980. 

193 Paul occasionally received support from the Christ groups of Macedonia, when his labor 
did not suffice to meet his needs, 2 Cor 11:9; Phil 4:15—-16. On the nature of Paul’s “partner- 
ship” with the Christ group at Philippi, see Ogereau 2014. 

194 Plato, Resp. 374a-c; Cicero, Flac. 18. 
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Crucifying Desires—Desires Crucified 


On the Meaning of Two Crucifixion Metaphors 
(Seneca De vita beata 19.3; Gal 5:24) 


David du Toit 


Were you tortured by your own thirst 
In those pleasures that you seek? 


‘Cause I was born for the purpose 
That crucifies your mind ... 


SIXTO RODRIGUEZ, Crucify Your Mind 


If one reads through the many texts on crucifixion in antiquity gathered in the 
recently published collections by John G. Cook! and David W. Chapman and 
Eckhard J. Schnabel,? it is striking that crucifixion is only sparsely mentioned 
in texts of moral discourse and used even less in philosophical argument. The 
reason for this can probably be attributed (at least) to the Greco-Roman elites’ 
general abhorrence of crucifixion. For, as Martin Hengel has aptly demonstrat- 
ed,? crucifixion was considered to be the most shameful of deaths, evoking 
repulsion and contempt. The sentiment of the Greco-Roman elites is clearly 
expressed by Cicero:+ 


... and the name of the cross should be absent—not only from the body 
of Roman citizens, but also from their thought, eyes, and ears. For, the 
occurrence and suffering endurance of not only all these things, but 


Cook 2014. 
Chapman and Schnabel 2015. 
Hengel 1976, esp. 614-631. See also Shi 2008, 39-51. 
Translation from Chapman and Schnabel 2015, 556. 
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also their own character, expectation, and even the mention of them is 
shameful for a Roman citizen and free man. 
CICERO, Rab. Perd. 16 


Against this background, it is quite astounding that Paul not only emphasizes 
that Jesus was crucified (1 Cor 1:17; 2:8; 2 Cor 13:4; Phil 2:8) but even claims that 
the crucified Jesus is the essence of his proclamation (1 Cor 1:23; 2:2; Gal 3:1) 
and the gospel is “the word of the cross” (1 Cor 1:18), yes, he even boasts about 
it (Gal 6:14)!5 Even more astounding is Paul’s creative use of a number of cross- 
or crucifixion-metaphors to depict the existential value of Christ’s death for 
the believer: He was crucified with Christ (Gal 2:19, similarly Rom 6:6) and the 
world was crucified to him and he to the world (Gal 6:14). Very different from 
these metaphors is the remaining metaphor Paul uses in Gal 5:24: 


Those who belong to the Christ (Jesus) crucified the flesh along with its 
passions and desires.® 


In this instance, the believers are not the passive objects of crucifixion but 
its active executors, whereas the victims of crucifixion are the flesh (o&p&), 
passions (zaOjucta), and desires (ém6vjto)! It is worthwhile to take notice 
of the fact that Paul’s famous contemporary L. Annaeus Seneca (ca. 1-65 CE) 
deploys a similar metaphor in his treatise De vita beata, in which crucifixion 
and desires are also paired:” 


Though they (sc. imperfect philosophers) strive to release themselves 
from their crosses—those crosses to which each one of you (sc. malevo- 
lent critics) nails himself with his own hand—yvet they, when brought to 
punishment, hang each upon a single gibbet; but these others who bring 
upon themselves their own punishment are stretched upon as many 
crosses as they had desires. Yet they are slanderous and witty in heaping 


5 Obviously he had done so in full knowledge of the communicative risks inherent to his cru- 

cifixion rhetoric: Cf. 1 Cor 1:18: the word of the cross is uweia; Gal 5:1: the cross-gospel pro- 
claimed by Paul (Gal 3:1) constitutes a cxdvdaAov tod ataveod; Phil 3:18: Paul’s gospel called 
forth éx8poi tod ctaveod tod Xpiotod. 
ot dé tod Xpotod ['Incod] thy chen Eotatpwoav adv tots Mabhuacw rol Tots EmtOvptatc. 
Cum refigere se crucibus conentur, in quas unusquisque vestrum clavos suos ipse adigit, ad 
supplicium tamen acti stipitibus singulis pendent; hi, qui in se ipsi animum advertunt, quot 
cupiditatibus tot crucibus distrahuntur. At maledici et in alienam contumeliam venusti sunt. 
Crederem illis hoc vacare, nisi quidam ex patibulo suo spectatores conspuerent! All translations 
of De vita beata in this chapter are—if not stated otherwise—taken from Basore 1932. 
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insult on others. I might believe that they were free to do so, did not some 
of them spit upon spectators from their own cross! 


L. ANNAEUS SENECA, De vita beata 19.3 


In this metaphor, those striving for virtue try to escape crucifixion (refigere cru- 
cibus). If they in the end were to be crucified, then they are said to be crucified 
on one cross only; the opponents, however, are said to be crucified on as many 
crosses (tot crucibus distrahuntur) as they have desires (quot cupiditatibus), 
crosses to which they have nailed themselves (clavos suos ipse adigit). Thus, 
here slandering the virtuous is pictured as the spitting of the crucified from 
their crosses upon spectators passing by! 

The two metaphors obviously share some common ground: Not only the 
common moral context but, in particular, the application of the praxis of cru- 
cifixion as a point of departure to deploy a metaphor which serves to describe 
the relationship of moral subjects to passions such as desire. In this chapter, 
I shall interpret both metaphors on their own. In both cases, it will be shown 
that the interpretation of the crucifixion-metaphors depends on the argumen- 
tative and metaphorical context provided by the literary context, furthermore 
that, in both cases, knowledge about the semantic preconditions, i.e., about 
the semantic encyclopedia and a particular set of semantic associations, is 
essential for an adequate interpretation of the metaphors. It will also become 
clear that De vita beata 19.3 indirectly contributes to a better understanding of 
Paul's crucifixion metaphor in Gal 5:24.8 


1 Crucifying Desires: De vita beata 19.3 


11 The Text 

The metaphorical complex construed by Seneca in De vita beata 19.3 consti- 
tutes a complex text, which can only be interpreted adequately if the literary 
context is taken into account. The complexity results, among other factors, 
from the fact that the text refers alternately to different persons: 


Cum refigere se crucibus conentur, 

in quas unusquisque vestrum clavos suos ipse adigit, 
c ad supplicium tamen acti stipitibus singulis pendent; 
hi, qui in se ipsi animum advertunt, 

e quot cupiditatibus tot crucibus distrahuntur. 


cs fp 


a 


8 As far as I know, the text of Seneca has up till now not been related to Gal 5:24. 
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We therefore have two different sets of metaphors: The one set concerns 
those “who pursue virtue” (19.2fin: qui virtutem sequuntur), to whom the met- 
aphors in 19.3ac apply, the other set concerns the addressed interlocutors, to 
whom the metaphors in 19.3bde (as well as the metaphor following suit in 
19.3f = quidam ex patibulo suo spectatores conspuerent) apply. The first met- 
aphor states that those pursuing virtue try to escape from (their) crosses— 
refigere at first sight seems to indicate that persons already crucified attempt 
to release themselves from their crosses.? However, this seems to stand in con- 
flict with the second metaphor, where ad supplicium tamen acti is best read 
as “when however/nevertheless brought to punishment”. In that case, refigere 
should rather be interpreted as “to wrench themselves away from’ their crosses 
in the sense of trying to escape future crucifixion. The interlocutors, however, 
themselves hit their own nails into the crosses (19.3b), i.e., bring punishment 
upon themselves by their own hand (19.3d). The text reaches a hyperbolic cli- 
max: Other than the seekers of virtue, who (possibly) end up being crucified 
on a single upright stake (i.e., a single cross), the interlocutors “are stretched 
out” (i.e., crucified) by their desires! upon many crosses—a cross for every 
desire! In order to be able to determine the communicative function of this set 
of metaphors, it is necessary to consider the text both in its literary context as 
well as in the broader metaphorical context developed in the treatise. 


1.2 The Structure and Argument of the Treatise 

De vita beata is a diatribe addressed to Seneca’s brother, L. Iunius Gallio, famous 
for holding Paul’s trial during his stay in Corinth (1.1)." It is a typical Stoic trea- 
tise on how to attain happiness.!? 

After an introduction (1.2—-3.2), Seneca holds that the happy life consists 
of being in harmony with one’s own nature (3.3), which results in tranquility 
and freedom, i.e., peace and concord of the soul (3.4), which is illustrated and 
bolstered with more Stoic definitions (4.1-5.1). Only one way leads there (3.3), 
namely rational judgment (5.1-4, esp. 5.3: beata ergo vita est in recto certoque 


9 Thus Cook (2014, 26) as well as Basore’s translation (“they strive to release themselves 
from their crosses”). There are some examples of crucified persons pulled alive from a 
cross; cf., e.g., Cook (2014, 26) on Cicero Quint. fratr. 1.2.6. 

10 — As will be demonstrated, cupiditatibus should be considered an instrumental ablative, 
i.e., (metaphorically) of agency. 

11 On the historical background of the treatise, cf. Griffin 1992, 18-20, Kuen 1994, 18-24, and 
Mutschler 2014. It was probably written between 54-58 CE. 

12 Cf. especially the extensive commentary on the treatise by Kuen 1994. On the structure of 
the writing, cf. Stroh 1985, Kuen 1994, 14-18, and Mutschler 2014, 142-43, on the repetitive 
structure of the argument, cf. Mutschler 1998. 
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iudicio stabilita et immutabilis; cf. also 6.2). At this point (6.1), an Epicurean 
interlocutor is introduced, who argues (6.1; 9.1; 10.1; 11.2; 15.1; 16.3) that pleasure 
is—in addition to virtue—a necessary factor for attaining happiness. The pas- 
sage 6.1-16.3 is a refutation of this position (including a defense of Epicurus 
against misuse by his followers! cf. 12.4-13.3), in which Seneca consistently 
argues that virtue alone, i.e., independence from pleasure, suffices to be happy 
(8.2; 13.53 15-3, 5316.1 = ergo in virtute posita est vera felicitas). 

At the heart of Seneca’s exposition lies the Stoic conviction that happiness 
consists of conquering and/or being freed from the passions: A happy life exists 
in having a free mind, beyond fear and desire (4.3: ... nos beatam vitam dicere 
liberum animum ... extra metum, extra cupiditatem ...). The goal is to attain free- 
dom from the passions (4.5: ergo exeundum ad libertatem est; cf. also 16.3fin). 
Happy is the one who neither desires nor fears (5.1: beatus ... qui nec cupit nec 
timet ...), who is not possessed by his passions, especially pleasures (14.1). He 
is freed from all constraints, lacks nothing, is free, and—since the wise mini- 
mizes his desires—all his desires are fulfilled (16.2: nihil cogeris, nullo indigebis, 
liber eris ... nihil contra opinionem et voluntatem) and nothing more is desired 
by him (9.3: nec quicquam amplius desiderat). 

A new section of the treatise begins in 17.1: A new interlocutor is introduced,!* 
who accuses the philosophers and moralists of not living up to the standards 
they themselves profess (17.1-2; 18.1; 21.1). The rest of the treatise (17-28) is a 
refutation of this criticism: In 17-24, Seneca reacts to the reproaches of the 
scoffing interlocutor (17.1-3; 18.1-20.6; 21.1-24.3), and—after an important 
summarizing nexus (24.4—5)—then introduces an imagined speech of an 
ideal wise man (25-28), treating especially the accusations concerning wealth 
and poverty. 

The metaphorical complex of 19.3 therefore comes shortly after the incep- 
tion of the second part of the treatise (17.1), concerned with the allegations by 
critics of philosophy and its proponents. The two sections (3-16; 17-28) are 
joined by a nexus (16.3/in), which introduces a new theme: the imperfection 


13. Cf. on Seneca’s Stoicism, especially on his theory of happiness, Kuen 1994, 7-18, 333-80 
and Giinther 1999, on his theory of the passions or emotions Baumer 1982, passim and 
Graver 2007, esp. 93-101, 125-32, 206-21. Cf, e.g., Asmis, 1990 on the relation of De vita 
beata to Stoic doctrine. 

14 The interlocutor of the second part of the treatise (17-28) does not seem to be the same 
Epicurean critic, who functions as interlocutor in the first part (6-16), for he does not 
seem to reflect specific Epicurean interests. This obviously does not mean that there is no 
common ground between the two, in fact, one should reckon with a significant margin of 
overlap. 
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of the ordinary man striving for and progressing towards virtue in distinction 
of the perfect wise man who already has attained it.5 

The summary in 16.1-3 climaxes in the rhetorical question: quid ergo? vir- 
tus ad beate vivendum sufficit? which in turn is answered by three more rhe- 
torical questions: “Perfect and divine as it is, why should it not suffice (quidni 
sufficiat)—nay, suffice to overflowing? For if a man has been placed beyond 
the reach of any desire (extra desiderium omnium), what can he possibly lack? 
If a man has gathered into himself all that is his, what obligation from out- 
side does he (still) have (quid extrinsecus opus est ei)?”!® This is followed by 
the aforementioned nexus: “But the man (sed e/) who (still) strives for virtue, 
even though he has proceeded far, still has the obligation (opus est ... adhuc) to 
struggle with some indulgence from Fortune amidst human affairs, until she 
has loosed that knot and every mortal bond”.!” 

According to Seneca, the critics level malevolent accusations against these 
imperfect philosophers. He counters these allegations in several ways: Firstly, 
he argues that one should distinguish between the ideal of virtue presented 
by the Stoics and reality: Non sum sapiens et ... nec ero (17.3).!8 One should 
not measure them with their proposed ideal, for it is exactly that: An (mostly 
unattainable) ideal (18.1; 19.3; 24.4). For those striving for virtue, it suffices that 
they practice much of what they preach (20.1), reduce their vices daily, and 
chide their own errors (17.3). Rather, one should compare them with the base 
(malus), e.g., the critics themselves: It suffices that they are better than these 
wicked fools. Accordingly, the author attacks the critics harshly: To them the 
mere mention of the word “virtue” is hateful (18.3: quibus ipsum nomen virtutis 
odio est; cf. also 20.6). Instead of attending to their own vices (27.4, 6),!° they 
criticize those striving for virtue lest the virtue of another unmasks their vice 
(19.2). But their malevolence against the virtuous turns against themselves, 
and in the end brings them death (18.2: “this poison with which you besprinkle 
others, with which, too, you are killing yourselves”). Whereas those striving for 
virtue are (at least partially) free, the critics are fettered by their passions (16.3; 


15 Seneca has already en passant mentioned this distinction in 11.1: “When I say that ‘T do 
nothing for the sake of pleasure, I am speaking of the ideal wise man ...”. 

16 Mytranslation. Basore 1932: “what need does he have of any outside thing?” 

17 Slightly adapted version of Basore 1932. Cf. also Vit. beat. 3.3, where Seneca admonishes 
his audience to be users of Fortunes gifts, not slaves. 

18 Often Seneca acknowledges his own vices, i.e., the vices of those striving for virtue; cf. 17.3, 
45 24.4. 

19 Cf. also the scathing criticism in 11.3—5 of so-called Epicureans “who [have] plunged into 
pleasures”; who “have surrendered themselves to vice” and in the end even have lost “the 
only good that remained in their wickedness—shame for wrongdoing”; and who, accord- 
ing to Seneca, uses Epicurus’ name “as a screen for their lusts’. 
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cf. also 22.5; 26.1). They should therefore refrain from criticizing their betters 
(24.5; 27.4, 6). 


1.3 


The Metaphorical Context 


The crucifixion metaphors in 19.3 are set in the context of a number of meta- 
phors used to depict the unvirtuous as slaves (3.3; 4.4; 8.2; 14.1-3; 15.3; 16.3; cf. 
also 26.1), in bondage especially to their passions. 


20 


The day a man becomes superior to pleasure, he will also be superior to 
pain; but you see in what wretched and baneful bondage he must linger 
whom pleasures and pains, those most capricious and tyrannical of mas- 
ters, shall in turn (sc. alternately, DdT) enslave. Therefore we must make 
our escape to freedom.?° 

De vita beata 4.4 


If we shall guard the endowments of the body and the needs of Nature 
with care and fearlessness ... if we shall not be their slaves (si non sub- 
ierimus eorum servitutem), nor allow these alien things to become our 
masters (nec nos aliena possederint) ... if we let them serve, not command 
(serviant ista, non imperent)—thus and thus only will these things be 
profitable to the mind. 


De vita beata 8.2 


Let virtue go first, let her bear the standard. We shall none the less have 
pleasure, but we shall be the master and control her (sed domini eius tem- 
peratores erimus); at times we shall yield to her entreaty, never to her con- 
straint. But those who surrender the leadership to pleasure ... lose virtue, 
and yet do not possess pleasure, but are possessed by it (ceterum non ipsi 
voluptatem, sed ipsos voluptas habet), and they are either tortured by the 
lack of it or strangled by its excess.... 


De vita beata 14.1 


... 0 it is as regards great pleasures; ... captured pleasures become now 
the captors (captaeque cepere). And the more and greater the pleasures 


Quo die infra voluptatem fuerit, et infra dolorem erit; vides autem, quam malam et noxiosam 
servitutem serviturus sit, quem voluptates doloresque, incertissima dominia impotentissi- 
maque, alternis possidebunt. Ergo exeundum ad libertatem est. Basore (1932) aptly trans- 
lated impotens with “tyrannical”. 
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are, the more inferior that man will be whom the crowd calls happy, and 
the more masters will he have to serve (ac plurium servus est). 


De vita beata 14.2 


... So he who pursue pleasures ... gives up liberty, and he pays this price 
at the command of his belly (ac pro ventre dependit); nor does he buy 
pleasures for himself, but he sells himself to pleasures (sed se voluptatibus 
vendit). 

De vita beata 14.3 


But whoever forms an alliance between virtue and pleasure ... begins to 
need the help of Fortune, and this is the depth of servitude (quae maxima 
servitus est); there follows a life of anxiety, suspicion, and alarm, a dread 
of mishap and worry.... 

De vita beata 15.3 


... for in the case of a wise man riches are in slavery (devitiae enim apud 
sapientem virum in servitute sunt), in the case of a fool in command (of a 
slave) (apud stultum in imperio). 


De vita beata 26.171 


This network of metaphors”? constitutes the context in which the crucifixion 
metaphors in 19.3 are set. It therefore is not unexpected when in 16.3fin Seneca 
introduces the second section of the treatise with an analogous metaphor in 
order to depict the difference between the imperfect pursuant of virtue (who 
still has to struggle with the caprices of fortune) and the (Epicurean) fool: 


Where then lies the difference? In that some are closely bound, others 
fettered—even hand and foot (quod arte alligati sunt alii, adstricti alii, 
districti quoque). He who has advanced (hic, qué ... progressus est) toward 
the higher realm and has lifted himself to higher levels drags a loosened 
chain (laxam catenam trahit); he is not yet free, but still is as good as free 
(nondum liber, iam tamen pro libero). 

De vita beata 16.3 


21 My translation. 

22 On Seneca’s use of metaphor, cf. the studies of Steyns 1907 and Armissen-Marchetti 1989; 
1991; 2015. Cf. Kuen 1994, 412-24 on the function of metaphorical language in De vita 
beata, see also Bartsch 2009 and Dressler 2012. Cf. Armissen-Marchetti 1989, 164-65 on 
metaphors or images of punishment and torture including crucifixion. 
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Basore suggests in a footnote to his translation of districti quoque that the 
phrase probably refers to crucifixion!? If this should be the case—and it 
seems very plausible—then the series of slavery metaphors reaches a climax 
in this last slavery-metaphor, which subtly paves the way for the crucifixion 
metaphors in 19.3. 


1.4 Crucifying Slaves: Desire as Tyrannical Slave-Master 
If we consider the background outlined above, it is clear that the crucifixion- 
metaphors of 19.3 fit perfectly into the picture drawn in 1-18. 


Cum refigere se crucibus conentur, 

in quas unusquisque vestrum clavos suos ipse adigit, 
c ad supplicium tamen acti stipitibus singulis pendent; 
hi, qui in se ipsi animum advertunt, 

e quot cupiditatibus tot crucibus distrahuntur. 


cs 


a 


At first, it should be called to mind that crucifixion was par excellence a form 
of punishment for slaves (servile supplicium), which, when mentioned, pri- 
marily connoted the torturous death of slaves.2* Crucifixion metaphors are 
therefore primarily slave metaphors so that the set of metaphors in 19.3 consti- 
tutes the climax of the series of slavery metaphors identified above. Mention 
of desires or passions (cupiditates) in 19.3e against the background of the 
master-slavery-metaphors used in 3-16, therefore, implies that the malicious 
critics (19.3bde) are driven by their passions and desires for pleasure, and are 
therefore slaves under the dominion of their masters, especially their desires. 
These possess, control and command them (4.4; 14.1; 26.1); they hold them in 
capture and chain them (14.2; 16.3); they even torture them (14.1). The more 
passions, the more slave-owners they have (14.2)!25 

In the Mediterranean world, and especially under Roman law, slaves were 
in the potestas of their owners, who had the right of life and death over their 


23 Basore (1932, 140, n. b) writes: “The Latin word-play shows a different metaphor. Districti 
is ‘outstretched, ‘spread-eagled’, as if upon a cross’. 

24 ~~ Cf. Section 2.1 below. 

25 Avery similar metaphor occurs in Philo, Prob. 159: “For if the soul is driven by desire (1p 6¢ 
emOvptag chadbvetat), or enticed by pleasure (d¢’ ySovijc), or diverted from its course by 
fear (pow), or shrunken by grief (Avy), or helpless in the grip of anger (bn’ dpyf¢ tea- 
ynritetar), it enslaves itself (SovAct yév abtyv) and makes him whose soul it is a slave to a 
host of masters (SodAov 8é ... wuplwv Seonotdv)”. Translation by Colson 1941. On the topic 
of the enslavement of the self in Seneca cf. Edwards 2009, on metaphors of enslavement 
cf. Armissen-Marchetti 1989, 13-115, 341-32. 
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slaves. As a consequence, slaves were often enough punished with crucifixion 
at the initiative of their owners.”° The crucifixion-metaphors in 19.3 hinge on 
this cultural background: As metaphorical slave-owners, the desires “crucify” 
their slaves, i.e., those who are completely controlled and commanded by their 
desires or passions live at the whims of their “capricious and tyrannical mas- 
ters” (4.4), who “torture” and “strangle” their slaves (14.1), even “crucify them” to 
die a torturous death (19.3). In this text, pervaded as it is with hyperbole, cruci- 
fixion therefore is a hyperbolic metaphor for a futile life, lived in bondage and 
subjection to the desires and/or passions dictating every moment of life. The 
imperfect proponents of philosophy striving to attain virtue, therefore strive 
to escape “crucifixion” (19.3a), ie., the inevitable consequences of a life dom- 
inated by desire and passion, a despicable life completely void of self-control 
and therefore of freedom “at the depth of servitude” (15.3), “a life of anxiety, 
suspicion, and alarm, a dread of mishap and worry” (15.3).?7 

The hyperbolic element is driven to a climax in 19.3bde: Not only do the crit- 
ics of philosophy have many masters, i.e., they are dominated and controlled by 
their many desires and passions (19.3e),28 but each of these tyrannical masters 
has a cross in store for them (19.3e),29 i.e., a life resulting in utmost servility 
and submission to the dominion of the passions and desires. The hyperbolic 
metaphorization continues in 19.3b: The slaves, in an act of anticipatory and 
complete submission, willingly nail themselves to their crosses! The metaphor 
drastically points to the most perfidious nature of these masters: they lure 
their captives to believe they were acting in freedom, yes, to believe they were 
indeed happy,*° although they actually freely plunge into and participate in a 


26 Cf. Section 2.1 below on the socio-historical background. In Plautus’ (ca. 255-184 BCE) 
and Terence’s (ca. 190-158 BCE) comedies, it is a stock motif that slaves fear crucifixion by 
their owners. 

27 On the notion of freeing oneself from the slavery of the passions in Seneca, cf. Edwards 
2009, Sp. 153-59. 

28 Cf. Philo, Prob. 159 (above n. 25) as well as in our treatise 14.2: “And the more and greater 
the pleasures are ... the more masters will he have to serve (plurium servus est)’. 

29 In contrast, the seekers of virtue, according to 19.3c, are crucified on a single cross: By 
implication they—should they not manage to wrench themselves free from the domin- 
ion of their desires (= 19.3a)—in the end submit to only one master, ie., they reduce their 
desires and vices to a minimum; cf, e.g., 17.3. 

30 ~=— It is a central theme of De vita beata 6-16 that pleasures only seemingly are a desirable 
good, in reality they are not; cf, e.g., 1.4: “You will recognize that these are living in the 
midst of pleasures, and yet it will not be well with them, because what they delight in is 
not a good”, and 14.2: “... so it is as regards great pleasures; for they turn out to be a great 
misfortune (in magnum malum evasere)’. According to 19.3f, the malicious critics of phi- 
losophy insult others in total misapprehension of their real situation. 
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life of misery.3! The utmost hyperbolic metaphor, however, occurs in 19.3e: The 
slaves of desire are not nailed to one cross only, but are affixed to many crosses! 


2 Semantic Preconditions 


Metaphorical discourse makes high demands on language users. Metaphors 
require complex semantic preconditions to be fulfilled in order to communi- 
cate successfully. In the case of the crucifixion metaphors in Seneca’s De vita 
beata and in Paul's Letter to the Galatians, two factors in particular are nec- 
essary prerequisites so that the metaphorical communication may succeed: 
On the one hand, the coding/decoding of the metaphors requires so-called 
encyclopedic knowledge about crucifixion in Greco-Roman antiquity; on the 
other hand, the crucifixion metaphors depend on a broader associative pat- 
tern, in which passions and in particular, desires, are depicted as slave-owners 
or -masters. 


2.1 The Semantic Encyclopedia: Crucifixion and Slaves 

In this section, I only consider those aspects of the conjectured semantic 
encyclopedia of the ancients?* which directly apply to the two texts under 
consideration.?3 Crucifixion in Roman antiquity was par excellence a death pen- 
alty for slaves. It was therefore designated as servile supplicitum.3* Crucifixion 
was also especially associated with the punishment of slave fugitives and 
in particular was the standard punishment of slaves instigating and partici- 
pating in slave revolts.35 The fact that crucifixion in particular was a penalty 
for slaves resulted in widespread fear of crucifixion among slaves: As stated 


31 +Asimilar metaphor occurs in 18.2, where the very same malicious critics as in 18.3 are said 
to sprinkle poison with which they in the end kill themselves! Cf. also the last metaphor in 
19.3f: The insulting slanderer “spit on spectators from their own cross’, i.e., they perish on 
the cross to which they nailed themselves. Cf. Edwards 2009, 148-51 on the shamefulness 
of voluntary enslavement to the passions in Seneca’s thought. 

32 Some of the semantic issues involved with respect to crucifixion are treated in a con- 
troversial study by Samuelsson 2013, 261-96; cf. also Chapman and Schnabel 2015, 
299-322; Cook 2014, 1-50 (for criticism of Samuelsson, cf. the Modern Author Index, s.n. 
Samuelsson). 

33 I pass over issues concerning the concrete practice of crucifixion in antiquity, since it is 
of lesser consequence for understanding the metaphors considered here. On these issues, 
cf. Kuhn 1982, Cook 2014, 1-50, 370-87, 423-30; Chapman and Schnabel 2015, 269-322. 

34 Eg, Valerius Maximus, Fact. Dict. 2.7.12, similar Hist. Aug. 6 [Avidius Cassius] 4.6. Cicero, 
Verr. 2.5.169 speaks of servitutis extremum summumque supplicium. 

35 Chapman and Schnabel 2015, 589-602. 
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earlier, a slave's fear of falling prey to crucifixion was a stock motif in Plautus 
and Terence, and according to Cicero, the manumission of slaves especially 
relieved them from the fear of punishment by crucifixion.*® This close associ- 
ation of crucifixion and slavery had the consequence that death by crucifixion 
of people other than slaves?’ was always considered to be a slave death. This 
also explains why crucifixion was considered the most shameful of deaths— 
dying on a cross implied that one, in the moment of death, is being degraded to 
the social status of a slave, which implied utter humiliation and degradation,?® 
and the victim is presented as devoid of any power he might have had. 

A further aspect of how the ancient semantic encyclopedia of crucifixion 
has bearing on the texts under consideration is the perception of crucifixion 
as a most miserable (i.e., a harsh, cruel, and brutal) death. Cicero calls it the 
“cruelest and most terrifying penalty’, and Josephus designates it to be “the 
most miserable of deaths’.9 It was a slow and torturous death.4° The misery 
and pain were also caused and aggravated by torture before actual crucifixion, 
which could range from scourging and whipping to burning with fire, pitch, 
wax, or hot plates.*! It should be considered to have been common knowledge 
in Roman society that crucifixion was a most torturous way to die, especially 
because of the time it actually took to die.4* As we have seen in the discussion 


36 Cicero, Rab. Perd. 16. On the crucifixion of slaves in Roman antiquity, cf. Chapman and 
Schnabel 2015, 562-602. The lex Puteolana, documented by an inscription found in 
Puteoli, which regulated the practice of private and public crucifixion of slaves, provides 
clear evidence of how easy and how common it was for slave-owners to crucify their 
slaves in Roman times; cf. Cook 2014, 370-87. 

37. Onthe victims of crucifixion in the Roman period, cf. Chapman and. Schnabel 2015, 432-— 
634. Except for slaves, the most prominent group of victims were brigands, perpetrators 
of extreme crimes, rebels, traitors, and military deserters. Crucifixion was restricted to the 
lower social classes. Roman citizens, especially honestiores, were rarely crucified. 

38 On the shamefulness of crucifixion, cf., e.g., the quote from Cicero, Rab. Perd. 16 above; 
furthermore, see Origen, Comm. Matt. 124 (= GCS u, 259, 7): “the most shameful death” 
(mors turpissima crucis). Cf. Hengel 1976, esp. 614-31; Shi 2008, 39-51; and Cook 2014, 
418-23. 

39 Cicero, Verr. 2.5.165 (crudelissimum taeterrimumque supplicium); Josephus, J.w. 7.203 
(Savatav tov olxtictov). 

40 Seneca, Ep. 101.113-14. Cf. also Origen, Comm. Matt. 140 (= GCS u, 190, 13-19): “[they] 
endure great agony, but live on in great pain, sometimes indeed an entire night and even 
a whole day thereafter”. 

41 Cf. Cook 2014, 376-83, 423-30. On the medical aspects of death by crucifixion, Cook 2014, 
430-35. 

42 Cf. the text of Augustine (Tract. Ev. Jo. 36.4) cited by Cook 2014, 426: “The crucified ... are 
executed by means of extended death. Indeed to be crucified is not to be killed; for one 
lived for a long time on a cross, not because a longer life was chosen, but because the 
death itself was prolonged, lest the pain be finished quicker’. 
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of Vit. beat. 19.3, the torturous procedure, rather than death itself, seems to be 
in view in the metaphors developed there. 

Encyclopedic knowledge about crucifixion in Greco-Roman times there- 
fore facilitates the understanding of the crucifixion metaphors in De vita beata 
19 in several ways. Firstly, the knowledge that crucifixion was a slave penalty 
implies that the crucified persons are slaves. This provides the necessary link to 
the slavery imagery in 4-16 preceding the cross metaphors in 19. Secondly, the 
encyclopedic knowledge that crucifixion of slaves regularly took place at the 
behest of the slave-owner indicates that in 19.3e the desires are metaphorized 
as the (tyrannical) slave-owners of the crucified. This also links up with the 
slavery imagery in 4-16. 


2.2 A Conventional Metaphorical Complex: Desire/Passion as 
Slave-Master 

Words—more precisely, lexemes—denotate meaning, ie., they standardly 
imply or denote a set of associations, which can be considered to be their 
content or meaning.* In addition to its standard meaning (denotation), how- 
ever, words often connote particular associations (connotations), which do 
not belong to the standard meaning but are only activated in particular con- 
texts or communicative situations. A typical case of such contextual semantic 
specialization concerns, e.g., connotations, which are restricted to particu- 
lar subgroups or subcultures. Another triggering context could be a particu- 
lar discourse, in which certain connotations of a particular word are being 
triggered, ie., habitually connotated. A clear example of this kind of associa- 
tive meaning can be found in the ancient Greco-Roman moral discourse on 
passions. 

In a recently published study, Andrew Bowden has demonstrated that, in 
Roman times, the moral discourse on passions regularly connoted a metaphor- 
ical complex, which was habitually associated with lexemes referring to the 
passions.*° This metaphorical complex consisted of a set of metaphors depict- 
ing the passions as “master’, very often as a (tyrannical) slave-owner (xtptoc, 
deondty¢), and the human subject of the passions as a slave (So6A0¢).46 The 


43 In the following, the semantic terminology is used according to Lyons 1977. 

44 Wasserman 2008, 15-20. 

45 Bowden 2020, see also Edwards 2009. 

46 Bowden demonstrates that many different “rulers” (e.g., Bacthedc, doxywv, xpdtwp/avto- 
xpdtwe, etc.) could fill the position of “master’, and that quite often the passions are 
described as a “tyrant” (tbeawoc). Since the opposition to these rulers remains consist- 
ently to be “slave”/“slavery’, it is clear that we have a case of secondary metaphors, i.e., of 
habitual associated metaphors for (harsh/bad) rulers and kings as slave-masters. Since 
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relationship of the two parties, passion and its human subject, is described 
consistently in terms of slavery (often: SovAsia, dStaxovia) and its (lacking!) 
opposite, freedom (éAev8epia).4” Bowden demonstrates that mutatis mutandis 
this is also valid for desire (€mt8vpia xtA.), which (especially in Judaism) was 
even considered to be at the root of all of the passions: Complying to desire 
implies therefore slavery to desire, i.e., desire becomes a slave-master who has 
full control over the desiring person. One example should suffice: In one of the 
Cynic Epistles, the metaphorical cluster can be identified clearly: 


Only moral depravity enslaves, while only virtue liberates ... Even if you 
command others ... you are slaves because of your desire (SodAoit eote 81 
emt@vuutav), since you are commanded by your own masters (xeAevdyevot 
bn0 TOV ExvTov SeonoTHv). 


PSEUDO-HERACLITUS, Ep. 9.548 


It should be sufficiently clear that Seneca’s De vita beata also participates in 
this slavery-to-a-master discourse: We have demonstrated (1.2-3 above) that 
4-16 is dominated by slave imagery, in which the passions, especially pleasure 
(voluptas), are depicted as slave-masters, whereas freedom from desire (cupidi- 
tas, desiderium) is a pivotal theme of the treatise (cf. 4.3; 5.1; 9.3; 16.2).49 The key 
to identifying the role of the desires mentioned in 19.3e though is knowledge of 
the conventional slavery-to-a-master metaphorical complex, which in ancient 
moral discourse is regularly associated with the passions and in particular with 
desire. This is also the case in Gal 5:24 where the same two factors also provide 
the key to an adequate interpretation of the crucifixion metaphor employed 
there by Paul. 


Plato, tyrants were consistently associated with the enslavement of their subjects, as 
slave-masters who rob their subjects of their freedom, “tyrannize’, torture, and even kill 
them. For the use of this topos in Seneca, cf. Edwards 2009, 141-51. 

47. Bowden 2020, passim, esp. 332-44; for Seneca, cf. Edwards 2009, 146-48. 

48  Pseudo-Heraclitus, Ep. 9.5: uovy Tovnpia SovAaywyel, uovn EAevOepol dpeth, avVOPwTwv dé 
ovdelc. xdv emrtdatrte dros Sid tUyNV dyaBoic odow, adtol SodAol éote Sr ExtOvplav, xeAevd- 
LEVvol UTO TOV EauTOV SeortoT Hv. Cf. also Plato, Resp. 587a; Xenophon, Apol. 16; Memor. 1.5.5; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 2.3.5. For more examples cf. Bowden 2020, 118-21, 
154-64, 182-95, 264-77, 332-44. 

49 ~~ Cf. also Edwards 2009. 
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3 Desires Crucified: Galatians 5:24 


If one reads through the comments on Gal 5:24 in the many commentaries that 
have been written on this Pauline letter, it is striking that the commentators 
seldom attempt to explain in some detail the metaphor used there by Paul, 
that Christians “have crucified the flesh with its passions and desires” (ot 5¢ to6 
Xptotod [Incod] thy cdpxa eotatpwoav ovv tots maOypacw nal tots EmrEvprtartc). 
This itself is quite peculiar since many interpreters explicitly comment on the 
conspicuous nature of the metaphor.*° In most cases, though, it is supposed 
that the reference to crucifixion only intends to invoke or associates Jesus’ 
crucifixion, i.e., his death or the particular mode of his death, and therefore 
functions as a substitute for “put to death’, “kill”, or “execute”.52 As far as I can 
see, there exists no attempt to systematically analyze the metaphor in order to 
elicit its particular contribution to the argument in Galatians 5.5% To be able 
to interpret the metaphor adequately, it must be considered both within the 
semantic horizon described above (2.1-2) as well as in its literary context, i-e., 
its argumentative and metaphorical context. 


3.1 The Argumentative Context 

The letter of Galatians has as one of its main argumentative strains the topic 
endangered freedom (marked as such already in 2:4). This is also the topic of 
the immediate context of Gal 5:24: Both in 5: and 5:13, freedom is claimed to 
be the result of redemption and, in both instances, a warning follows, not to risk 
the newfound freedom (5:1: “To freedom Christ liberated us! Remain therefore 
steadfast and do not be subjected again to a yoke of slavery”; 5:13: “To freedom 


50 Barclay 1988, 117: “a most extraordinary remark”; Dunn 1993, 314: “The talk of crucifying the 
flesh is striking”, to name only two random examples. 

51 ~~ “The verb is obviously chosen because of its association with the crucifixion of Christ” 
(Barclay 1988, 117, as one example among many others). 

52 E.g., Longenecker 1990, 264; Dunn 1993, 314; Martyn 1997, 500-1, to name a few. In the 
Translator’s Handbook (Arichea and Nida 1975, 141-42), it is even suggested to translate 
Gal 5:24 with “have put to death the flesh ...”, which effectively obliterates the metaphor. 

53  Inhis commentary on Galatians, Betz advanced Philo, Somn. 2.213 as a parallel to Gal 5:24 
(Betz 1979, 289-90): “But thanks be to the victorious God who, however perfect in work- 
manship are the aims and effort of the passion-lover, makes them to be of none effect by 
sending invisibly against them winged beings to undo and destroy them. Thus the mind 
stripped of the creations of its art will be found as it were a headless corpse, with severed 
neck nailed like the crucified to the tree of helpless and poverty-stricken indiscipline” 
(translation by Colson and Whittaker 1949, as quoted by Betz 1979, 289-90). But beyond 
the common reference to crucifixion, the two texts have barely anything in common as 
Barclay (1988, 117, n. 29) rightly judges. 
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you were therefore called brothers—only not to freedom as an opportunity for 
the flesh!”). Clearly granting the flesh an opportunity to become active again 
(5:13) is paralleled with a relapse into slavery (5:1)! 

The rest of the passage (5:16—25)°* sets up the Spirit (nvedpa) and the flesh 
(a&p&) as an oppositional or polar pair (5:16—23, esp. v. 1755), in order to explain 
that the danger of granting the flesh an opportunity and therefore forfeiting 
freedom (and in the end, eternal life; cf. 6:8) can and should be fended off by 
behaving (mepinatety), acting (dye), and living (Civ) through the Spirit (nvev- 
‘uatt, 5:16a, 18a, 25a) and by keeping in line with the Spirit (nvebpati ototyety, 
5:25b). Such conduct, specified in 5:22—23a as “the fruit of the Spirit’, is neither 
under (the judgment of the) law (5:18b: odx éote b76 vopov) nor against (the) 
law (5:23b), but as examples of (reciprocal) love constitutes the fulfillment of 
the law (5:13b-14). The works of the flesh (5:19-21), though, will not inherit 
God's kingdom (5:21b),5° since—by implication—such conduct is against the 
law and therefore stands under law (i.e., under the judgment of the law) and 
inevitably leads to death (6:8). 

In this context, the metaphor in 5:24 refers back to the imperative in 5:16b, 
not to fulfill the desire of the flesh, and its counterpart to behave instead 
through the Spirit (5:16a). Whereas this is substantiated in 5:17-23 by arguing 
that at present acting through the Spirit effectively prevents the desire of the 
flesh to be realized in detrimental “works of the flesh”, Paul reminds his read- 
ers in 5:24 that they actually had already crucified the flesh with its desires 
(and passions) in the past (aorist! cf. ectabdewoav). This reference to the past 
links back to the aorist in 5:13 (em éAev@epia exAnOyte) and therefore also to 5:1 
(th erevbepia Huds Xptotog HAevdepwoev) and thereby refers back to the time 
when the Galatians had been liberated. This has the argumentative function of 
mapping the admonitions to live through the Spirit (5:16—23, and also 5:25-26!) 
onto the believer's history of redemption, i-e., their liberation from slavery to 
the flesh and the elements. As such, it refers the reader back to the argument 
of 31-4:1, in particular 31-5 and 4:1-9. 


54 The passage clearly has a ring-structure with the pattern a-b-cd-b-a: it is centered around 
the catalogues of vices and virtues in 5:19—-21, 22-23, the statements about the law in wv. 18 
and 23b correspond, as well as those about the desire of the flesh in wv. 16-17 and 24 (= 16f. 
|| 18 || 19-21 || 22-238 || 23b || 24; cf. also Dunn 1993, 295). 

55 Inv.17 (as yap clearly indicates), fundamental presuppositions as the basis of the admo- 
nition of v. 16 are provided. On the function of these anthropological presuppositions as 
the basis of Paul’s argument, which constitutes a further interpretational context of the 
crucifixion metaphor in 5:24, see Section 3.3 below. 

56 Clearly a reference back to 3:18, 29; 411, 7, 30. 
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3.2 The Metaphorical Context 

By linking up with Gal 5:1, 13, Paul elegantly points to the decisive interpre- 
tative context of the metaphor he employs in 5:24, namely the metaphorical 
complex of liberation from slavery so prominent in Galatians 3-4, especially 
4:3-9 (cf. also 3:13 and 4:22—31).5” According to Paul, the Galatians, prior to 
their acceptance of his gospel of the crucified Jesus (3:1), were enslaved by the 
elements of the world®® (4:3: b16 td ototyeta tod xdopov HUE8a SedovAWwpevor) 
and served the “gods” as slaves (4:8). Such an existence in slavery to the consti- 
tuting elements of the world was an existence bound solely to an inner-worldly 
reality with no connection to its creator, the true and only God.5? An existence 
in slavery to the elements therefore corresponds to what Paul usually depicts 
as “flesh” (o&p&) or as living or acting xat& odexa, since for Paul cépé refers to 
man acting in the world according to an exclusively earthly or inner-worldly 
perspective. Accordingly, Paul at the outset of his argument in 3:1-5 refers 
to the Galatians’ relapse to renewed enslavement by the elements and idols 
(4:8-9) as finishing with or ending up in the flesh (évap&uevor mvebpatt vov 
oupxl eiteAiobe, 3:3)! Enslavement under the fundamental constraints of the 
world therefore corresponds to an existence in or according to the cp, which 
Paul elsewhere depicts as an existence in slavery to sin (Rom 6:12—26).% 

For that reason, they were—as all other pagans also (cf. also Rom 1:18-2:13 )— 
sinners (2:15) and therefore were 670 vouov, i.e., they stood under the judgment 
or condemnation of God’s law (4:4), which means they deserved to be cursed 
and punished by death (cf. 3:14). From this slavery to the elements and thus 
also from its inevitable consequence, conviction by God's law to death, the 


57. Cf. also Bowden 2020, 434-71, who argues that the conventional metaphor slavery- 
to-a-master serves a prominent role in construing argumentative coherence in the letter. 
Unfortunately, he does not realize that this also provides the metaphorical context of 5:24 
and therefore the key to understanding the crucifixion metaphor there. 

58 For asuccinct introduction to the scholarly discussion on the ototyeta, cf. Betz 1979, 204- 
5. Many scholars opt for understanding the elements to be (demonic or angelic) cosmic 
powers constituting and controlling “the evil aeon” (1:4). Such an interpretation fits in 
well with the concept of enslavement and bondage, but I do not think that it is necessary 
to interpret Gal 4:3, 9 against such a background. It suffices to understand the otoryeta as 
a reference to the basic constituents or constituting principles of reality, in ancient litera- 
ture mostly considered to be earth, water, air, and fire (sometimes also: ether). 

59 For that reason, the “gods” are by definition no gods (tots pbcet pn) odow Gots, 4:8; cf. also 
1 Cor 8:5), for they also merely belong to the cosmos constituted by the elements! 

60 — Scornaienchi 2008, 353: “o&p€ ist nach Paulus grundsitzlich der Mensch als ein aktives ... 
Wesen ... Der aktive Mensch handelt in der Welt nach einer ausschlieflich irdischen 
Perspektive”. Dunn 1998, 72, therefore aptly formulates that odp& “denotes a belonging to 
the world’. 

61 Cf. the next section (3.3) on Paul’s anthropology. 
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Galatians had been freed by Christ, who had bought them—slaves of the ele- 
ments subjected to conviction by the law—free (iva tods ind vouov eEoryopaoy, 
4:5), that is to say, bought them free from the curse of the law (Xptotd¢ nud eEy- 
yopacev Ex Tg xatd&paA TOO voLOV, 3:13a) by becoming accursed by God through 
being crucified on their behalf (3:13b). The Galatians, who had been slaves, had 
been freed from slavery and are no longer slaves (ote odxétt et SodAos, 4:7); 
they are free (5:1; in 4:3—7, this is depicted as adoption of the freed slave to the 
status of a child and possible heir, cf. also Rom 8:15-17). 

This freedom is affected by faith which in turn evokes the gift of the Spirit 
(3:2, 4-5; 4:5-6). Henceforth, the Spirit enables the believers to live accordingly 
in freedom from the slavery of an existence dominated by an inner-worldly 
and godless perspective (5:16—26), which also implies living in accordance with 
God’s will as expressed in the law (5:13-14, 23b; 6:2) and therefore not being 
“under law”, i.e., under the judgment of the law (cf. 5:18 vs. 21b). 

In Galatians 3-4, therefore, the believers are metaphorically depicted as 
freed slaves, who had been bought and freed from their slavery by Christ (3:13; 
4:3-5). In 5:24, ol dé tod Xptotod "Ingod refers therefore to the believers indebted 
to Christ Jesus®* as the one who had liberated them from the slavery of the 
elements and effected their adoption as children and heirs in God’s household. 


3.3 The Context of Pauline Anthropology: Sarx, Desire, and Passion 

In Gal 5:16-17, Paul pairs flesh/o&p& and desire/ém8vpia; in 5:24, the category 
passions/na@yuata is added to this pair.63 The categories desire/émOvpia and 
passions/na@yuata both point to ancient anthropology and/or psychology vir- 
ulent in Greco-Roman school and popular philosophy.®* They are linked here 
by Paul to the category flesh/o&pé.6> For Paul, odp& is an essential dimen- 
sion of man, i.e., of human biological life, namely, the active principle within 
man geared towards acting and thinking, At the same time, though, o&p€ also 


62 Similar Scornaienchi 2008, 346: “Zustand der Abhangigkeit von Christus”. But the geni- 
tive in 5:24 certainly is not a genitivus possessivus as he claims (2008, 351), which would 
imply that the Galatians were Christ’s slaves. This would be in conflict both with the 
eEeyooaCew-metaphor (3:13; 4:5) and the imagery of adopted children in God's household 
(4:5-7). Accordingly, the designation xtptoc is being used only scantly for Jesus in the 
letter (besides 2:19 and the formulaic use in 5:10, it only occurs in the formal parts of the 
letter: 1:3; 6:14, 18). 

63 In Rom 1:24, 26, desires and passions are used parallel to one another. 

64 Cf. Scornaienchi 2008, 307-23. 

65 In Rom 6:12, Paul speaks of the desires of the body (cya); in 13:24, he pairs o&p— and 
desires; in 7:5, he speaks of the passions in connection with odpé, sin, and the members of 
the body (in this regard, cf. also 6:13-14). 

66 For the following, cf. the excellent study of Scornaienchi 2008, esp. 280-351. 
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designates an inherent human weakness, as well as the fundamental human 
inclination towards a solely human or inner-worldly perspective on reality, 
which characterizes all human thinking and behavior,® i.e., the flesh deter- 
mines all human conduct to behave only according to inner-worldly criteria.®° 
Situated in the human o@pé€ as a characteristic human feature is also sin/dpo- 
tla (Rom 8:3), a destructive human disposition (cf. Rom 5:12-14) which is fun- 
damentally antagonistic to God (cf. Rom 6:12—25; 8:78). 

In Paul’s understanding of human nature, o&p& is within the human body 
the source of human thinking and action, but it is corrupted by sin (cf., e.g,, 
Rom 7:25b), with the consequence that man—even under the guidance of 
the law!—is not able to act morally good (Rom 7:12-25; Gal 5:17). Therefore 
desire/émt8vpla (as a corrupted form of human will or striving® to act”°) lies 
at the root of all human action (Rom 6:12-13; 7:7—-8; Gal 5:16)! and generates 
the other passions which pave the way to morally defective behavior and deeds 
(Rom 1:24—26; 7:5; Gal 5:17, 18-21), i-e., in Paul’s view, transgression of God’s law 
(Rom 7:6-25). The only solution to this fundamentally defective human con- 
dition (Rom 7:24) is faith and the ensuing gift of the Spirit, which alone is able 
to resist the cdp& (Gal 5:17) and enables humans to “kill the acts of the body” 
(Rom 8:13). This anthropological structure lies at the basis of Paul’s mention of 
flesh, desires, and passions in Gal 5:24. 


3.4 Crucifying Old Masters: The Meaning of the Metaphor in 
Galatians 5:24 

As I have demonstrated above (3.1/in), Paul in Gal 5:24 subtly directs the 
attention of the readers towards their personal history of redemption, to that 
moment in which they accepted the gospel in faith and were endowed with 
the Spirit of God (4:3-7; cf. 3-5). The glimpse in the past provides the previ- 
ous argument (5:16-23) with a historical context: Ever since their redemption 
by Christ, the readers were able to live in the Spirit (5:25a) and act accordingly 


67. Scornaienchi 2008, 295 and elsewhere often. 

68 For this reason, the counterpart of cép§ in Pauline anthropology is nvedye in the sense 
of divine Spirit, which enables a perspective which transcends a solely human and this- 
worldly perspective on reality. 

69 In Greco-Roman philosophy, usually designated as BovAnatc, 9€Anorc, or dpektc. 

70 According to Gal 5:1, the flesh desires against God’s Spirit, i.e., is principally set up to con- 
tradict God’s will. Similarly, it is said in Rom 8:7 that the flesh is characterized by enmity 
to God. 

71 Particularly in Judaism, desire was considered the root cause fundamental to all other 
passions and the consequential vices. Cf. Philo, Spec. Leg. 4.84—85; Decal. 142.153. Already 
Plato, Phaed. 66c identifies the desires of the body as the root cause of vices such as war- 
fare and sedition. 
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(5:22—23) to fulfill God’s will (5:18, 23b), because the Spirit opposes the flesh’s 
disposition toward generating desires (5:17), which result in immorality (518- 
20). The readers are therefore admonished to remain in line with the Spirit 
(5:25b) and constantly live through the Spirit (5:16a, 18a). The glimpse in the 
past, however, also has another function: Paul reminds the readers that they 
have actually already been successful in the past in opposing the danger that 
their human nature holds in store for them: They have already crucified the 
flesh including its desires and passions! 

As we have already indicated, most interpreters understand the metaphor in 
connection with Jesus’ death and therefore interpret it to mean that Christians 
have killed the flesh and with it the desires and passions of the flesh. Although 
such an interpretation obviously focuses on a central aspect of the semantics 
of the verb otavpdetv and may claim to have some parallel in Rom 8:13, it has 
the disadvantage that it immediately is in need of correction, at least in need 
of being relativized. For it obviously stands in contradiction to the fact that in 
Gal 5:16—24, Paul considers the flesh to be very much alive and active.”* This 
does not come as a surprise given Paul’s anthropological assumptions (cf. 3.3 
above), according to which cdpé is a constituent and therefore essential aspect 
of human existence. To kill it implies killing the person itself: It is therefore 
quite improbable that the crucifixion metaphor is intended to focus on the 
aspect of killing. 

As we have seen, several other aspects belong to the semantic encyclope- 
dia of crucifixion. Among them is the fact that it was a slow and prolonged 
procedure,’ furthermore, it was the typical mode of execution of slaves, which 
implies that the victim was shamed, degraded, and humiliated. When the vic- 
tim was not a slave, crucifixion symbolized enslavement and therefore the 
utmost loss of power.”4 As in the case of De vita beata 19.3, the crucifixion meta- 
phor in Gal 5:24 seems not to focus on the death of the crucified victims, but on 
the fact that they are hanging on the cross! Within the context of Galatians 5, 
the crucifixion metaphor reminds the Galatians that already at the beginning 
of their new existence as believers they have been successful in prevailing over 
those dangers that could threaten their new life in accordance with God’s will: 


72 Cf. Barclay (1988, 181-82, 189-90, 212-13), who recognizes the problem and has to resort to 
the notion of “eschatological tension” in order to relativize the contradiction. 

73 Duncan (1934, 176) suggested this aspect to be the key to the understanding of the meta- 
phor. Cf. also deSilva (2018, 470), who does not want to see this aspect as central but still 
claims that Paul is well aware “that it takes time for that new fact of existence to take 
shape in the thick of experience, since new life continues to be lived in the midst of the 
hostile powers ...”. 

74 ~~ Cf. also Phil 2:8! 
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these threats have been captured, affixed to a “cross”, and thereby stripped of 
their power and efficacy, they have been radically tamed, to the point of being 
completely powerless to effect anything.’° The imaginary cross serves as a con- 
stant reminder that the flesh, desires, and passions, defeated already in the 
past, remain powerless and constitute no threat as long as they are not allowed 
to escape from their crosses,”® i.e., allowed to become efficacious again. Such 
an interpretation fits better with the pragmatics of the Pauline argument in 
Galatians 5. The metaphor serves to reassure the Galatians that they could also 
at present continue to prevail over the desires and passions which lurk in the 
flesh as the seat of human activity—they should just keep them in mind as 
powerless victims hanging on a cross! 

Another aspect of the metaphor is consistently missed by interpreters: 
As I have demonstrated above (3.3), Paul directs the attention of the readers 
towards their personal history of redemption, depicted in Galatians 3—4 as lib- 
eration from slavery to the elements. As we have seen (3.3), Paul elsewhere 
considers the human existence as a condition of slavery to sin (Rom 6:12-25). 
Sin for its part is associated closely with the flesh, desires, and passions, which 
are depicted as his partisans in enslaving man. Romans 6:12 is particularly 
instructive: Paul warns against the reign of sin in the mortal body so that the 
body does not have to obey its desires, i.e., the desires generated by sin, which 
cause immoral acts (cf. also 7:7—-8, 12-25).”” We should also recall the fact that, 
in moral discourse, passions are conventionally depicted metaphorically as 
(tyrannical) slave-owners or masters (2.2 above). 

When Paul therefore lines up the flesh, desires, and passions in Gal 5:24, it 
should be clear that the crucifixion metaphor constitutes an ironic inversion 
of power: Crucifying the flesh, desires, and passions implies that, through the 
liberation by Christ, a radical change was effected. Not only was the submissive 
power of the flesh effectively exercised through desires and passions, brought 
to an end and the condition of slavery terminated, but the liberation to free- 
dom also entailed an inversion of power: Those who previously were slaves, 
driven by tyrannical masters, i.e., the passions and desires generated by the 


75 In De vita beata 19.3, the helpless victims could at the worse spit at the spectators! 

76 Escaping alive from a cross hardly ever happened. But cf. Josephus, Vita 420-21: Titus 
released three crucified, one of them survived and lived on. We have also noticed that 
in De vita beata 19.3, refigere se crucibus conentur may perhaps be understood as “try to 
release themselves from their crosses’. 

77 Similarly, Gal 5:16-17, 18-21: The flesh generates the desires that lead to immoral deeds. Cf. 
also Rom 7:5, where Paul speaks of “the passions of sins” operative in the members of the 
body. 
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flesh, towards a cursed death under the law of God (Gal 3:13; 4:3-5),”8 have now 
been empowered to actively”? submit, bind, and control their previous masters 
and their collaborators and thereby rob them of their power and efficacy.®° 
The slaves have been transformed into masters!®! They were empowered to do 
so through the endowment with the Spirit. The pragmatic implication of the 
crucifixion metaphor is that as long as believers act through the Spirit, they 
affirm their freedom from their old masters, yes, they reinforce their newfound 
dominion over them: the potentially dangerous flesh, so to speak, remains on 
its “cross”, ie., is being neutralized and powerless. Therefore, its detrimental 
acts, Ta Epya THs capxds, are “killed” (to borrow a phrase from Rom 8:13) even 
before they could arise.®? 
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Which Seneca, Which Paul? 
The Pseudepigraphic Correspondence 


Gretchen Reydams-Schils 


The pseudepigraphic correspondence between Seneca and Paul consists of 
eight letters from “Seneca” to Paul, and six from “Paul” to Seneca. It does not 
make for a great read, as scholars have noted: the Latin is clumsy and lapi- 
dary, and not easy to translate.! Moreover, the content of the letters does not 
provide us with much information. Yet, it is a mistake, I submit, to claim that 
the letters represent only “empty phraseology”, “meaningless insignificance’, 
and “insipid flattery”.? In this chapter, I am not concerned with the historical 
origin of the letters, the mechanics of their composition, their order, or their 
date. Instead, I would like to focus on the image of the alleged relation between 
Seneca and Paul the text itself aims to project, or better, creates. My starting 
point is provided by Alfons Fiirst’s hypothesis that the primary purpose of the 
letters was to establish a connection between Seneca and Paul, in the genre of 
the so-called friendship letter. This connection, in turn, was meant to justify 
Seneca’s status among the Christians by cloaking it in apostolic authority, a 
status that does not in itself imply a strong influence of his thoughts. But, as 
I will argue, the letters were not only intended to establish the very notion of 
such a relationship, they were also meant to evoke martyrdom discourse and 
to pull Seneca into such discourse. 


1 Which Seneca? 


The correspondence presents “Seneca” in a very definite light: he is, on the 
one hand, a (Stoic) philosopher and teacher who focuses on ethics, and, on 
the other, a rhetorician and stylist who advises “Paul” on the wording of his 


1 For editions, see Barlow 1938 and Bocciolini Palagi 1978 (revised edition 1985; 1999). For an 
introduction and notes, see especially Bocciolini Palagi and Fiirst et al. 2006. For the best 
succinct overview of the reception of these letters, also in scholarship, see Hine 2017. This 
chapter is based on Reydams-Schils forthcoming. 

Sevenster 1961, 13. 
First 1998. 
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letters (in Latin, presumably). This double identity emerges clearly from the 
phrase censor sophista, magister principi, etiam omnium (Letter 11): Seneca 
allegedly teaches the Roman emperor (Nero) and all human beings both ethics 
and rhetoric. It is possible that the anonymous author of the letters conflated 
the rhetorician Seneca the Elder with his son the philosopher.* But, according 
to Suetonius at least (Nero 52), Nero’s mother discouraged him from studying 
philosophy, so perhaps Seneca initially did approach Nero in the guise of a 
rhetoric teacher. 

The persona of “Seneca” as philosopher sees in one of pseudo-Paul’s let- 
ters an admonition (exhortatio) to the morally good life (1, vitam moralem), 
a statement that turns readers’ attention immediately to ethics. The claim in 
Letter 111 that “Seneca” has put together some books could be read as an allu- 
sion to the systematic overview of Stoic ethics mentioned in Seneca’s Letters 
(106.2; 109.17), the so-called Libri moralis philosophiae. This work is not extant, 
but the letters towards the end in the collection as it has come down to us can 
be read as mini-treatises on key notions of Stoic ethics, such as “appropriation” 
(oikeidsis) or the Stoic notion of the good. 

These are not the only connections between the pseudepigraphic cor- 
respondence and Seneca’s Letters: Letter 1 finds “Seneca” in the company of 
Lucilius, the addressee of the Letters, and together they were met by some 
Christians and read a letter from “Paulus”, which greatly heartened them. 
Letter vI appears to be addressed to both “Seneca” and “Lucilius” (scripsistis). 
So, both through the content of letters and the addressees, the alleged corre- 
spondence establishes a connection with the authentic Letters of Seneca. It is 
as if “Paul” joins in the exchanges between Seneca and his Lucilius. 

A faint echo of a core Stoic moral teaching comes through in the admonition 
in the letter about the fire in Rome (64 CE) that one should “accept with equa- 
nimity and make the best of what fortune brings” (Letter x1, feramus aequo 
animo et utamur foro quod sors concessit). But in the context of a letter that rep- 
resents “Seneca” in a markedly Christian guise, this admonition immediately 
is recast in the language of an eschatological Christian point of view: “until 
happiness all-victorious gives us release from our troubles” (donec invicta felic- 
itas finem malis imponat).® Felicitas here can refer both to the Stoic notion of 
“happiness” and the Christian one, of “bliss”, and thus allows for some common 
ground between these two traditions. 

“Seneca” as a rhetorician and stylist wants pseudo-Paul’s style to match 
the excellence of his, Paul’s, views (Letter v11). For the sake of achieving this 


4 Fiirst 1998, 83. 
5 See Fiirst 2006, n. 139-40; more on this below. 
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purpose, Seneca is willing even to nuance the claims “he” makes elsewhere 
that an excessive preoccupation with style could ruin content (Letter x11). 
In Seneca’s Letters, we can, in effect, find this concern explicitly expressed 
(as in 52.9-15; 75-1-7; 100; 114; 115.1). “Seneca” sends “Paul” a book about Latin 
vocabulary (Letter 1x, Misi tibi librum de verborum copia). It is pseudo-Seneca’s 
perceived eloquence which “Paul” hopes to turn to good use for the Christian 
cause (Letter xIv).7 

As Momigliano has famously pointed out,® the story of Seneca’s actual 
conversion to Christianity arose at a much later date, in the Middle Ages. 
But the pseudepigraphic correspondence portrays him as already having a 
strong affinity with and being receptive to the views expressed by “Paul”. As 
I pointed out already, the “good life” (vita moralis, Letter 1, see also Letter v11) 
is a concern shared by Stoics and Christians. In Letter xrv, the longest letter of 
pseudo-Paul and the one containing the most explicit references to Christian 
views, pseudo-Seneca is said to have almost (propemodum) attained Christian 
wisdom (inprehensibilem sophiam). “Paul” is thus sowing in fertile ground the 
seeds of God’s word, and God has made revelations to Seneca to which only few 
people have been privy. On this alleged affinity with Christianity pseudo-Paul 
founds the hope that “Seneca” would put his rhetorical skill in the service of 
spreading the message of Christ.9 

In order to become an effective spokesperson for Christianity, however, 
“Seneca” would have to distance himself further from the rites of the pagans 
and the Israelites (Jews). This latter claim could be an allusion to Seneca’s De 
superstitione, mentioned also by Augustine (Civ. 6.10-11). Augustine states 
explicitly that Seneca was a contemporary of the apostles (but downplays his 
praise with the common reproach that Seneca’s virtue was displayed in his 
writings rather than in his life). In addition to his frank criticism of traditional 
views of the gods, or “civil” theology, Augustine avers, Seneca attacked reli- 
gious rituals of the Jews, especially the Sabbath. But Augustine also states that 
Seneca recommends observance of the rituals “as being ordered by law’, but 
not as actually pleasing to the gods. Given this public adherence to customary 
practices, Augustine goes on to suggest, Seneca could not openly proclaim any 
allegiance to Christianity; but his omission of the Christians from his account 
of misguided religious practices and attitudes might indicate a certain sym- 
pathy with these views: “As for the Christians, who were at the time already 


First 2006, n. 190. 
More on this below. 
Momigliano 1955. 
More on this below. 
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bitterly opposed to the Jews, he [Seneca] did not dare to mention them for 
good or ill—not wishing to praise them in defiance of the ancient traditions 
of his country, nor to criticize them against (it may be) his personal feelings” 
(Civ. 6.10-11).!° Thus, Augustine too suggests some kind of cautious rapproche- 
ment between Seneca and Christianity. 

Of the letters attributed to “Seneca”, Letter x1 has the strongest Christian 
content: pseudo-Seneca alludes to Christ, who gave his life for the sake of the 
many. But Letter vi already acknowledges that the Holy Spirit dwells in “Paul”. 
Moreover, Letter XI is intended to encourage “Paul’, at a time when Christians 
and Jews are being punished for the fire of Rome (64 CE): 


Greetings, my dear Paul. Do you think I am not saddened and grieved 
because you innocent people are repeatedly punished? Or because the 
whole populace believes you so implacable and so liable to guilt, thinking 
that every misfortune in the city is brought about by you? 

But let us accept with equanimity and make the best of what fortune 
brings, until happiness all-victorious gives us release from our troubles. 
Earlier ages endured the Macedonian, the son of Philip, the Cyruses, 
Darius, Dionysius; our own age put up with Gaius Caesar; all of them 
were free to do whatever they pleased. 

The source of the frequent fires which the city of Rome suffers is suffi- 
ciently clear. But if lowly people had been allowed to tell the reason and 
if it were permitted to speak safely in these times of ill-fortune, everyone 
would now understand everything. 

Christians and Jews, charged with responsibility for the fire—alas!— 
are being put to death. That ruffian, whoever, he is, whose pleasure is 
murdering and whose refuge is lying, is marked for his time of reckoning, 
and just as one good man gave his life for many, so he shall be sacrificed 
for all and burned by fire. 

One hundred and thirty-two private houses and four thousand apart- 
ment-houses burned in six days; the seventh day gave respite. I hope that 
you are in good health, brother. Written March 28 in the consulship of 
Frugi and Bassus.!! 


10 Christianos tamen iam tunc iudaeis inimicissimos in neutram partem commemorare ausus 
est, ne uel laudaret contra suae patriae ueterem consuetudinem, uel reprehenderet contra 
propriam forsitan uoluntatem. Trans. Bettenson 2004. 

11 ~~ Ave, mi Paule carissime. Putasne me haut contristari et non luctuosum esse quod de inno- 
centia vestra subinde supplicium sumatur? Dehinc quod tam duros tamque obnoxios vos 
reatui omnis populus iudicet, putans a vobis effici quicquid in urbe contrarium fit? Sed fer- 
amus aequo animo et utamur foro quod sors concessit, donec invicta felicitas finem malis 
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This letter has some traits that remind us of the consolation tradition, 
including the consolations which Seneca himself wrote: the addressee is given 
the advice to bear his or her misfortune, and the letter lists examples of other 
terrible rulers, presumably to point out that the current plight of the addressee 
is acommon one. But other features of the letter are distinctly un-Stoic, such 
as pseudo-Seneca’s sharing the grief of the addressee or the Christian escha- 
tological dimension of the horrible punishment that awaits Nero. Given that 
this letter finds “Paul” and his fellow-Christians in an extremely critical situa- 
tion, it would make sense for “Seneca” to adapt the content of his letter to the 
Christian sensitivities of his addressee. The negative portrayal of Nero, which 
stands in contrast to other letters (see below), could also be explained by the 
strategy of encouragement adopted in this letter. 


2 Which Paul? 


Letter VII presents pseudo-Paul as someone who has not benefited from a full 
education (Roman, presumably), or alternatively, who is not an adept of Stoic 
philosophy’? (the quinon legitime imbutus sit, is vague). He is one of those hum- 
ble and innocent human beings (innocentium) through whom the gods deliver 
their messages (here, in a report from a conversation with the emperor, with 
a reference to the Roman gods). Pseudo-Paul is endowed with strength/virtue 
(Letter VI1: virtutis in te) and great power (XIII, tanta vis). “Seneca” attributes 
divine inspiration, in the Christian sense, to pseudo-Paul, as a gift (Letter XIII, 
munus). Letter I mentions that God has spoken through him (non... ex te ... sed 
per te), but also grants pseudo-Paul his own voice in some instances (aliquando 
ex te et per te). Letter viI attributes this inspiration of pseudo-Paul’s lofty 
thoughts to the Holy Spirit, which surpasses all human beings (super excelsos). 
This presentation of “Paul” agrees with his own claims about the lack of polish 
in his style (1 Cor 21-5; 2 Cor 1:6), and with a common preference in early 


imponat. Tulit et priscorum aetas Macedonem, Philippi filium, Cyros Darium Dionysium, 
nostra quoque Gaium Caesarem, quibus quicquid libuit licuit. Incendium urbs Romana 
manifeste saepe unde patiatur constat. Sed si effari humilitas humana potuisset quid causae 
sit et impune in his tenebris loqui liceret, iam omnes omnia viderent. Christiani et Iudaei 
quasi machinatores incendii—pro!—supplicio adfecti fieri solent. Grassator iste quisquis 
est, cui voluptas carnificina est et mendacium velamentum, tempori suo destinatus est, et 
ut optimus quisque unum pro multis datum est caput, ita et hic devotus pro omnibus igni 
cremabitur. Centum triginta duae domus, insulae quattuor milia sex diebus arsere; septimus 
pausam dedit. Bene te valere, frater, opto. Data V Kal. Apr. Frugi et Basso consulibus. Trans. 
Barlow, slightly modified. 
12 _ Bocciolini Palagi 1985, 107-8. 
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Christian writers for a simple style indicating that the wisdom of the Christian 
message comes from God, and not from any human being.!* But such an una- 
domed style left the Christian message vulnerable to criticism from detrac- 
tors who highly valued cultural sophistication.* Perhaps “Seneca” is called on 
here to help prevent the dismissal of Christianity merely on the grounds of a 
certain lack of sophistication, or to facilitate its effectiveness with the Roman 
cultural elite. 


3 Seneca and Paul 


As I have already mentioned, the pseudepigraphic correspondence follows 
the genre of a friendship letter,> the primary purpose of which is to express 
and strengthen the bond between correspondents as such. Thus, Fiirst!® 
rightly points out that the alleged exchange reflects the tropes of “presence” 
(parousia), insofar as letters make up for the absence of the correspondent, 
“conversation” (homilia), because letters are a substitute for an interaction in 
person, and “longing” (pothos), expressed in the desire for the actual physical 
presence of the correspondent—all features that are also manifest in Seneca’s 
authentic letters addressed to Lucilius. In his Letter 18 (2), for instance, Seneca 
states that “if I had you [Lucilius] here, I'd like to ask your opinion on what 
our behavior should be’,!” and then proposes to act on the advice he thinks 
Lucilius would give; in Letter 38, Seneca claims that their correspondence is a 
substitute for in-person conversation; and in Letter 35, he wishes for the pres- 
ence of Lucilius once he has become a true friend, that is, has become imbued 
with Stoic teachings. In other contexts, Seneca gives a different twist to this 
discourse by stating, for instance, that in reading his letters, Lucilius is a wit- 
ness to Seneca’s conversation with himself (Ep. 27.1).!8 The short Letter Iv, from 
“Paul” to “Seneca”, consists entirely of the more conventional tropes: “As often 
as I read your letters, I think that you are present and I imagine nothing else 


13. Onthis topic see Malherbe 1991, esp. 414, n. 4: with references to Origen Cels. 6.58-61 (and 
6.1-2); Lactantius Div. inst. 5.1.15-21; Jerome Ep. 53.10.1. 

14 See, for instance, Origen Cels. 6.6. Augustine too admits that he was initially put off by 
the style of the Scriptures (Conf: 3.5), which seemed deficient to him in comparison with 
Cicero’s. 

15 Fiirst 1998, 88-94, providing a comparison with Symmachus. 

16 Fiirst 1998, 92. 

17 Trans. Graver and Long 2015. 

18 — Reydams-Schils 2005, 18-19. 
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than that you are continually with us. As soon as you will have gotten here, we 
will see each other face to face. I hope that you are in good health’.!9 

Another crucial feature of letters of this type is the expression of mutual 
admiration and affection. “Paul” expresses his respect for Seneca’s high social 
status (11 and x). In Letterx, this respect manifests itself through a discussion of 
the conventions of letter writing, and more specifically of the question where 
in his letter Paul should put his name in relation to Seneca’s, whether right after 
Seneca’s or at the end of the letter—the latter, he indicates, would show greater 
respect for Seneca’s senatorial rank and greater humility on his part.2° In this 
meta-level discussion about the proper way to write letters, pseudo-Seneca’s 
response (XII), in which he encourages “Paul” to connect his name intimately 
with his own, contains the strongest expression of admiration and affection 
for Paul in the correspondence: in this mode of salutation, “Seneca” avers, he 
becomes pseudo-Paul’s “other self”, and he wishes that he could hold the place 
“Paul” has with “Paul himself”, and vice versa. Besides, “Seneca” avers, “Paul” has 
Roman citizenship, so for that reason too should not shy away from using the 
form of address in which his name is linked with Seneca’s. All this being said, 
“Seneca” still puts his name first in his letters to “Paul”; whereas “Paul” puts his 
second (in all but possibly one of the letters) —and in this manner, the condi- 
tion of Christian humility is still met to some extent. 

“Paul” not only calls “Seneca” a teacher of the emperor, and even of all 
human beings, he also addresses him directly as his own teacher (x). In the 
letter in which he charges “Seneca” to become one of those who spread the 
word of God (xIv, see below), also at the imperial court, “Paul” praises “Seneca” 
with the claim that God revealed things to him, “Seneca”, to which only few 
people have been privy. This praise follows from the purpose of the letter, its 
exhortation to Seneca. In pseudo-Seneca’s praise for “Paul”, on the other hand, 
the notion of a human being who, despite his limited education, is close to 
and favored by God is much more prominent (see above). This feature of the 
correspondence is meant to indicate that “Paul” is superior to “Seneca’, and 
recognized as such by the latter, despite pseudo-Seneca’s high social status and 
accomplishments. 

“Paul” and “Seneca”, however, are represented as having more in common 
than their commitment to the good life. Although the correspondence focuses 
on the risks associated with subscribing to Christian views specifically, it also 


19  Quotienscumque litteras tuas audio, praesentiam tui cogito nec aliud existimo quam omni 
tempore te nobiscum esse. Cum primum itaque venire coeperis, invicem nos et de proximo 
videbimus. Bene te valere opto. Trans. Barlow 1938, modified. 

20 Fiirst 2006, n. 126. 
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indicates that “Seneca” too has met with resistance and disappointments. 
Letter Ix expresses pseudo-Seneca’s pessimism about the common tendency 
of human beings to stray from the good—a pessimism one can also find 
amply attested in Seneca’s philosophical works, as, for instance, in his graphic 
description of the depravity of Hostius Quadra (Nat. 1.16), or his claim, in the 
incomplete On Leisure, that no community is in a good enough state to warrant 
the sage’s participation in politics (8). But more importantly, in the letter that 
charges “Seneca” with spreading the message of Christianity (xIv), “Paul” states 
that Seneca’s teachings have had little effect on the emperor and his courtiers. 


4 Seneca, Paul, and Rome 


The first letter mentions “secret writings” (apocrifis in this basic, literal sense). 
The “hidden” nature of these writings could be a Gnosticizing touch,”! or it 
could refer to the philosophical practice of restricting certain teachings to an 
inner circle (sometimes called “esoteric”). The multivalence might be delib- 
erate, to support the notion of an alleged common ground between Paul and 
Seneca. In Letter x111, “Seneca” mentions that “Paul” couches his arguments 
in an allegorical and enigmatic style, which might be intended to protect the 
content from the uninitiated. 

But the secrecy could also be linked to the theme of danger and caution that 
runs through the entire correspondence. In Letter 11, “Paul” indicates that he 
and “Seneca” should be careful with which information to entrust to whom, 
and in which circumstances. Letter 111 expresses pseudo-Seneca’s wish to dis- 
cuss his recently written books (see above) with “Paul’, “if only this encounter 
could take place without risk” (si modo impune hoc fieri potuisset). The char- 
acter Paul in this correspondence himself explains why the letters contain so 
little content: he indicates that one should not write (in Latin) about the mat- 
ters “Seneca” discusses, presumably pertaining to Christian teachings, because 
the content could fall in the wrong hands, of people who would turn against 
them (Letter v1). In this pseudepigraphic correspondence, Roman identity 
and Stoicism, on the one hand, are not central—hence the limited allusions 
to Seneca’s teachings; the Christian and Pauline content, on the other hand, is 
severely restricted and merely alluded to (except in the last letter, see below) 
for a different reason, namely, because of the perceived risk associated with 
these teachings. 


21 Fiirst 2006, n.1. 
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“Paul” reproaches “Seneca” that the latter made a dangerous mistake in 
disclosing his, “Paul’”’s, views to the Roman emperor (v1II, Nero, not named); 
in response, Letter 1x answers Paul’s concern about the fact that Seneca has 
shared the content of some of his letters with the emperor, and contains a 
promise on Seneca’s part to be more careful in the future. Finally, Letter x1 
explicitly mentions that Christians and Jews are being punished for the fire 
in Rome. The letter, as we have seen above, indicates that it is publicly known 
who actually set fire to the city (Nero, not named, in 64 CE), and that, if peo- 
ple would not be silenced because of fear, the truth would emerge. Thus, the 
letters successfully evoke a climate of fear, but also of courage in spreading 
the Christian views. In Letter 1, this caution goes so far as to leave out any the 
details about the addressees of one of pseudo-Paul’s letters, merely mention- 
ing a capital of a province (aliquam civitatem seu caput provinciae), whereas 
the letter that triggers pseudo-Paul’s worry (v1) does reveal the addressees 
(Galatis Corinthiis Achaeis). 

How do these letters assess the risk? The views “Paul” presents could be 
seen as a rejection of the traditional Jewish religion. Letter Iv expresses the 
concern that “Paul” stays away because “the empress” is angered as a result of 
his conversion to Christianity. Which empress is meant, and why the empress 
specifically would favor the Jews is not clear in the correspondence. But 
Letter x1 mentions that both Christians and Jews are being punished in the 
wake of the fire in Rome. In connection with the emperor (Nero), Letter VIII 
states the common criticism that Christianity undermines the “pagan” rites 
and way of life—but this letter too ends with an emphasis on the wrath of 
the empress, who in her function as empress could be expected to rise above 
such behavior, but not as a woman. So, if Nero might be a threat, the empress 
(Poppaea Sabina, presumably) would be even more so. Thus, the one woman 
in this pseudepigraphic correspondence in a world of men is cast in a very 
negative light, which is not in line with the Lebenswelt of the letters and acts of 
the apostles. The courage displayed by the pseudepigraphic correspondence 
would consist of not giving up on spreading Christian views in Rome despite 
the considerable risks, and of Seneca’s attempt, initially met with Paul’s misgiv- 
ings, to introduce some of these views to the emperor and his court. Although 
Letter viI presents Nero as open to ideas expressed in “Paul’”’s writings, the 
letter about the fire in Rome (x1) puts the emperor in a very negative light, with 
allusions to the anti-Christ.?2 

It is through the persistent allusions to these risks, obstacles, and punish- 
ments that the collection of letters not only intends to establish a relationship 


22 Fiirst 2006, n. 156-60; see above. 
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of friendship and mutual admiration between “Seneca” and “Paul”, but also to 
reveal an affinity with accounts that describe the persecutions of the Christians 
and with martyrdom stories. The most interesting point in this respect is the 
mention of the resistance with which Seneca met for his teachings at the impe- 
rial court. The letter with pseudo-Paul’s final exhortation is worth quoting 
in full: 


Things have been revealed to you in your reflection which God has 
granted to (only) a few. Therefore I am certain that I am sowing a rich 
seed in a fertile field, not a corruptible matter, but the abiding Word of 
God, derived from Him who is ever-increasing and ever-abiding. The 
determination which your good sense has attained must never fail— 
namely, to avoid the ritual observances of the pagans and the Israelites. 
You must make yourself a new sponsor of Jesus Christ by displaying with 
the praises of rhetoric that blameless wisdom which you have almost 
achieved and which you will present to the temporal king and to the 
members of his household and to his trusted friends, whom you will find 
it difficult or nearly impossible to persuade, since many of them are not 
all influenced by your presentations. Once the Word of God has inspired 
the boon of life within them, it will create a new man, without corrup- 
tion, an abiding being, hastening thence to God. Farewell, Seneca, most 
dear to us. Written August 1 in the consulship of Lurco and Sabinus.?3 


In this letter—which, I would argue, is meant to present the most advanced 
stage in the relation between “Paul” and “Seneca” as depicted in the 
correspondence—pseudo-Paul’s Christianity comes out in the open, no more 
hidden under the cover of mere allusions and other precautions. With this 
move “Paul” urges “Seneca” also to declare his allegiance to Christianity more 
openly. Whereas Augustine (see above) states that Seneca still adhered to the 
outward appearances of Roman rites because of their social usefulness, “Paul” 


23 +Perpendenti tibi ea sunt revelata quae paucis divinitas concessit. Certus igitur ego in agro 
iam fertili semen fortissimum sero, non quidem materiam quae corrumpi videtur, sed ver- 
bum stabile Dei, derivamentum crescentis et manentis in aeternum. Quod prudentia tua 
adsecuta indeficiens fore debebit Ethnicorum Israhelitarumque observations censere vitan- 
das novumque te auctorem feceris Christi Jesu, praeconiis ostendendo rhetoricis inreprehen- 
sibilem sophiam, quam propemodum adeptus regi temporali eiusque domesticis atque fidis 
amicis insinuavis, quibus aspera et incapabilis erit persuasio, cum plerique illorum minime 
flectuntur insinuationibus tuis. Quibus vitale commodum sermo Dei instillatus novum hom- 
inem sine corruptela perpetuum animal parit ad Deum istinc properantem. Vale, Seneca 
carissime nobis. Data Kal. Aug. Lurcone et Sabino consulibus. Trans. Barlow 1938, modified. 
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encourages him to reject the latter as well. Thus, Seneca’s rhetorical skills no 
longer merely serve to help “Paul” polish his messages and make up for his 
deficiencies in Latin. Now “Seneca” is meant to put his social prominence, 
close connection with the Roman emperor, and eloquence directly in the ser- 
vice of spreading Christianity. The reward for those whom he would succeed 
in converting—and for himself too, presumably—would be no less than a 
complete transformation into a new human being, intended for eternal life. 
But it is not difficult to imagine that Nero would not take very kindly to being 
called a mere “temporal ruler”. And the letter acknowledges how hard, if not 
impossible, it would be to make Nero and his entourage heed such a message. 
This acknowledgment could be read as an allusion to Seneca’s death, suicide 
under threat by Nero, and would pull this almost-Christian into martyrdom 
discourse. Thus, the idea seems to be that, like Paul, Seneca ended up giving 
his life for his views.”4 

Jerome, to whom we owe our earliest reference to the alleged correspond- 
ence, presents precisely this juxtaposition of martyrdom and Seneca’s death: 


Lucius Annaeus Seneca of Corduba, student of Sotion the Stoic and uncle 
of the poet Lucan, lived a very self-controlled life. I would not include him 
in my catalogue of saints were I not encouraged by those letters of Paul to 
Seneca and of Seneca to Paul, which are read by a great many people. In 
them, although he was the teacher of Nero and the most powerful man 
of that time, he says that he wishes that his status among his own people 
were the same as Paul’s among the Christians. Two years before Peter and 
Paul were crowned with martyrdom, he was put to death by Nero.?° 
Vir. ill. 12 


Unlike Augustine, Jerome does not question the integrity of Seneca’s commit- 
ments. When mentioning Seneca’s demise, Jerome proceeds with a light touch, 
by merely juxtaposing the two forms of death; he refrains from explicitly calling 


24 This is how, for instance, the Carmelite prior Johannes von Hildesheim (died in 1375) 
appears to have understood the relationship between Seneca and Paul, as quoted in Ker 
2009, 201. See also Fiirst 2006, 4, and especially Hine 2017, 28-29, 31, 34-35. 

25 Lucius Annaeus Seneca Cordubensis, Sotionis Stoici discipulus et patruus Lucani poetae, 
continentissimae uitae fuit, quem non ponerem in catalogo sanctorum nisi me illae epis- 
tulae prouocarent, quae leguntur a plurimis Pauli ad Senecam et Senecae ad Paulum. In 
quibus, cum esset Neronis magister et illius temporis potentissimus, optare se dicit eius esse 
loci apud suos, cuius sit Paulus inter Christianos. Hic, ante biennium quam Petrus et Paulus 
martyrio coronarentur, a Nerone interfectus est. Trans. Hine 2017. 
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Seneca a martyr. And as Hine rightly points out,?6 Jerome could be expected 
to omit the fact that Seneca’s death was a suicide, of which Christians did not 
approve. But the general trope of the risks which philosophers run in the tradi- 
tional power structures and the more specific version of the philosopher facing 
the Roman emperor’s power were apparently widespread enough to have made 
their way even into this pseudepigraphic correspondence (a version of which 
was read by “a great many”, so Jerome claims) and to become intertwined with 
the discourse of martyrdom. 

With this final reflection, we are approaching a theme that is prominent 
in Johan Thom’s scholarship, namely the varied levels of discourse through 
which philosophy could be communicated, including the category of so-called 
popular philosophy.?’ Even though I would resist the classification “popular 
philosophy” for Roman Stoics such as Seneca, Epictetus, and even Musonius 
Rufus, Thom’s invaluable contributions to a deeper understanding of the 
Pythagorean Golden Verses, Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, and the Pseudo-Aristotle 
De mundo in particular have deeply enriched our understanding of the forms 
in which philosophy reached its audiences in the Hellenistic and Roman eras. 
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17 
Miracles of the Young Jesus 


David Konstan 


The Infancy Gospel of Thomas is remarkable for what it does not say. No eth- 
ical lessons are imparted: no parables, no sermons, no instructions. Whereas 
the Coptic Gospel of Thomas is nothing but a collection of sayings, the Infancy 
Gospel has none. And that is not all. There is no mention of Jesus’ role as for- 
giver of sin—indeed, sin itself is absent from the text: there occur no forms of 
the words cuaptia, ducotévety, or their congeners. And without sin, the entire 
question of faith or miotts is also ignored. The verb mtotevew appears once in 
the ordinary sense of “trust in” or “find trustworthy”: “But Jesus looked at the 
instructor Zachaeus and said to him, ‘Since you do not know the true nature of 
the Alpha, how can you teach anyone the Beta? You hypocrite! If you know it, 
first teach the Alpha, and then we will believe you about the Beta” (6:3). Apart 
from that, there are no forms of the root mtot- in the Infancy Gospel. Without 
sin and faith, in turn, there is no forgiveness. Jesus may heal the injured or save 
a life, even that of someone he has himself cursed and slain, but not because 
he forgives: the noun d&gects, most commonly rendered as “forgiveness”, along 
with the verb &ginut, are nowhere in the text. 

What can have motivated such a stripped down account of Jesus’ early years, 
even allowing for the fact that he had not yet come to formulate his message or 
indeed even realize the full nature of his mission? Would the original readers 
or hearers of this work not have expected, or wanted, some anticipation of the 
salvation that Jesus promised to the faithful? Or were they content simply to 
regard this text as a prelude to the canonical Gospels, and so in itself a kind 
of fragment, incomplete without the indispensable sequel? I argue that the 
Infancy Gospel was intended as a stand-alone text, and one that conveyed the 
essence of what Jesus meant for early Christians, even though the picture that 
it gives of him is clearly partial. Miracles matter, and matter in a way that is 
central to Jesus’ calling; what is more, this is, I believe, the lesson of the canoni- 
cal Gospels themselves. Miracles testified to Jesus’ power and hence confirmed 
his claim to be the son of God. Seen in this context, the miracle narrative that 
is the Infancy Gospel of Thomas makes sense not as an aberrant document 
within the early Christian tradition, much less a Gnostic or heretical one, but a 
natural expression of the core teaching of the New Testament. 
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In the analysis of the Infancy Gospel of Thomas that follows, I will be exam- 
ining the text that is commonly referred to as Greek A, that is, more or less 
the version first published by Constantin Tischendorf, and the basis of the 
recent Oxford translation.! This is not, of course, an uncontroversial choice. 
Recensions of the Gospel survive in a variety of ancient languages, and for 
some of these, the manuscripts are older than those available in Greek. What 
is more, Greek A is something of an outlier in the tradition, both for what it 
adds—a couple of miracles toward the end of the text—and for what it omits, 
above all an extended discourse ascribed to Jesus himself. It seems now to 
be the consensus among scholars that Greek A is a late witness, and that the 
alternative tradition, preserved in Syriac versions and several others, offers 
a text that is closer to the original.? As is well known, with a work like the 
Infancy Gospel, it is problematic to speak of an original version. Such works 
are what I have called “open texts’, which by their nature are hospitable to the 
inclusion or exclusion of various incidents, as well as to rewritings in various 
stylistic registers, according to local context and purpose.? Familiar examples 
are the Alexander Romance, The History of Apollonius King of Tyre, the Life of 
Aesop, and the multiple versions of saints’ lives, sometimes referred to as meta- 
phrases. With texts such as these, a Lachmann-type stemma can only take one 
as far as intermediate archetypes, and one cannot discount the possibility that 
Greek A represents an authentic tradition that goes back as early as the Syriac. 
In fact, I will suggest that the omission of Jesus’s discourse in Greek A may well 
speak in favor of the priority of this version, or at least an early date. But first, 
we may begin at the beginning, with a series of wonders that bears as well, as 
we shall see, on another disputed question, namely the relation of Thomas to 
the canonical Gospels in general. 

Jesus’ first recorded miracle in Greek A, performed at the age of five, is the 
purification of a stream by means of a single word (Adyo¢ 46voc).* Jesus pro- 
ceeds to make a dozen sparrows out of the mud collected in the pools of water. 
Because he, along with some other children, was playing in this way on the 
Sabbath, a Jew who was present reported his behavior to his father, Joseph, 
accusing him of profaning the holy day. When Joseph reproached his son, Jesus 


1 Ehrman and Plese 201. 

2 See especially Burke 2017. Also Chartrand-Burke 2001, and for a summary of Burke’s view, 
Chartrand-Burke 2008. 

3 Konstan 1998, 123-38. 

4 Greek B, and some other manuscripts, begin earlier, when Jesus was but two years old. I omit 
discussion here of the relationship between this tradition and Greek A. 
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clapped his hands and ordered the sparrows to fly off. And so they did, chirping 
merrily. At this, the Jews who were present were astonished and reported the 
event to their superiors. 

Episodes in which Jesus is accused of violating the Sabbath occur, of course, 
in the canonical Gospels. For example, according to John, Jesus heals the par- 
alytic on the Sabbath, telling him to pick up his pallet and walk, and some 
overly punctilious fellow berates the man for carrying it on the holy day. When 
word gets out of Jesus’ miraculous cure, the Jews accuse him of profaning the 
Sabbath (John 5:2-18). So too, Jesus enters a synagogue on the Sabbath and 
once inside he cures a man’s withered hand; again, the Pharisees berate him 
(Matt 12:9-14). Now, in both these cases, the onlookers’ indignation is focused 
on the ritual violation, without apparent regard for the miracle itself or its 
therapeutic outcome, which might have justified Jesus’ act even on an ortho- 
dox Jewish view. It is a principle enshrined in the Talmud that physicians must 
set aside the constraints of the Sabbath to treat a person whose life is in danger 
(Halakha, Shulchan Aruch Orach Chayim 328:6), and in another episode, as we 
shall see, Jesus himself appeals to something like this license.5 Here, however, 
it is as though the Jews who behold the miracle wish to avoid acknowledging 
the evidence of Jesus’ extraordinary powers. 

In the Infancy Gospel narrative, the children are merely playing, and Joseph 
agrees with the indignant observer that this is inappropriate behavior on the 
Sabbath. Jesus’ response is to perform another miracle (in addition to puri- 
fying the water), which makes manifest the fact that he is no ordinary child, 
to be bound by traditional laws. There is again no overriding benefit deriving 
from this act, like the restoration of health. But, as we have seen, neither does 
Jesus, in the narratives recorded in John and Matthew, allege such an exculpa- 
tory motive. Miracles do not respect tradition: they are ruptures of the normal 
order of things, whether natural or conventional. What all three episodes have 
in common is that Jesus, child or man, is endowed with a special gift, and can 
perform wonders beyond the ability of ordinary mortals. These acts testify in 
turn to his divine status. 

The story in the Infancy Gospel does not end there. The son of the scribe 
Annas deliberately disturbs the water in the pools Jesus had collected. In anger 
(yyavdxty Ge) at this unmotivated gesture of spite, Jesus causes the boy’s entire 
body to wither. The boy’s grieving parents carry him to Joseph’s house and 
blame him for having the kind of son who performs such acts. Immediately 
afterwards, as Jesus is walking through the village, a child who was running 
crashes into his shoulder. In a fit of pique (mxpav@sic, 4:1), Jesus tells him that 


5 Cf. Rosenblat 2009, 239-52. 
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he will advance no further on his way, and the child falls down dead on the 
spot. Bystanders are amazed at the effective power of Jesus’ words, and once 
again, the child’s parents chide Joseph, telling him that he must either leave 
the village or teach his son to bless others rather than curse them. Children, 
they say, are dying. 

In both these passages, Jesus is represented as subject to passion, and more 
particularly to anger. As is well known, a debate raged in antiquity concerning 
whether Jesus experienced human emotions. At one extreme was whatis called 
Docetism, the doctrine that Jesus’ humanity is only apparent and that even his 
body was not corporeal (this thesis was condemned at the Council of Nicaea in 
325 CE). On a straightforward reading, however, the canonical Gospels them- 
selves represent Jesus as feeling anger, most notably in the Gospel of Mark: 


Another time Jesus went into the synagogue, and a man with a shriveled 
hand was there. Some of them were looking for a reason to accuse Jesus, 
so they watched him closely to see if he would heal him on the Sabbath. 
Jesus said to the man with the shriveled hand, “Stand up in front of every- 
one”. Then Jesus asked them, “Which is lawful on the Sabbath: to do good 
or to do evil, to save life or to kill?” But they remained silent. He looked 
around at them in anger and, deeply distressed at their stubborn hearts, 
said to the man, “Stretch out your hand”. He stretched it out, and his hand 
was completely restored. Then the Pharisees went out and began to plot 
with the Herodians how they might kill Jesus. 
Gospel of Mark 3:1-6 (NIV) 


Indeed, the first three episodes in the Infancy Gospel of Thomas, taken collec- 
tively, seem to reflect this pericope in Mark, with its elements dispersed over 
all three. There, the accusation is that Jesus was healing a man on the Sabbath, 
which is picked up in the story of Jesus’ molding the sparrow on the holy day. 
Then there is Jesus’ wrath at the objections of his critics (he answered them 
wet’ opyijc) and his irritation at their stubbornness or obtuseness (cuAAvmot- 
yevoc, here in the sense of being mortified rather than condoling), which is 
echoed in Jesus’ angry reaction to Annas’ son and the boy who bumped into 
him. Finally, there is the reference to withered hand (tv yetpa Exovtt Enodv), 
which is reflected in the shriveling (gjpavéy) of the entire body of Annas’ son. 
Conceivably, there is even a displacement of the affected part, from hand to 
shoulder, in the story of the boy who bumped into Jesus and fell down dead.® 


6 Or was it Jesus’ shoulder? The standard translations would have it so: “a child ran up and 
banged into his shoulder” (Ehrman and Plese 2011). But the phrase, dieppcyy cig tov Oyov 
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If the above argument is along the right lines, then it suggests a rather com- 
plex interaction between Thomas and the canonical Gospels. It is not a mat- 
ter of imitation but a creative appropriation and rearrangement of motifs. Of 
course, the curing of the man’s withered hand is found not only in Mark but 
also in Matthew (12:9-13) and in Luke (6:6—11), and the recuperation and dif- 
fusion of elements from the New Testament narrative in the Infancy Gospel 
might look back to one of these other Gospels. In fact, Chartrand-Burke has 
argued that the Infancy Gospel of Thomas “arguably shows contact only with 
Luke—Acts’” in the New Testament, and he goes so far as to speculate that “we 
can think of 1GT as the product of a Lukan ‘community”. Chartrand-Burke adds 
that “1GtT’s efforts to alter and enhance Luke show that the author felt Luke 
required supplementation. Only together do 1GT and Luke present a complete 
biography of Jesus, one worthy enough to compete with the literature of the 
day”.” However, it is only the version in Mark that mentions Jesus’ anger, and 
given the prominence of this passion in the Infancy Gospel, I am inclined to 
widen the biblical horizon against which it was composed. 

Indeed, the similarities that I have indicated highlight as well the important 
differences between the Infancy Gospel and the pericope in Mark. Anger may 
not be bad in itself: Paul advises the Ephesians to “be angry but do not sin” 
(4:26). Still, in Mark, Jesus’ anger is directed, not toward the man with the with- 
ered hand, but toward those who would object to his healing of him. What is 
more, he uses his miraculous power to heal, and not, as in the Infancy Gospel, 
to harm. Indeed, here Jesus does offer a sound moral reason for apparently vio- 
lating the day of rest, though he did not in his other violations of the Sabbath. 
By contrast, the reactions of the five-year-old Jesus of the Infancy Gospel to 
minor or even accidental offenses seem petulant to the point of malice. 

Now, Jesus in the Infancy Gospel is, after all, a child, even if a divine one, and 
there is a good deal of stress placed on his education. We have seen that Joseph’s 
neighbors urge him to teach Jesus to bless (the word is dida0xe). Immediately 
after the running boy episode, Jesus responds to the rebukes of the people, 
which his father has communicated to him, by blinding them, which under- 
standably causes great fear and consternation. But there was a teacher named 


avtob, is odd, and may conceivably mean that the boy “was crushed in his own shoulder” 
(with cic equivalent to év; cf. BDAG s.v. gic, def. 9). To be sure, Syriac and other versions have it 
as Jesus’ shoulder, but they may represent an early confusion inspired by the strange expres- 
sion in Greek. One might wonder, then, why Jesus was so offended if the boy harmed only 
himself. But the heedlessness of the boy might suffice as a motive, without supposing that 
Jesus himself was physically injured. 

7 Chartrand-Burke 2008b, 116-17. 
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Zachaeus standing by, and he offered to instruct Jesus. As it happens, Jesus 
knows more about literacy than his professor, and his learned disquisition 
on the nature of alpha and beta so disconcerts his would-be teacher that he 
exclaims: 


Woe is me! I am wretched and at a complete loss; I have put myself to 
shame, taking on this child. I beg you, brother Joseph, take him away. I 
cannot bear his stern gaze or make sense of a single word. This child is 
not of this world; he can even tame fire. Maybe he was born before the 
world came into being. I cannot fathom what kind of uterus bore him 
or what kind of womb nourished him. Woe is me, friend. He befuddles 
me; I cannot follow his reasoning. I have fooled myself and am miserable 
three times over. I was struggling to have a student and have been found 
to have a teacher. 
Infancy Gospel 71-2 


Zachaeus’ humility has a benign effect on Jesus, and he relents and heals all 
those he had cursed. As he explains, “I have come from above to curse them 
and call them to the realm above, just as the one who sent me for your sake 
commanded? (8:1). Here, then, is the sole statement in the Greek A version of 
the Infancy Gospel that may be taken as a sign of Jesus’ mission on earth. The 
author goes on to comment: “No one dared to anger him from that time on, 
fearing that he might cripple them with a curse’. 

In other versions, however, Jesus has rather more to say about his divine 
status, in the midst of his encounter with Zachaeus. I quote the passage at 
length from Burke's translation of what he takes to be the earliest version of 
the Infancy Gospel: 


A teacher named Zacchaeus was standing listening to Jesus saying these 
things to his father and he said, “Oh wicked boy!” He said to Joseph, 
“Come, bring him, brother, so that he may learn to love those his own 
age, honour old age and revere elders, so that he may acquire a desire to 
be among children, also teaching them in return”. But Joseph said to the 
teacher, “Who is able to restrain this child and teach him? Do not con- 
sider him to be a small cross brother”. And the boy Jesus answered and 
said to the teacher, “These words which you have spoken, I am strange 
to them. For I am from outside of you, but I am within you on account 
of existing in this material excellence. But you, a man of the Law, do not 
know the Law”. And he said to Joseph, “When you were born, I existed 
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and was standing beside you so that, Father, you may be taught a teaching 
by me which no other knows nor is able to teach. And as for the cross of 
which you have spoken, he shall bear it, whose it is. For when I am greatly 
exalted, I shall lay aside whatever mixture I have of your race. For you do 
not know where you are from; I alone know truly when you were born, 
and how much time you have to remain here”. And those standing there 
were astonished and cried out aloud and said to him, “Oh, what a new 
and incredible wonder! Such words we have never known, not from the 
priests, nor the scribes, nor the Pharisees. Where is this boy from, who is 
five years old and says such things? Never have we seen such a thing”. The 
boy answered them and said, “Why are you so amazed? Moreover, why do 
you not believe that the things that I said to you are true? When you were 
born and your fathers and your fathers’ fathers, I, who was created before 
this world, know accurately”. And all the people listening were speech- 
less, no longer able to speak to him. Approaching them, he skipped about 
and said, “I was playing with you because I know you are amazed by trifles 
and to the wise you are small”. Now when they seemed to be comforted 
by the boy’s consolation, the teacher said to his father, “Come, bring him 
into the school and I shall teach him letters”. 


There follows, after an interval, Jesus’ explanation of the letters and Zachaeus’ 
expression of his mortification at having been outstripped in learning by a 
mere child. 

Considered simply from a narrative viewpoint, Jesus’ interjections are out 
of place. He has just been described as uttering things that are known neither 
by “the priests, nor the scribes, nor the Pharisees’, and this in the presence of 
Zachaeus. The lesson he subsequently delivers about the nature of alpha and 
beta is surely less astonishing than Jesus’ affirmation: “When you were born 
and your fathers and your fathers’ fathers, I, who was created before this world, 
know accurately”. Zachaeus’ subsequent despair thus comes as something of 
an anti-climax. Further, the content of Jesus’ words is out of tune with the rest 
of the text, where he makes no such metaphysical claims. The allusion to the 
crucifixion also strikes me as contrived. Joseph warns Zachaeus, “Do not con- 
sider him to be asmall cross brother’, and Jesus, some sentences later, responds: 
“And as for the cross of which you have spoken, he shall bear it, whose it is”. 
Although anything like certainty in such matters is impossible to attain, it 
seems to me that such an anticipation of the crucifixion, whether in Luke or 
the other Gospels, is more likely to have been added at some point to a sim- 
pler version of the Infancy Gospel, rather than being subsequently eliminated 
or suppressed. And suppressed it must have been, rather than accidentally 
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omitted: the Greek A version, as we have it, shows no signs of a lacuna here, 
but reads smoothly, with the juncture, if ever there was one, wholly invisible.® 

After the episode with Zachaeus, a boy falls off the roof where he and others 
had been playing with Jesus, and dies. When Jesus is accused of having pushed 
the boy, he resurrects him so that he can reveal the truth—a motif familiar 
from necromancy tales, for example in Apuleius Golden Ass (2.28—29) and the 
novel, Ethiopika, by Heliodorus (6.12—-15). He next carries water to his mother in 
his cloak, since the jug he had been carrying fell and broke (this when he was 
six years old). Then, a hundred bushels of wheat grow from a single seed that 
Jesus sows (Jesus was now eight). After this, he stretches a short board so that 
it is the same length as the others, from which his father is making a bed for a 
rich client. At this point, his father commits him to the instruction of a second 
teacher, since Joseph “saw that he was starting to mature (dx&@e1)”. Jesus again 
challenges the teacher to explain the nature of alpha and beta, upon which 
the teacher becomes enraged (nucpavOetc, like Jesus earlier) and strikes him. 
In turn, Jesus curses the teacher, who falls down dead. This time, it is Joseph 
who is upset, and he instructs Mary not to let Jesus out of the house, “for those 
who anger (mapopyt@ovtes) him die”. But Joseph nevertheless hands Jesus over 
to yet a third instructor, who receives him with fear (wet pdBov). This time 
Jesus picks up a book and, instead of reading from it, opens his mouth and 
speaks under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit (xvedpatt &yiw), to the aston- 
ishment of the crowd. Joseph fears what his son might do now, but the teacher 
merely praises the child, and so, because he spoke rightly, Jesus heals the other 
instructor as well. 

Jesus next cures his brother James of a poisonous snake bite, and after this, 
in two miracles omitted from the alternate tradition, resurrects a child who 
had died (upon which he goes out to play with the other children), and a man 
who had died at a construction site. Finally, at the age of twelve, in what is 
clearly an adaptation of the narrative in the Gospel of Luke (2:41-51), Jesus 
stays behind at the temple in Jerusalem, causing his parents some anxiety, and 
engages with the elders in the interpretation of parables and the law.? The epi- 
sode in the Infancy Gospel concludes, however, by suggesting that the Jews 


8 Contrast Chartrand-Burke 2008a: 129: “As important as the Greek recensions are to the trans- 
mission history of 1G, it has been shown persuasively that the earliest versions are, collec- 
tively, a better witness to the original form of the text ... [These versions] all derive from a 
form of 1GT comprised of only Chapters 2-9, 11-16 and 19. This shorter text also ... features a 
speech made by Jesus in Chapter 6 that is absent in Greek A and B but has some parallel in 
the Greek D, Lt and Slavonic texts”. 

g Fora tabulation of the parallels between the Infancy Gospel and Luke, see Chartrand-Burke 
2008b: 118-19. 
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have been won over to Jesus’ teaching. Thus, the scribes and the Pharisees say 
to Mary: “You are most fortunate among women, because God has blessed the 
fruit of your womb. For we have never seen or heard of such glory, such vir- 
tue and wisdom”. Jesus then follows his mother out of the temple, since, we 
are assured, he was obedient to his parents. “But his mother kept to herself all 
these things that had happened. And Jesus grew in wisdom and stature and 
grace. To him be the glory forever and ever. Amen”. There is something odd 
about Mary keeping secret events which had just transpired in public, and it is 
evident that whoever redacted the text at this point was struggling to combine 
two different narrative functions: a proper finale to the Infancy Gospel and a 
prelude to the Gospel of Luke. 

For all the emphasis on education—three successive teachers plus the 
interrogation in the temple—the Infancy Gospel of Thomas is not a Bildungs- 
roman. Jesus learns nothing; he knew it all from the beginning. What is more, 
there is no sign in the text of a moral improvement. He is as angry with those 
who contradict him at the end as he is in the beginning. It is true that the 
ancient biographical genre in general represented children as miniature ver- 
sions of their adult selves, as Chartrand-Burke observes: “The primary purpose 
behind the tales is to foreshadow the adult career of their protagonist’.!° As 
he notes, “readers should not expect to see the young Jesus grow and mature 
as the text progresses—indeed, Jesus is here presented as a cursing wonder- 
worker because the author considers the adult Jesus to have been a cursing 
wonderworker”! In truth, the ancient biographical tradition could allow for 
development of character. As Duff observes, Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles 
“contains within it a tension between two models for understanding the rela- 
tionship of education to adult character. The first approach sees character 
as in the process of being formed in childhood, and education as affecting 
the way in which character develops; the second approach sees character as 
constant and unchanging, and as revealed in childhood behavior and in atti- 
tude to education’. However, there is no such tension in the Infancy Gospel. 
Rather, the emphasis is wholly on Jesus’ powers, which remain much the same 
throughout his childhood. 

And so we are left with the question we posed at the beginning. If the 
Infancy Gospel of Thomas presents a uniform image of the young Jesus, which 
further prefigures his character and achievements as an adult, as described in 
the canonical Gospels, then why is there not the least intimation of the themes 


10 ~—- Chartrand-Burke 2008a, 134; see 134-37. 
11. ~~ Chartrand-Burke 2008a, 137. 
12 Duff 2008, 1. 
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of sin, faith, and forgiveness and redemption, which loom so large in the New 
Testament? Leave aside influences of Gnosticism and other heresies, for which 
there is no evidence in the text. What might the audience have been for such a 
pared down vision of Jesus’ ministry, reduced to a series of demonstrations of 
his miraculous powers and the fear and awe that they generate? The answer, 
I believe, is the very same people who responded to the richer message of the 
canonical Gospels. For the power of faith to gain absolution from sin is insep- 
arable from Jesus’ miracles. More than that, the faith or miotic that gains for- 
giveness is precisely confidence in Jesus’ ability to work wonders, which testify 
to his divinity. The Infancy Gospel of Thomas is a condensed expression of the 
elementary precondition for salvation in the biblical Gospels. 

This is not the place to present a complete inventory of the uses of miott¢ 
in the New Testament, and in any case, the splendid study by Morgan has 
rendered this task otiose, proving, as she does, that miottc, like Latin fides, 
almost always bears its classical meaning of “trust” or “confidence” (or some- 
times “trustworthiness” or “reliability”).!5 A few illustrations of the connection 
between mioti¢ and the wonderworking of Jesus may suffice to illustrate the 
point. Consider, then, the woman who had been suffering from hemorrhages 
for a dozen years and succeeded in touching Jesus’ garment, despite the press 
of the crowd (Mark 5:25-31). She “had heard about Jesus” (5:27) and thought 
to herself, “If I but touch his clothes, I will be made well” (5:28). When the 
woman reveals herself to Jesus, he says to her, “Daughter, your mioti¢ has made 
you well; go in peace, and be healed of your disease” (5:31). What is it that she 
believes? She is confident that Jesus can heal her. There is no question of faith 
in the sense of commitment to a credo or belief in some ineffable truth beyond 
reason and the senses. Or again, this pericope from the Gospel of Matthew: 


And as Jesus passed on from there, two blind men followed him, crying 
aloud, “Have mercy on us, Son of David”. When he entered the house, the 
blind men came to him; and Jesus said to them, “Do you believe [verb, 
miotevetv| that I am able to do this?” They said to him, “Yes, Lord”. Then 
he touched their eyes, saying, “According to your faith [ zictt¢] be it done 
to you”. And their eyes were opened. 

Gospel of Matthew 9:27-30 (ESV) 


Christians of the second century took it for granted that Jesus’ miracles were 
the basis of belief, and that this belief or trust in his power was the condition 


for salvation. In an account of the young Jesus, they looked not for a story of 


13. +Morgan 2015. 
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sin and forgiveness, because they understood that the only sin, according to 
the Gospels, was that of unbelief or amotia.!4 Jesus’ indubitable capacity to 
produce miracles undergirded his credibility as divine, against the claims of 
the many wonder workers who sought to impress the gullible with their tricks 
and illusions. Yes, the Jesus of the New Testament had much to offer in the 
way of ethical wisdom and an implicit theology. But the account of Jesus in 
the Infancy Gospel of Thomas placed the emphasis just where it belonged, on 
the terror and awe that all, even the scribes and Pharisees, experienced upon 
witnessing the uncanny power of this divinity in mortal guise.! 
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18 
Acts of Timothy 


The Latin Tradition 
Clare K. Rothschild 
1 Introduction 


This short chapter provides an overview of the Latin version of the 
Christian apocryphal text known as the Acts of Timothy (ar).! It includes a 
history-of-research focusing on critical editions and the present state of the 
manuscripts, tentatively postulating groups of Latin texts and highlighting 
differences in the Latin and Greek versions that shed light on recent exami- 
nations of this text. A short sample text based on approximately half of the 
known Latin witnesses demonstrates preliminary manuscript affiliations. 
All known Latin manuscripts are listed in an appendix with a new English 
translation of the entire (Latin) work. I offer this initial presentation of the 
material (with plans for further work) in honor of my very good friend Johan 
Thom whose first career interest has been the promotion of accurate new crit- 
ical editions.” 


2 Text 


The Latin Acts of Timothy, a text dated no earlier than the fourth century cE,3 
is a seventy-two-line narrative celebrating how John, the Evangelist and Seer, 


1 All line references in this chapter are to Usener 1877; Delehaye 1939, 77-84. Relevant Greek 
edition: Zamagni 2007, 341-75, here: 344, n. 12; repr. in Zamagni 2017, 257-301, here: 263, n. 25. 
Cf. Lipsius, 1883-90, 2:372-400. Zamagni makes the point that this common title is in fact 
incorrect (“Passion [ou Actes] de Timothée [2007], 342; [2017], 262); it should be The Passion 
of Timothy. The Latin manuscripts bear this out, most offering Passio sancti Timothei. Covid- 
19 restrictions have prevented examination of all 40 known manuscripts thus far. Therefore, 
this brief study is based on a little less than half of the extant witnesses. I wish to express 
my gratitude to Jeremy C. Thompson for assistance locating and evaluating the manuscript 
evidence and R. Matthew Calhoun for his critique of an earlier draft of the chapter. 

Thom 1995; 2006; 2014, 20-66. 
PG (Latin!) 5:1363-66. Crehan (1959, 3-13) argues that biblical papyri help secure a second- 
century date for AT. Most scholars date the text to the fourth or fifth century: e.g., Klauck 
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composed the four gospels and how Timothy, bishop of Ephesus died. The Latin 
version frames the text as an epistle and attributes authorship to Polycrates, a 
bishop of Ephesus in a line of eight at the end of the second century, according 
to Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 5.23-24; cf. Jerome, Vir ill. 45).4 Reliant on the canonical 
Acts of the Apostles (16:1-3) the text reports that Timothy—a convert and co- 
worker of Paul—is a native of Lystra, born to a Greek father and Jewish mother. 
Following Paul's martyrdom under Nero and John’s exile to Patmos, Timothy 
assumes the position of bishop in Ephesus, but at the annual Dionysiac town 
festival known as the Katagogia, he publicly denounces paganism in the city 
center, is attacked, and left for dead.5 When he finally expires,® a few disciples 


2008, 248-49; Concannon 2016a, 395-405. See also Bremmer’s discussion of the date (2021, 
218-22). Nevertheless, Crehan’s outlier observation that the date of Timothy’s death at the 
Katagogia (22 January) coincides with Polycarp’s death and commemoration in the rival 
town of Smyrna could suggest that some of the traditions in this text are older (1959, 6). 

4 The epithet ego omnium uestrum minimus Polycrates comes from Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.24. 
One might equally say that it comes out of Rufinus’s translation of Eusebius’s translation 
of that work: Ego quoque omnium vestrum minimus Polycrates. However, the passage con- 
tinues: fuerunt enim septem omnino ex cognatis mei episcopi, quibus ego octavus accessi 
(‘For altogether seven of my relatives were bishops, to which I can be added as the eighth’). 
PG 20:496 includes the remark that, while Rufinus seems to think that Polycrates meant that 
his ancestors supplied the prior seven bishops of Ephesus, the Greek of Eusebius makes it 
clear that his relatives served as other bishops, presumably elsewhere in Asia. If the author 
of this paragraph (or of the whole aT) uses Rufinus as a guide and also understands the text 
as implying a historical familial relationship between Polycrates and the seven prior bish- 
ops of Ephesus, the author may mean to establish a family connection between Polycrates 
and Timothy. Irenaeus shares this genealogical interest, if not this genealogy specifically. See 
below n. 34. 

5 On the tradition that Onesimus became bishop of Ephesus, see Jerome, xxx in Fremantle 
1989, 96-102. 

6 Keil (1935, 83) emphasizes the reliability of the information about the festival in Ephesus. 
Strelan (1996, 122-25) regards some details as accurate but their interpretation as incorrect. 
In the Greek version (Latin text is defective: post—vocaturum Catagogiarum), Timothy dies 
three days after the Katagogia (“descent”) festival, possibly implying his imitation of Christ’s 
descent to Hell. This may imply Timothy’s Christ-like descent in turn invoking a Dionysiac 
ritual to describe a saint’s passion. The motif may be common in passions, suggesting that 
Zahn (1917, 41) is correct when he refers to the text as historically “worthless”. Delehaye (1939, 
84) mostly agrees with Zahn; Crehan (1959, 6) demurs. Noting a problem identifying the pre- 
cise festival in January with known traditions in Ephesus, Zamagni and others point rather 
to the Dionysiac celebration described in Plutarch, Ant. 24.4-5 (cf. 56), in which Antony 
is greeted with a Dionysiac cortege on arrival in Ephesus (Zamagni 2017, 269; parallel also 
observed by Concannon 2016b, 425, n. 19). If the Katagogia is a literary invention with no 
corresponding festival, the attempt to match the festival in a historical record could be an 
error of historical positivism, failing to appreciate the conventions of the genre. However, see 
n. 65 below for an inscription suggesting historical reality behind the event. With Bremmer 
(2021, 230), “The recent discussions of the Acts have not kept up with the increasing number 
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bury him on a hill near the harbor.” Nerva then terminates John’s exile, and 
John returns from Patmos to take over the diocese. 

The text emphasizes Timothy’s authority as a witness not only to Paul but 
also to John. Timothy is described as John’s wisor et auditor (1. 27). John, in turn, 
is described as the one who “reclined upon the breast of Jesus Christ” (Il. 26-27; 
John 13:23).8 The author situates the events after the martyrdoms of Peter and 
Paul under Nero at the time of their condiscipuli (1. 29). According to the text, 
it is possible to learn more about these events in John’s life by reading the writ- 
ings of Irenaeus of Lyons (1. 31). The reference to John’s shipwreck suggests 
that the author was familiar with legends such as those found in the Acts of 
John—a sprawling collection of fantastic tales about this disciple—or vice 
versa.? Noted above, the most remarkable part of the aT concerns John. Prior 
to his exile, when he is the acting bishop of Ephesus, some disciples of the Lord 
(condiscipuli\!° come to the city seeking his opinion on written pages record- 
ing the miracles of Christ (1. 33). The disciples do not know the correct order 
(ordinatim, |. 33) of the pages. John organizes them into the three gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke (1. 37), placing the individual evangelist’s names on 
the top of each one (singulas singulis, |. 37). He then narrates some divine mir- 
acles that are lacking in the other three (1. 40), placing his own name (nomen 
suum, |, 41) at the top of this work." The episode seems to react to concerns 
about the extent to which the Fourth Gospel harmonizes with the Synoptics.!2 


of inscriptions mentioning the Katagogia or the studies analysing its contents”. Skepticism 
is today unwarranted. The inscriptions confirm existence of the festival only not whether 
it was still in existence when the aT was written. 

7 Some Greek manuscripts include that Timothy’s remains were later transferred to the 
Church of the Apostles in Constantinople c.356 CE, one of the first documented such 
transfers (Concannon 2016b 432). According to Concannon (citing Mango 1990, 52; cf. 
Wortley 2006, 216.), the first transfer of remains was those of St. Babilas moved from 
Antioch to the suburb of Daphne under Gallus (351-354 CE). Usener (1877, 34-37) and 
Delehaye (1939, 83-84) believe Timothy’s transfer prompted the composition of the aT. 
See on the translatio, Nicklas 2019, 98-12. 

8 John 13:23, Hv dvoxeipevoc clic ex TaV Lay TOY adtod év TH xdATwW TOD Ingod, SvHyana d"Iyods. 
Cf. Jerome, Vir ill. 45. 

9 Junod and Kaestli 1983, 2:709, 714, 720, 738-40. We await Janet Spittler’s translation of the 
Acts of John in Burke forthcoming. Bremmer (2021, 224—25) offers a helpful summation of 
the debate over the priority of these traditions (including Zahn and Junod-Kaestli). 

10. —~ PerJunod and Kaestli 1983, 2:714, “disciples des disciples” (1. 29). 

11 The reference could denote canonical events such as the wedding at Cana (John 2:1-11), 
healing of man born blind (John g:1-12]) etc. or non-canonical events such as John’s 
authority over bedbugs (Acts John 58-62). 

12 Junod and Kaestli 1983, 1:33, citing Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3.24. 
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3 History of Research 


With the exception of a report by Photius,!° for centuries the text was pri- 
marily known by its Latin version (BHL 8294; PG [Latin] 5:1363-66).4 The 
Bollandists created a text using several manuscripts. In 1877 Hermann Usener 
updated the Bollandists’ text and published it alongside a Greek text prepared 
by Maximilien Bonnet’s (the latter text based on BNF gr. 1219, uth-12th c.).15 
For the Latin, Usener used the Bollandist’s edition (siglum “B”), prior editions 
that themselves depended on several manuscripts, as well as on two manu- 
scripts from Paris not studied in person, but from copies made by his request.!® 

Usener dated the Acts before 356 CE, probably between 320 and 340. He 
regarded it as based on local legends.!’ Pointing out that the text refers to 
Lystra as in the province of Lycaonia!®—not a separate province until after 
c.370 CE—Theodor Zahn shifted the consensus concerning the date a full cen- 
tury later.!9 The tide shifts back and forth as to the historical reliability of this 
text. Zahn considered the report wholly untrustworthy. Josef Keil argued for 
some reliability of the local knowledge.2° Timothy Barnes characterized the 


13 Photius, who summarizes the text (and seems to understand it to be anonymous), appar- 
ently knew the Greek version (Bibliotheca [Codex 254]). Henry 2003. 

14 Published in Leuven (1485) and revised by the Bollandists in 1643 (Usener 1877, 4-5; 
Zamagni 2007, 343-44). 

15 Usener 1877, 5-6. Usener’s Latin text (7-13) is based on the following five manuscripts: 
8294 (Bollandist’s exemplum = Miinchen clm 14031); Paris lat. 17625; Paris lat. 5300; a 
prior collation by Francois Pithou (Usener 1877, 4; cf. Zamagni 2017, 263); and the work 
of Vincent of Beauvais (1184/94-1264 CE) (Usener 1877, 4-5). Concerning Usener’s pub- 
lication, Crehan (1959, 4, n. 2) notes, “The Acta Timothei were published at Bonn ... ina 
Festive Programme for the birthday of the Kaiser (1877), a circumstance which meant that 
very little notice was taken of the publication. There are copies of the brochure in Oxford 
and Cambridge but there is none in London’. In Zamagni’s initial publication of “Passion 
[ou Actes] de Timothée’” (2007), he mistakenly cites “1487” for the Greek manuscript BHG 
1847 in the title and article (beginning p. 343) up to the critical edition of the text (365). In 
the revised version, the error persists. Concannon, in turn, also cites it incorrectly (2016a, 
395). Confirming 1847 as opposed to 1487, see Wunderle 1995. 

16 _ Usener 1877, 3-6. The two editions Usener used are: (1) Codex canonum vetus Ecclesiae 
Romanae a Francisco Pithoeo ad veteres manuscriptos codices restitutus ... Ex Bibliotheca 
Illustrissimi D. D. Claudii Le Peletier (Paris, 1687), 365-67; (2) Vincent de Beauvais, Spec- 
ulum Historiale 11:38. See Usener 1877, 6; Zamagni 2007, 343-44. See previous note for 
list of ancient manuscripts. Usener probably knew Vincent of Beauvais’ copy in an early 
modern edition rather than manuscript. 

17 __ Usener 1877, 36; Crehan 1959, 4-5. 

18  Delehaye 1939, 79; cf. Usener 1877, 35. 

19 Persuaded by Zahn, e.g., Klauck (2008, 248) reports: “late fourth or fifth century”. 

20 Keil 1935. Kensky (2019, 102-4) largely supports this view. 
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two proconsuls of Asia named in the text, Maximus (1. 21) and Peregrinus (1. 71) 
as fictitious characters.?! Dating the text to the fifth century, Meira Kensky 
argues for a very plausible middle ground: the historical details represent 
verisimilitude—a distinct impression of history.2? 

The Latin text is a translation of a prior Greek text. However, in a volume in 
honor of William Hepburn Buckler (1939), Hippolyte Delehaye argued that the 
Latin version may contain authentic (albeit translated) readings.?? Building 
on Delehaye’s observation, Claudio Zamagni produced a critical edition of the 
Greek text (2007, repr. 2017), based on seven manuscripts. He argues that that 
the Latin is a translation based on a better Greek text than any of the extant 
Greek versions.** In his edition of the Greek text, Zamagni uses the Latin to 
help reconstruct or understand the Greek.?5 He acknowledges the need for an 
updated version of Usener’s Latin critical edition.”® 

The results of Zamagni’s research will no doubt inform discussion of the 
text for years to come and thus a few points are highlighted. First, with Usener, 
Zamagni argues that the original Greek version was written probably at 
Ephesus in the mid-fourth century.2” He argues for two families of Greek man- 
uscripts based primarily on the presence or absence of reference to the trans- 
fer of Timothy’s remains to Constantinople in 356 CE (Jerome, Chron. 2.195).?8 


21 Zahn 1917, 41-42; Zahn 1878, 97-114; Barnes 2010, 300-3; Maximus disproven by Syme 
1988, 361. Bremmer (2021, 223) notes the banality of the name (!). 

22 Kensky 2019, 91 (date), 102-4. 

23 ~+Delehaye 1939, 77-84. 

24  Zamagni 2007, 361-64 and 344, n. 12; 2017, 263, n. 25. If Zamagni is correct, the Latin is a 
translation based on a better Greek text than the one known to Photius, as Photius did not 
know the ascription to Polycrates. First argued by Delehaye 1939, 77. 

25 Zamagni 2007, 365-75. According to Zamagni (2017, 263, n. 25), the Bollandists shared 
with him three additional witnesses. 

26 Zamagni 2007, 361. See also Zamagni’s comment (2007, 344, n. 12): “Usener a essentiel- 
lement révisé le texte des Acta Sanctorum. Beaucoup de nouveaux manuscrits sont act- 
uellement disponibles, ce qui justifierait largement une nouvelle edition du texte latin. 
La version informatique a jour du répertoire de la BHL signale pour ce texte (n. 8294) un 
total de 37 témoins. Le fichier bruxellois des Bollandistes mentionne aussi trois autres 
manuscrits (il a été consulté pour moi par le regretté Maurice Geerard en aoiit 1998)”. 

27 Zamagni 2007, 357. 

28 Concannon (2016a, 404 “e”) notes that some manuscripts of the Greek insert at 1. 60 
(Usener) the following note about the transfer of the body to Constantinople: “And he was 
transferred to the imperial city of Constantinople. He was placed in the most holy church 
of the holy apostles. From then up to the present his holy remains lie under the sacred 
altar, alongside the apostles Andrew and Luke”. Zamagni groups Greek witnesses into two 
families based on the inclusion of this phrase (2017, 284, 288 [graph]). Concannon (2016a, 
396) writes that they are “not found in the Latin recension of the text and were probably 
added later, since, as Zamagni argues, the transfer of Timothy’s corpse to Constantinople 
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Second, the Greek text has no authorial attribution but the Latin attrib- 
utes the AT to Polycrates of Ephesus (c.130—-196). Most scholars assume that 
the attribution was added to the later Latin translation. In contrast, Zamagni 
regards the text as a deliberate pseudepigraphon, arguing that the pseudon- 
ymous ascription to Polycrates belonged to the Greek original in a primitive 
version that is no longer attested. Supporting this claim, he points to notices 
about Polycrates in Eusebius and in Jerome’s De viris illustribus, from which a 
forger could have extracted information about this early bishop.29 Zamagni 
supposes that (with other features) it is unlikely that a western Latin writer 
would choose Polycrates. Of course, if a notice about Polycrates appears in 
Eusebius and Jerome, knowledge about this figure is circulating in the west in 
the very late fourth century.°° 

Third, according to Zamagni, the purpose of the text was to reconcile two 
traditions about the first bishop of Ephesus: Timothy or John.?! How is it pos- 
sible to understand Timothy and John as bishops of Ephesus? What would the 
order of their terms be? Eusebius held Timothy to be the first bishop, whereas 
Irenaeus believed it was John.*? In the final analysis, Zamagni regards the aT 
as a fourth century pseudonymous work reconciling the Eusebius-Irenaeus 


is acommon detail in later lives of Timothy”. Zamagni (2017, 284) argues as follows, “Dans 
le méme sens aussi le contenu de cette interpolation, concernant le transfert du corps du 
martyr Timothée a la basilique des apdtres 4 Constantinople, avec le mention du transfer 
de Luc et d’Andrée. Ces détails constituent en effet l'un des caractéres principaux des 
versions tardives de la vie de Timothée. Il y a donc toutes les possibilités que cette inter- 
polation soit le produit d’une contamination de la version originaire avec l’une ou autre 
des versions rallongées contenant la description de cette translation des reliques, méme 
si les manuscrits A et O sont les plus anciens subsistants”. However, Zamagni (2017, 284) 
also acknowledges, “Vu le caractére conservatif de la version latine éditée par Usener (on 
a déja remarqué la présence du prologue avec attribution 4 Polycrate, ainsi que les appel- 
latifs attribués a la ville d’Ephése, qui sont originaires), il est clair que cette interpolation 
constitue un ajout (méme si, avant d’arréter définitivement ce point il faudra attendre au 
moins une nouvelle edition critique du texte latin)”. The partial witness to the at (includ- 
ing only Timothy’s death at the Katagogia) Paris BNF lat. 12602 from Corbie includes a 
note about the translation of the body. 

29 Zamagni 2007, 347, 357- 

30  Zamagni 2007, 347. In a footnote, Zamagni (2007, 357, n. 91) observes that Irenaeus is 
mentioned in the text but for an idea that can be traced back to Eusebius. The internal 
cross reference to Irenaeus recalls somewhat the comment at the end (appendices) of 
Mart. Pol. 22 linking the text through transcription to Irenaeus (Moscow epilogue). See 
Schoedel 1967, 81. 

31 ~~ Jiilicher 1907, 19:787. 

32 Zamagni 2007, 356-57. Cf. Apos. Con. according to which both Timothy and someone by 
the name of John serve as bishops (7.46.7). 
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discrepancy whilst covering itself under the authority of a venerable, local 
second-century leader (Polycrates), a contemporary of Irenaeus himself.3% 

Zamagni’s excellent study leaves open a few questions concerning the 
pseudonymous attribution of this work in the Latin version. First, does the 
AT appeal to authorship by Polycrates simply because he is a second-century 
bishop (and appears in Eusebius or Jerome) or is there an additional relevance, 
such as Polycrates’ reputation as a Quartodeciman (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.23-24; 
Jerome, Vir ill. 45)?34 Polycrates of Ephesus is notable for his participation in 
the debate about when to celebrate Easter. As a Quartodeciman, he (famously) 
rejected the Roman position. A tradition recorded in the Liber Pontificalis 
under Pius’s successor Victor holds that Pius instituted the Roman date for cel- 
ebrating the resurrection.®> Victor himself is the recipient of the only extant 
writing by Polycrates, on the Easter question. In this letter, Polycrates refuses 
to adopt Rome's date. Second, is the chance reference to Irenaeus merely an 
attempt to backdate the work or might it offer a clue to the author, date, prove- 
nance, or even sources of the aT? A closer look at the Latin tradition may help 
to answer some of these questions. 


4 State of the Manuscripts with Tentative Groupings 


Appendix A offers a list of the 37 BHL witnesses to the Latin text of the aT. 
Appendix B offers a select group of those witnesses to the AT specifying 
(1) whose Acts or Passion stands before and whose Acts or Passion stands after 
the AT in the volume, and (2) the presence or absence of the attribution to 
Polycrates in the text. Based on this very preliminary evidence, a few observa- 
tions can be made. First, versions of the text preceded by the Passion or Acts 
of Patroclus and followed by the Passion or Acts of Vincentus must represent 
the “main” (most widespread if not oldest) tradition.*® It is certainly the prin- 
cipal tradition attested in manuscripts now in France. The oldest witness of 


33 Zamagni 2007, 357. 

34 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.24 (LCL): “We observe the exact day; neither adding, nor taking 
away. For in Asia also great lights have fallen asleep, which shall rise again on the day 
of the Lord’s coming ... All these observed the fourteenth day of the Passover according 
to the Gospel, deviating in no respect, but following the rule of faith. And I also, Polycrates, 
the least of you all, do according to the tradition of my relatives, some of whom I have 
closely followed. For seven of my relatives were bishops; and I am the eighth. And my 
relatives always observed the day when the people put away the leaven”. 

35 Davis 2000, 6. 

36 On the passion vs. acts debate, see Zamagni 2007, 342. 
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this tradition is the tenth- or eleventh-century Orléans manuscript probably 
from the abbey of Fleury.?” This main tradition appears to be based on the 
liturgical calendar: Patroclus’s feast is on 21 January and Vincentus’s feast is 
on 22 January.38 Timothy’s feast takes place on 22 January as both the Greek 
and Latin AT reports.°9 In the general Roman calendar, Timothy’s feast day is 
celebrated on the 26 of January. In the thirteenth century, it shifted to the 24 of 
January oriented to the day before the feast celebrating St. Paul’s conversion. 
These shifts may have eliminated the need for versions of the text emphasizing 
the earlier date.1° 

In a second group of witnesses, the Latin AT is preceded by the Passion or 
Acts of Asclas (d. 287 as martyr at the time of Diocletian) and followed by the 
Passion or Acts of Babilas (bishop of Antioch, c.240). This “Babilas collection” 
(Asclas—Timotheus—Babilas) appears to be a regionally circulating collection 
of saints’ lives. The feast days of all three—Asclas, Timothy, and Babilas— 
were celebrated on 24 January. Exemplars of this collection are located in 
Melk, Admont, Zwettl, and Heiligenkreuz. Heiligenkreuz sB u dated to the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, appears to be the earliest exemplar (see 
Appendix B).*! Renewed attention to all of the manuscripts may improve upon 
the Bollandists’s broad chronological assignments. 


37. See Pellegrin and Bouhot 2010, 472-76; Van der Straeten 1982, 58-62, here 60. This man- 
uscript dates to the second half of the tenth century, making it unsurprising that it was 
widely copied. In fact, the manuscript is sometimes called the maius passionale, because 
it is larger than the other passion collections preceding it. There are earlier, shorter pas- 
sionales at Fleury, but this one seems to have combined them to produce a larger collec- 
tion according to the calendar. 

38 — Philippart 2008; Dubois 2009. 

39 There is some variation among Greek witnesses. See n. 40. 

40 Concannon (2016b, 422, n. 8) notes that three of the manuscripts collated by Zamagni 
indicate 21 January as the date of Timothy’s martyrdom, but includes that 22 January is 
the date given in the Latin manuscripts collated by Usener and is the traditional date 
of Timothy’s martyrdom in the ancient menologia and remains the date of his feast in 
Orthodox tradition. Roman Catholic and Protestant traditions celebrate Timothy’s feast 
on either 24 or 26 January. 

41 This manuscript might suggest an earlier Cistercian model or context. Zwettl is a daugh- 
ter house of Heiligenkreuz, which was itself founded from Morimond—one of the ear- 
liest Cistercian houses. Admont and Melk are older Benedictine foundations, but these 
manuscripts (Admont: 1201-1300; Melk: 1276-1300) appear to be of a later date. However, 
the Munich manuscript (c.1100) looks like it is in this tradition, even if the order is slightly 
different. It is older than the others and comes from Saint Emmeram’s in Regensburg. 
One might guess that that was the point of diffusion, but it would take more careful 
textual study to show that. With the Dijon manuscript (BM 638-42 [383] 1, fol. 188), the 
Cistercian hypothesis seems viable again, although it remains to verify that the Timothy 
in this codex reflects the aT. The titles are the same, but I have not been able to verify the 
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Of the remaining manuscripts, Paris, BNF lat. 5058 is a difficult case. It is 
one of the oldest manuscripts, but the aT are clearly a much later addition.4? 
In this manuscript, Hymnus in laudem sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli 
comes before the aT (i.e., Passio sancti Timothei, Apostoli) and Catalogus sum- 
morum Pontificum a Christo ad Innocentium follows it.43 The K6In manuscript 
stands out also because the aT are transmitted in a unique combination next 
to the passions of St. Mark and St. Barnabas. The contents of this manuscript, 
thus, appears to be a collection relating the lives of the earliest martyrs. Col- 
lation of all Latin witnesses remains a significant desideratum of scholarship 
on this text. 


5 Preliminary Comments on Greek vs Latin Versions 


Scholarship tends to conflate and emphasize similarities between the Greek 
and Latin texts.44 Based primarily on the Greek text, Cavan W. Concannon 
argues that the text reflects fifth-century propaganda publicizing the apos- 
tolic origins of the church in Ephesus in light of Constantinople’s newly 


first line of the text. The five volumes in the Dijon manuscript (5 codices in a series) are 
Cistercian, but only the volumes for the end of the year are from the early 12th century. 
The first volume for January dates perhaps to the early 13th century. In short no judge- 
ment can be made. The options are: (1) the 13th-century volumes reflect what was there 
in local 12th-century exemplars, on which they were based; (2) the 13th-century volumes 
include updates and changes to anything that might have been there before; and (3) none 
of the above. It might be (b) since the order of saints suggests that Timothy’s feast was 
being observed on the 24th. In short, more work must be done. 

42  Anote in the table of contents indicates: decimo quarto saeculo exarate. 

43 Le., Innocent Iv. 

44 Concannon 2016b, 419-46. Concannon acknowledges Usener at <https://www.nasscal 
.com/e-clavis-christian-apocrypha/acts-of-timothy/>; Kensky 2019, 91-119. This is a pre- 
liminary list of words and phrases demonstrating some degree of variation between 
Usener’s Greek and Latin texts (line numbers are Usener [Latin]): 1. 9 tcuev/—; ll. 5-g—/ 
cunctis huius Asiae ... in Christo fratribus; |. 9 noAtteta/conversationes (cf. ll. 9, 22); 8¢0- 
g\Adv/deo amabilium; |. 14 te\cpaxdetoc/beatissimus; ll. 14-15 Teaypateiag TOV KADOALKOV 
medéewv/catholicis actibus (cf. in santorum apostolorum nostrorum actibus, |. 24); 1.18 —/ 
splendidissimam; |. 19 —/splendidae; |. 29 pabytav (25) /condiscipulis; |. 32 ykotns/cartas; 
1. 33 —/ordinatim (cf. 36); l. 37 —/singulas singulis; |. 49 pom«Aa/ropala (Latin hapax); 
1.53 &moxAatovtoc/devocante; |. 55 €upoAos/porticus; |. 64 mpoxetuevov/praedictum; |. 69 wet 
Tels nuepac/post vocaturum, Tov Karovpevwv Kataywytwv/Catagogiarum. On the basis of 
his close examination of the vocabulary, Bremmer (2021, 217-20; also, 222, 226, 236) con- 
vincingly dates the text to the later fifth century. Based on the fictitious Latin ascription to 
Polycrates and the reference to huius Asiae (1. 5), Bremmer believes the author is a native 
of Ephesus (2021, 222; cf. “eastern part of the Roman Empire’, 229, 237). 
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established ecclesial rank and power. Also based primarily on the Greek text, 
Meira Z. Kensky argues that the aT represents travel literature advertising 
Ephesus as a pilgrimage destination. Neither pursues Zamagni’s interpretation 
of the text as a deliberate forgery and what this thesis might say about the text 
as propaganda. Each emphasizes the Greek text without specifying whether 
the Latin AT served readers in the same way.*° Concannon considers Timothy’s 
remains a “coup” for Constantinople (transferred there in 356 CE under the 
order of Constantius to undergird his Church of the Holy Apostles building pro- 
ject next to Constantine’s mausoleum).*° However, at the same time, he argues 
that Timothy’s remains were movable because they were insignificant—not 
associated with a church or shrine in Ephesus and not associated with cul- 
tic practice.*” Moreover, he argues that exhumation of the remains “spurr[ed] 
interest in the saint’s life, leading ultimately to the production of the aT”48 and 
elevating the Ephesian church in the shadow of Constantinople.’ It is unclear 
why the removal of uncelebrated remains would be a coup, prompt composi- 
tion of a text, and elevate the church from which the remains were taken. 
Based on exaggerative language, both Concannon and Kensky argue that 
drawing attention to Ephesus is the ultimate purpose of the aT.°° For example, 
Concannon enumerates occurrences of pytpdmoAtc, Anpmpdc, and splendida 
arguing that these expressions elevate the standing of Ephesus.°! A few points 
are salient. The words Aaynpds (“radiant, famous”) and splendida (“glittering, 
brilliant”) have close but not identical meanings, requiring individual atten- 
tion for their contribution to the hypothesis. Moreover, there are 50% more 
occurrences of splendida (Usener ll. 18, 19, 29, 43, 59, 63) than Awpmpdc (Usener, 
ll. 17, 33, 76, 83; cf. Zamagni [2017], 19, 35, 80, 88) making the Latin a better 
candidate for Concannon’s (and Kensky’s) thesis than the Greek text. Such 


45 Concannon (2016b, 422, e.g., 425, 439) downplays variations between Latin and Greek, 
whereas Kensky (2019, 92) acknowledges that some variations are significant. 

46 Concannon (2016b, 433) follows Delehaye in this conviction; Delehaye 1939, 83-84. 

47 Concannon 2016b, 435-36. Although exhuming a body was forbidden, Concannon 
(2016b, 435) argues that Timothy’s site was relatively inconsequential at the time, citing 
Delehaye: “at the time of the removal, Timothy had been largely forgotten because of the 
prominence of John in the cultic office of the city”. Cf. Delehaye 1939, 84. 

48 Concannon 2016b, 435-36. 

49 The superlative epithets attached to Ephesus may be overemphasized in the interpre- 
tations. splendidissimam (I. 18) and splendidae (l. 19) occur in the Latin not the Greek 
tradition (cf. 1.14). Zamagni discusses at 2007, 347. 

50 Nicklas (2019, 98-112) rather sees a dual emphasis on both the city of Ephesus and 
Timothy. 

51 Concannon 2016b, 439. Concannon unhelpfully tallies occurrences using line numbers 
from his English translation. 
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vocabulary might simply reflect a Latin audience’s inclination to be impressed 
and awed by an “eastern” city. 

Concerning pytpomoAtcs/metropolis, the Greek word occurs only twice in 
Usener’s Greek text (Il. 8, 14-15) most likely reflecting the influence of Paris gy. 
1219, which prefers 76Atc (Il. 11, 15, 26, 50, 57, 62). Usener’s Greek also often lacks 
Aapmpdc in its description of this city.52 In contrast, Zamagni’s Greek text (2017) 
includes seven occurrences of LntedmoAtc (Il. title, 3,19, 20, 35, 61, 80-81, 88; cf. 
Zamagni’s 2007: 2-3, 17, 19, 33, 58, 76, 83). Meanwhile, Usener’s Latin version 
includes eight occurrences of the Latin equivalent metropolis (ll. 4, 12, 19, 20, 
29/30, 46, 63, 66).53 While the Greek manuscripts vary, one must be careful not 
to weigh one reading over another (e.g., under Latin influence) for the purpose 
of argument. MytpdroAts and metropolis introduce more problems than they 
solve, perhaps suggesting that some if not all occurrences of mAtc were origi- 
nal. An original Greek text with méAt¢ might have prompted a Latin translation 
of metropolis, as urbs seemed to denote something different (a western city?) 
and polis in Latin reflects a different lexeme (> polus, “pole’). 

Not only does this discrepancy merit serious attention, but evidence is 
lacking that, by the fifth century, the designation “metropolis” amplifies the 
standing of a city—even within the church. The author of the Latin translation 
appears to put this idea forward but it has no basis in history.5+ Although dur- 
ing the Hellenistic and Roman periods, “metropolis” designated a city with a 
central role in the province—in particular the hosting of pagan cult festivals,5> 
in the AT, “metropolis” likely reflects verisimilitude based on the conjectured 
year of Timothy’s death and its conjectured overlap with the Katagogia, pos- 
sibly reflecting the historic rivalry with Smyrna.°® Finally, neither Concannon 


52 Moreover, as Concannon (2016b, 425, n. 20) notes, by late antiquity, Anpmpd¢ and cognates 
were common epithets for cities. 

53 Contra Concannon 2016b, 439 and with Bremmer 2021, 219. 

54  Bremmer (2021, 221) explains, “It should be clear that the Acts puts forward important 
claims of the status of Ephesus which are not supported by the actual historical evi- 
dence”; for example, “Ephesus never had a patriarch” (2021, 220). See Latin (Usener): 4, 12, 
25, 68. 

55 Foss 1979, 4, 6. 

56 Foss 1979, 6—7. Dirk Steuernagel provides evidence that reference to Ephesus as a metrop- 
olis in the aT reflects verisimilitude: “The title is very important in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, as a tool to be used within the competition between Greek and Anatolian 
cities under Roman rule. ‘Metropolis’ in this sense meant the central role of a city for 
the province or parts of it or for some colonial cities or for certain associations of per- 
sons. The most tangible sign of the status as a metropolis was the organisation of (pagan) 
cult feasts in which the population of the province or the diverse cities etc. participated. 
Ephesos appears in inscriptions of the 2nd and 3rd century AD, enhancing the title once 
more, as } TewTH xa LeyloTH EYNTPOTOALC THs Aciac. As far as I know, only Tarsos had a 
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nor Kensky adequately accounts for other hyperbolic language in the text. 
Superlatives in Latin, none of which pertains to Ephesus—include: beatissi- 
mus, (re. Paul, 26), excellentissimus (re. John, 31), sanctissimus (re. Timothy, 
25, 45, 53, 64; re. martyrium, 61), frequentissimus (53), sacratissimus (re. cor- 
pus, 60; seat, 66). And various non-superlative expressions and phrases, such 
as gloriosus (Timothy, Il. 28, 68) should be understood as reflecting the same 
emphasis—whatever that emphasis may be. Archaizing to enhance the dis- 
tant and exotic appeal of the city may also be in play. 

With further respect to the amplification of Ephesus’s standing vis-a-vis 
Constantinople, (a city not founded as such when the AT purports to have been 
written [i-e., at the time of Polycrates]) the dominant theme is not locus, but 
tempus. Both Greek and Latin witnesses record the “Asian” (thirtieth day of 
the fourth month) and “Roman’” (January 22nd) dates of Timothy’s martyrdom. 
Lines 68-72 (Latin) qualify this date as established for those under Christ’s rule 
(I. 72).57 An opening statement in some Greek and Latin witnesses announces 
Timothy’s martyrdom on 22 January. Other datable individuals and events 
include the Roman emperors Nero, Nerva, Domitian, regional rulers (factual 
or fictitious), Irenaeus, John’s exile, and others. In addition, one of Zamagni’s 
Greek manuscript families appends reference to the transfer of Timothy’s 
remains to Constantinople in 356 ce.5® Even the authorial attribution to 


similar name. On a coin of the reign of Alexander Severus, Ephesos claims even to be ‘the 
only first’ metropolis of Asia (Egeciwv povOv mewtdv ‘Aciac: SNG v. Aulock 1 1909). Thus, 
I consider it at least possible, that the text of the Acts of Timothy is referring also to the 
status Ephesos had in the supposed lifetime of the protagonist. More generally for the 
title ‘metropolis’ and the city competition useful reads are: B. Puech, ‘Des cités-méres 
aux métropoles, in S. Follet, ed., L’héllenisme d’époque romaine. Nouveaux documents, 
nouvelles approches (I° s. a. C.-ILI® s. p. C). Actes du Colloque international a la mémoire 
de Louis Robert, Paris, 7-8 juillet 2000 (Paris: De Boccard, 2004) 357-404; A. Heller, Les 
bétises des Grecs’ Conflits et rivalités entre cités d’Asie et de Bithynie a lépoque romaine (129 
a. C.-235 p. C.), Scripta Antiqua 17 (Bordeaux: Ausonius 2006), 197-210”. Cited from a per- 
sonal email on 8 February 2021. See also Steuernagel 2019, 93-107. By the fifth century, 
the replacement of pagan festivals by Christian ones might be important for the city’s 
status as a metropolis. How after all can Christians rightly maintain the name metropolis, 
a privilege of Ephesus and Tarsus, if they get rid of the defining element? Furthermore, for 
people visiting from the provinces or other cities, the aT guarantees people know which 
festival they will attend: not the frenetic Dionysian cult, but the civilized Christian cult 
of Timothy. 

57. Three of Zamagni’s witnesses (Athos, Koutlumousiou 37 [Lambros 3106]; Vat. gr. 1595; 
Messina Biblioteca Universitaria, 63 [Zamagni sigla A, C, M]) record January 21 (Zamagni 
2017, 282-83; Concannon 2016a, 405). 

58  Zamagni 2017, 288. 
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Polycrates in the Latin witnesses touches on the theme of time, insofar as he is 
a figure known to have taken a position on the date of Easter. 

Given this emphasis, the absence of the words tres dies in 1. 69, leaving a 
defective Latin sentence in most manuscripts, is curious. A closer look at the 
final lines of Usener’s Latin edition is in order. 


68  Finivit autem sanctus et gloriosus apostolus et patriarcha ac martyr 
Christi Ti- 
motheus post—vocatarum Catagogiarum, quae est secundum Asianos 
quidem mensis quarti 
70 _tricesima, secundum autem Romanos mensis ianuarii vicesima secunda 
die, regnante in Ro- 
manorum civitate praedicto Nerva, proconsulante autem Asiam Peregrino 
apud nos vero regnante 
domino nostro Iesu Christo, cui est honor et gloria in saecula saeculorum. 
amen. 


Line 66 (Usener; cf. Zamagni [2017] |. 94) refers to Timothy’s death “three 
days” after the Katagogia festival in Ephesus: peta tpets nea Tav xoAovMEVW 
Kataywyiwv.>? In contrast, a majority of Latin witnesses read: post vocaturum 
Catagogiarum (“after the so-called Katagogia”) in |. 69 (Usener), altogether 
avoiding the reference to “three days”. The Latin manuscript KBR 9289 registers 
a variant in this line, offering in irrita or perhaps in inlicita festivitate (“at the 
meaningless—” or “at the illegal festival”). The entire line reads: Tymotheus in 
irrita festiuitate eorum quam uocabant Cytagyarum quae est secundum.®° What 
is more, this reading gains some corroboration in BNF lat. 9741. Although it is 
difficult to say from the version available online (i.e., Gallica), blanks before “ri” 
in 1. 51 of this manuscript may also signal the underlying reading “in irrita’, but 


aso 


ir” seems to have been erased, and perhaps “ta” was changed to “tu”. The “e” 
at the end of “festivitate” has been changed to an “i’, indicating that someone 
was uncomfortable with the reading and preferred “in ritu festivitati’. Judging 
from the appearance of the corrections, it may have been the original scribe, 
although “tu” could be original, suggesting that the scribe made the change 
in the course of the first copy.®* In whatever way it is interpreted, the reading 


associates BNF lat. 9741 with KBR 9289. 


59  Usener 1877, 13; Zamagni 2017, 300. 

60 This confirms another variant (vocabant) in the text. 

61 The reading with “in” could have been occasioned by confusion with the Roman numeral 
“ii”. But that leaves the more difficult variant irrita or the Bollandists’s reading nefanda, 
still unexplained. 

62 That said, festivitatis would be a better correction. 
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This is not, however, the only variant among the manuscript witnesses. As 
Usener observes, the Bollandist’s exemplum manuscript (siglum “B”) reads 
in nefanda festivitate.©? Both variants probably derive from aT |. 51 in which 
the two adjectives inlicita and nefanda describe the actions taking place at 
the Katagogia festival. Since the Bollandists probably worked primarily from 
Belgian manuscripts (perhaps French too) (KBR lat. 9289 and the Bollandists’ 
exemplum), it is unsurprising to see a variant in the same spot in these man- 
uscripts (i.e., irrita/inlicita and nefanda) even if they do not agree exactly on 
what the reading should be. 

As for possible suppression of the post tres dies, the widespread absence 
across Latin manuscripts may suggest it was original to the Latin tradition. 
The ungrammatical Latin sentence suggests an accidental (paleographical) 
explanation. On the other hand, the suppression may be intentional, avoid- 
ing a likeness between Timothy’s (and Christ’s) passion (“descent”) and the 
three-day pagan Katagogia (“descent”) festival.°* That said, some accounts 
report that the Katagogia festival lasted only one day, another fact possibly 
prompting the deletion.® Because the oldest manuscripts of the two major 
groups (ie., Orleans 331 [280] and Munich 22240), both date to a period 
(951-1200 CE) before any change in the calendar and have the standard read- 
ing post vocatarum, suppression on account of the calendar is out of the 


63. Usener observes this variant in the Bollandi exemplum (siglum B): post vocatarum|] in 
nefanda festivitate eorum, quam vocabant. 

64 Fora brief survey of the literature, see Kensky 2019, 102-5. 

65 According to Thiir, “The evidence related to Dionysos in Ephesos includes two literary 
sources, numerous inscriptions, and the sculptural programs of public buildings ... Several 
inscriptions testify to private associations that worshipped Dionysos in various forms, 
sometimes together with other gods or emperors and synhedros” (2019, 135-57 [with 
additional bibliography on this topic, 154-57]). A mid-second century Greek inscription 
testifies to the Katagogia at Miletos; see <http://cgrn.ulg.ac.be/file/138/>. For brief refer- 
ences to the Katagogia festival at Ephesus, see Manganaro and Merkelbach 1996, 135-39, 
esp. 138; Csapo 1997, 253-95, esp. 277, 283 with relevant bibliography in the footnotes. 
This evidence may improve Zamagni’s connection between the aT and Plutarch, Life of 
Antony (n. 6 above). The Katagogia is the celebration of the arrival by sea of the god 
Dionysus, the god’s disembarkation. (Bremmer prefers “debarkation’; see his discussion 
at 2021, 230-31.) He was often represented arriving on a ship, sometimes phallic-shaped. 
In Plutarch, a Dionysiac festival is hosted to greet the arrival of Marc Antony. Apparently 
other Katagogia festivals, for other gods, also celebrated the arriving god’s proselytizer. 
The aT presents John as a foreign priest arriving at Ephesus in the wake of a shipwreck. At 
the end, Timothy’s body is buried at the harbor. Together they may represent an attempt 
to revise the elements of the Katagogia with a Christian narrative (John’s shipwreck) and 
Christian cult (Timothy’s buried body). 
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question. Still, the “three days” may have been suppressed due to a change in 
Timothy’s feast day. Still, the date of the feast indicated in 1. 70 (Usener) men- 
sis ianuarii vicesima secunda die shows no variation in the manuscripts yet 
investigated.6© Combined with the reference to Polycrates, “three days” may 
suggest that Easter is involved. This problem deserves renewed attention by 
scholars. If intentional, the suppression of “three days” may reveal the Latin 
tradition taking a position on the text’s theme of tempus. 

A final observation concerning the conflation of Greek and Latin versions 
involves the central narrative tension between the legend about John’s com- 
pilation of the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel and Timothy’s passion. As 
Concannon correctly points out, this connection between John and Timothy 
in the AT is “unique”.®” As scholars had previously surmised, for the tale of 
John’s composition of the four gospels (Il. 27-44), the author of the aT may 
have relied on a source about John akin to traditions associated with the Acts 
of John.®* However, it is also possible that the entire aT was itself originally a 
part of the Acts of John in which—with a few additions such as the report from 
Acts 161-3—“Timothy” replaces John in the passio section. The motivation 
for this swap might have had nothing whatsoever to do with Timothy, instead 
spurred by the fact that John already had another more memorable passio, 
his so-called Metastasis (Acts of John 106-15). In this case, the purpose of the 
AT would have been to expunge John’s second, competitive passion—one in 
which he is attacked and ignobly maimed as opposed to calmly and presciently 
pronouncing his death. Timothy would then—precipitated by his connec- 
tion to Ephesus in Acts 19:22 (cf. 1 Cor 16:10—1; Col 1:1; Heb 13:23)—be the lucky 
(or unlucky) recipient of this surplus passion. This highly speculative theory 
nevertheless supports Zamagni’s conclusion that the attribution to Polycrates, 
albeit first appearing in Latin, was original (i.e., Greek) insofar as Polycrates’ 
letter to Victor traces the author’s Quartodeciman position to John.”° 

Whether or not it was compelled by a desire to control traditions about 
John’s death, the “Timothy” recension could have been composed once 


66 Although the Greek manuscripts demonstrate some variation, Zamagni indicates that 
three manuscripts record January 21 as the date of Timothy’s martyrdom. See n. 57 above. 

67 Concannon 2016b, 442. In the words of Bremmer (2021, 237), “Our text combines John and 
Timothy rather uneasily”. From a historian’s perspective uniqueness demands explanation. 

68 See the discussion in Zamagni 2017, 353-56. Lipsius (1883-99, 1:443) thought the aT and 
Acts John Pro. shared a common source; cf. Zahn 1878. 

69 John’s Metastasis in Acts John imitates in some measure Jesus’ prescient declaration in 
John 19:30: tetéAcota. 

70 The attribution makes no sense with respect to Timothy; contra Concannon 2016b, 
440-41. 
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Timothy’s feast day necessitated a passio legend.”! A Greek version would have 
been translated into Latin, elevating the language to the standard of menologic 
hagiography.’”? A new critical assessment of the Latin manuscripts with a close 
eye to the theme of tempus is necessary to lay bare these and other obfuscat- 
ing details. This approach has the potential to supplement Zamagni’s Greek 
text with an adequately layered understanding of the Latin witnesses, in turn, 
opening up new avenues of interpretation.” 


6 Conclusion 


As scholars recognize, renewed attention to the Latin witnesses of the Acts of 
Timothy is necessary for refining our understanding of this text. Such work 


71 ~ This idea is close but not identical to Delehaye’s suggestion that the coincidence of 
Timothy’s feast day around the time of the Katagogia inspired AT; January was not, how- 
ever, the traditional time of the springtime Katagogia celebrations (1939, 84). 

72 That the Katagogia was usually celebrated in the Spring, suggests that the tradition of the 
date, 22 January came first, the Katagogia being awkwardly fitted to it and not the other 
way around. Delehaye (1939, 80) writes: “On s'apercoit qu'il y est beaucoup plus question 
de S. Jean que de Timothée, sur lequel nous n’apprenons presque rien”. Other possibilities 
include: (1) first half of the text (John’s compilation of the gospels) was originally about 
Timothy (but Fourth Gospel, plus Patmos etc. make this seem unlikely); (2) purpose was 
to rescue Timothy from Paul (so: anti-Pauline Tendenz) by associating him with John 
through Ephesus; (3) the establishment of new apostolic line: Paul-Timothy-John is per- 
haps an argument for the NT canon, linking letters and gospels. Concannon (2016b, 441) 
argues that the links support the city of Ephesus; (4) the purpose was, as Paul’s disciple, 
a story told about Timothy that imitates the one about Paul in Acts. The options are not 
mutually exclusive. John’s remains were of course never moved from Ephesus. 

73 Five questions for further research are as follows. (1) Is the aT shipwreck a creative adap- 
tation of 1 Tim 119-20/2 Tim 2:17? Hymenaeus, Alexander, and Philetus—Ephesian 
heretics—were shipwrecked (according to faith); John—an orthodox Ephesian— 
survives shipwreck (i.e., and hence can be trusted as to faith). Heretics claim the general 
resurrection is past; John survives to write a gospel ensuring that the general resurrection 
is not past. Also, Timothy’s denunciation of the Katagogia could show John making good 
on his threats against the Nicolaitans in Revelation 2. (2) Ephesus had third largest library 
(Celsus): Is John pictured compiling pages of three gospels and writing the Fourth Gospel 
at that library or as a Christian response to Ephesian library culture? (3) 2 John led some 
to argue that the Fourth Gospel was written in Ephesus; others (Papias?) thought 2 John 
suggested that a different John (the Elder) wrote the Gospel. Might the ar wish to argue 
with either of these interlocutors? (4) Irenaeus argued that Papias was a “hearer” of John. 
Does the aT explain how that might have been possible (i.e., by putting John back on the 
mainland near Hierapolis circa the life of Papias)? The authority of Polycrates would offer 
support here? (5) The text offers a narrative explanation (chronology) of how John’s seven 
letters provided a precedent for Paul’s seven-letter corpus. 
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has immediate consequences for interpretation, possibly suggesting that the 
first Greek text was not dedicated to Timothy at all, but part of an otherwise 
unknown Act of John, its adaptation to Timothy supporting early menologia. 


Appendix A: Chronological List of 37 Witnesses to the Latin AT 


Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 5058, fol. 166r-167r (10-12th cent.; parch.) 

Orléans, Bibliotheque Municipale, 331 (280), fol. 225-227 (951-1000 CE; parch.) 

Rouen, Bibliotheque Municipale, U 42, fol. 15v—-16v (976-1025 CE; parch.) 

Rouen, Bibliotheque Municipale, U 67, fol. 207v (1001-1100 CE; parch.) 

Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ott. lat. 120, fol. 151r-152r (1051-1100 CE; parch.) 

Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 14031, fol. 195rv” (1051-1100 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 16736, fol. 130rv (1101-1200 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 17003, fol. 157v—158v (1101-1200 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 17625, fol. 202v—204 (1101-1200 CE; parch.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Add. D. 106 (sc 29645), fol. 54r—55r (1101-1150 CE; parch.) 

Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgié, 55197°—5526 (3170), fol. 31-329 (1101— 
1200 CE; parch.) 

Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgié, 5519-5526 (3170), fol. uor—amr (1101— 
1200 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 5318, fol. 11gv—120v (1101-1200 CE; parch.) 

Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgié, 9289 (3223), fol. 127rv (1101-1200 CE; 
parch.) 

Angers, Bibliotheque Municipale, 804, fol. 56v—57r (1101-1200 CE; parch.)”6 

Le Mans, Bibliotheque Municipale, 214, fol. 196r (1101-1200 CE; parch.) 

Dijon, Bibliotheque Municipale, 638, fol. 188 (1113-1200 CE; parch.)?” 


74 With the generous assistance of Jeremy C. Thompson, I have located Munich, clm 14031, 
fol. 105rv, from Saint Emmeram’s Abbey in Regensburg (late uth century) in which 
Timothy precedes both Asclas and Babilas. This was a major abbey and the source of 
many writings in South Germany and Austria. This exemplar is earlier than others in the 
Asclas—Babilas group and may be their source. Although it is the same group of saints, 
their sequence shows that it precedes the change in feast days: Timothy 22, Asclas 23, 
Babilas 24. 

75 Brussels 5519-26 (from Gembloux) is a passionary for the apostles to which Timothy has 
been added. 

76 Passion of St. Vincent on fol. 53 (immediately prior to Timothy), De S. Paulo apost., 
fol. 58-59 (immediately following Timothy); Van der Straeten 1982, 248-52, here 250. 

77. Dijon, Bibl. mun. 638-642 (383) is Citeaux’s copy, but it looks like only the last two 
volumes 641 and 642 belonged to the original library, dating to the first important wave 
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Koln, Historisches Archiv, W 320, fol. 85v—87r (1151-1200 CE; parch.) 

Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 22240, fol. 130r—131r (1151-1200 CE; parch.) 

Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek, u, fol. 72v (1176-1200 CE; parch.) 

Zwettl, Zisterzienserstift, 13, fol. 71r (1201-1225 CE; parch.) 

Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek, 58, fol. 82v—83r (1201-1300 CE; parch.) 

Admont, Stiftsbibliothek, 25, fol. g7rv (1201-1300 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 9741, fol. 331-333 (1201-1300 CE; parch.) 

Montpellier, Bibliothéque universitaire, Faculté de Médicine, 22, fol. 186rv (1201- 
1300 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 5291, fol. 135r-136r (1201-1300 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 5292, fol. 191r-192r (1201-1300 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 5341, fol. 126v—127r (1201-1300 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 5300, fol. 46v—47v (1201-1300 CE; parch.) 

Melk, Stiftsbibliothek, F 8, fol. 161v—-162? (1276-1300 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 11756, fol. 1g0rv (1301-1400 CE; parch.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 5319, fol. 189v—1gov (1301-1400 CE; parch.) 

Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 9499, fol. 198r—199r (1351-1450 CE; parch.) 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek 1:79 (CCCLXx), fol. gor (1401-1500 CE; paper) 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek 1180, fol. 63r—65r (1401-1500 CE; paper) 

Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz (SBPK), Theol. lat. fol. 706, fol. 217rv 
(1450-1480 CE; paper-parch.) 

Miinster, Universitatsbibliothek, 20, fol. 1.3v—114r (1450-1475 CE; parch.) 

Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgié, 409 (3135), fol. 102v—-103v (1451-1500 CE; 
parch.) 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek, 1176 (1299), fol. 54r-55r (1627; paper) 


Appendix B: Neighboring Texts and Attribution to Polycrates 
in the Manuscripts 


Appendix B represents text before and text following Acts of Timothy in the manu- 
script and the presence or absence of the attribution to Polycrates. 


of recruits after 1113. The aT is in the first volume, no. 638, fol. 188. This volume is a later 
supplement to the older volumes, added presumably after the original volumes had gone 
missing. It has Vincent, Asclas, Babilas, Timothy and Prix, in this order. I have not located 
images (2/2/21). With gratitude to Elizabeth Castelli for her assistance in obtaining this 
information. 
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TABLE 18.1 Neighboring Texts and Attribution to Polycrates in the Manuscripts 


Manuscript Text before Text after Polycrates 
attribution 

1 Paris, BNF lat. 5058 1.5 

2. Orléans, BM 331 (280) Patroclus> Vincentus l.10 

3.  Miinchen, BsB, clm 14031 Timothy Asclas, Babilas = —* 

4. Paris, BNF lat. 16736 Patroclus Vincentus ll. 7-8 

5. Paris, BNF lat.17003 Patroclus Vincentus 16 

6. Paris, BNF lat. 17625 — Emerentiana ll. 7-8 

7. Brussels, KBR 9289 — Savinianus® lg 

8. Le Mans, BM 214 Patroclus Vincentus —e 

g.  Kéln, Ha, W320! Mark Barnabas yes 

10. Miinchen,BsB,clm22240  Asclas Babilas —s 

u.  Heiligenkreuz, sB 1 Asclas Babilas —h 

12. Zwettl, zs 13 Asclas Babilas —i 

13. Admont,sB 25 Asclas Babilas Si 

14. Paris, BNF, lat. 9741 Praejectus* — 18 

15. Montepellier, BU FM 22! Patroclus Vincentus 

a_ Line numbers begin with incipit. 

b_Le., Patroclus of Troyes (200-259 CE). 

c Text begins in |. 9 (Usener). 

d_ If Timothy’s Vita appears next to the vitae of Sinphorianus or Apollinaris, it is probably a 


reference to Timothy of Reims. 

A page appears to be missing at the end of Patroclus’s narrative and at the beginning of 
Timothy’s. 

The digital image is unavailable, but the catalogue entry indicates this text order. 

Text begins in |. 9 (Usener). This belongs to a special type of passionaire for the apostles to 
which some other early saints are added. The order of the saints is based on the order of part 
of the canon of the mass, and the type is thus called Communicantes. Another example is 
Paris BNF lat. 12602, from the abbey of Corbie. This text also contains the passion of Timothy 
but in a reworked version. It contains material from the letters to Timothy, it skips the story 
of John in the at, but includes the Katagogia in a witness that is closely based on the aT and 
a note about the removal of his relic to Constantinople. See n. 93 below. 

Text begins in |. 9 (Usener). 

Text begins in |. 9 (Usener). 

Text begins in |. 9 (Usener). 

In calendars celebrating Timothy’s feast day on 24 January the feast day of St. Praejectus, or 
Prix, bishop of Clermont, martyr is 25 January and Severian and Aquila (see Brussels, 9289 
[3223]?), on 23 January. 

The digital image is unavailable, but the catalogue entry indicates this text order. 
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TABLE 18.1 Neighboring Texts and Attribution to Polycrates in the Manuscripts (cont.) 


Manuscript Text before Text after Polycrates 
attribution 

16. Paris, BNF, lat. 5291 Patroclus Vincentus ie) 

17. Paris, BNF, lat. 5341™ Patroclus Vincentus 

18. Paris, BNF, lat. 5300 Patroclus Vincentus log 

19. Melk,sB8 Asclas Babilas — 

20. Berlin, sBPK fol. 706° Sulpicio, Thymoteo et 


Stephano papa Appollinare 


m The digital image is unavailable, but the catalogue entry indicates this text order. 
n_ Text begins in |. 9 (Usener). 
o The digital image is unavailable, but the catalogue entry indicates this text order. 


Appendix C: English Translation of Usener’s Latin Reconstruction 


There are two significant insertions in the text—one in later Greek witnesses concern- 
ing the transferal of Timothy’s remains to Constantinople (Usener |. 60) and the other 
Latin versions concerning the authorship of Polycrates (Usener Il. 5—8).78 


78  Inaddition, there is the so-called Libellus de festivatibus apostolorum (PL 123, col. 188D[“C”]). 
See Dubois and Renaud 1984, 13. The Libellus by Ado of Vienne is a collection of notices 
regarding the apostles and those close to them, that became a kind of foreword to his 
longer martyrology. Ado’s work is a conflation of sources by Jerome, Bede, and Florus 
of Lyon. In his study of medieval martyrologies, Henri Quentin documented the many 
source questions related to the notices on Timothy. See Quentin 1908, 633-34. The case of 
Timothy was complicated by the existence of another Timothy, probably from Constan- 
tinople, who had a feast day on 9 May and was mentioned in the Hieronymian martyrol- 
ogy (5th c., Aquileia). Ado saw two feast days for Timothy and assumed they were for the 
same Timothy, so he made g May a celebration of the translation of his body. Ms Paris, 
BNF, lat. 12602, from Corbie (a partial witness because it only includes the passage from 
the aT about Timothy’s death at the Katagogia), concludes with a note about the trans- 
lation of the body, which may have depended on the Libellus or one of the prior Latin 
martyrologies. Indeed, the record of Timothy’s life in the Corbie manuscript appears to 
be a composite work (much of it from 1, 2 Timothy). This addition cannot divide textual 
groups as it does in the Greek tradition, but it does show how a similar textual accretion 
can unfold in the Latin version. 
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The Passion of Saint Timothy Disciple of Saint Paul the Apostle which is 
January 22nd 

The martyrdom of Saint Timothy who very surely became the disciple of 
Saint Paul the apostle but also furthermore was ordained the first established 
patriarch of Ephesus, the major city of Asia. 

(Latin only) Peace to all those of this [province or politeia of | Asia and Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, Pontus and Galatia and to all co-presbyters dwelling in catholic 
peace: I Polycrates, the least of all of you, just as those who themselves witnessed 
and handed down to us, so we have also unyieldingly likewise undertaken for the 
purpose of edification to make known that which is right. Peace and health to 
the brothers in Christ.”° 

Many have written many histories and lives, as well as practices [mores] and 
ways of life [conversationes], and the deaths of those loved by God and holy 
men; and they have commended acquaintance of them to their descendants. 
Wherefore not unjustly also regarding such a thing worthy, we have hastened to 
pass down for memory the life and the way of life and the death of Timothy, the 
holy apostle and first patriarch of Ephesus, the great metropolis.8° 

For that most blessed one, just as we know from the catholic Acts composed 
by the holy evangelist Luke, he was by birth of a Greek father, but of a mother of 
the Jewish faith, originating from the city of Lystra which is one of the cities of 
the province of Lycaonia.*! 

Instructed furthermore by the great apostle Paul, worshiper of God and hav- 
ing testified to many deeds done by him proving himself to be very useful to 
him, he went down with him. He became no less than his travel companion and 
co-sufferer in the gospel of Christ, proving himself to be very useful to him, he 
[Timothy] came with him [Paul] to the most glittering metropolis of Ephesus, 
where he [Timothy] first succeeded to bishop of the apostolic seat itself of 
the splendid metropolis, when Nero was reigning over the Roman nation and 
Maximus of Asia was proconsul.®2 


Study of the Latin manuscripts again establishes its utility. Usener signals the textual 
problems in this line. Note especially his manuscript “C” (Paris BNF lat. 17625). There is 
some erasure of this line, but the original parts of the reading retain the first-person sin- 
gular with ego, and do not awkwardly switch to nos. In the Orleans manuscript (one of the 
oldest), the reading is also difficult and corrected: et (sup.l.) nobis tradiderunt, et nos sta 
/ tim succedentes (p.c.; a.c.: successimus) in aedificationem inno | tescere iustum duximus. 
With regard to the vague in aedificationem, in the Paris manuscript, a later scribe added 
multorum to help fill out the sense. See too Eph 4:12: in aedificationem corporis Christi. 
Cf. Luke 11-4. 

According to Bremmer (2021, 223), reference to Lystra “in Lycaonia’” suggests the audience 
is unfamiliar with the city, but the reference might simply echo Acts 14:6. 

Synchrony is another Lukan characteristic. 
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How, accordingly, he accomplished health and manner of life surpass- 
ing human understanding in both teachings and revealing miracles, of these, 
each person is able to learn very well by himself and fully in the acts of our 
holy apostles.83 

We, however, deem to reveal the worth of that which the most holy apostle 
and patriarch Timothy himself was made eyewitness and auditor, not only those 
deeds of the most blessed apostle Paul, but also of the glorious theologian John 
himself who rested on the breast of the great God and our savior Jesus Christ.54 

When Nero was thus violently hauling off the first of the apostles Peter and 
Paul to martyrdom, the lives of these glorious co-disciples ending differently, 
it is agreed that John the theologian came to the splendid metropolis surviv- 
ing a shipwreck; those strong enough to understand will be able to learn about 
these events which were written by bishop Irenaeus of Lyons about the most 
excellent John. 

When even those who had followed the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
not knowing how to put in order randomly assembled papyrus leaves written 
in different languages about the miraculous deeds performed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, came to the city of Ephesus and by common consent brought them [i.e., 
the papyri] to John the renowned theologian. He examined all and joyfully 
moved by those matters, he established from the very [papyri] what were writ- 
ten in the three gospels according to the order Matthew clearly, and Mark and 
Luke, and he wrote naming them and put on top, the titles of the individual 
gospels.®5 However, discovering that they narrated dispositions of humanity, he 
drew out from his divine breast those events that had not been spoken by them, 
and he himself narrated fully, filling in especially what was missing from what 
was reported in the chapters of the divine miracles. With it arranged in such a 
way, with the thoughts of no person before that time, to be sure, he put his name, 
on top of the holy gospel. 


“Tout ce qui a été accompli par lui en fait d’enseignements, de prodiges, de guérisons, de 
conduites exemplaires qui dépassent les pensées humaines, il est possible 4 chacun de 
apprendre grace a ce qui est dit de maniére excellente dans le Actes des saints apétres” 
(Zamagni 2007, 368). 

John 13:25; cf. Origen, Comm. Jo. 32.263 (Heine 1989, 391); cf. Origen, Comm. Cant. 1.2.3, 4 
(Lawson 1957, 63-64, 65). On the history of John’s designation “theologian”, see Bremmer 
2021, 224. 

Bremmer (2021, 228) observes that the detail about the Cyclades (Latin [Usener] |. 44) 
resembles that about Lystra in Lycaonia (Latin [Usener] |. 16). The at’s legend of the 
Four-Gospel canon formation may react to a Diatesseron or other gospel harmony, plac- 
ing apostolic imprimatur (John) on the separated gospel version. This would explain the 
morass of pages John had to separate into three works. 
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At last, after Nero, in the subsequent time of Domitian’s reign over the Roman 
people, and during these rules when malicious attacks were happening many 
times against the holy one, John the apostle and so-called theologian exiled him- 
self away from the splendid city of Ephesus on the island of Patmos, an island of 
the Cyclades, where he was instructed to dwell.®6 

While those events were taking place, and the often-called most holy 
Timothy piously and perfectly administered the bishopric, the remains of a 
primitive idolatry of the metropolis of Ephesus persisted among those who lived 
there. They observed the Katagogiae (they called it that very thing), carrying out 
a festival on certain days. Wrapping togas around themselves and hiding their 
faces with masks so that they could not be recognized; they carried clubs (thyr- 
sus?) and cult statues, sang silly (lewd?) songs, and rushed in a disorderly man- 
ner at free®’ and respectable women. They even committed murders and many 
other illegal and detestable acts and shed much blood in designated places of 
the city.88 Doing these things as though necessary for the success of the soul, 
they did not stop. 

The most holy Timothy, archbishop at the time, frequently dissuaded them 
[cf. Greek.: dtoxAatetw “to shed tears” ]. Unable to prohibit such insanity of theirs 
by his teachings, on a day of this kind of detestable feast, running across to the 
center of the plaza, the holy one exhorted them, saying: “Men of Ephesus, do not 
act mad with idolatry, but truly acknowledge that one who is God”.89 

However, the devil’s workers scorning his [Timothy’s] teaching, using those 
very sticks which we mentioned before, and also rocks, murdered the righteous 
one. But while he was still breathing, the servants of God laid him to rest®° on the 
hill next to the shining city itself, in the regions beyond the harbor; and peace- 
fully there he delivered his holy spirit to God. 

Receiving thus his most holy body they stored that one in a place called 
Pionus where his most holy grave now exists. When the Emperor Domitian then 
cast off his life, emperor Nerva received power. He recalled the divine apostle 
and evangelist John. Returning and presiding over Ephesus the splendid metrop- 
olis, John discovered, according to a prediction, how the most holy Timothy’s 
life ended in vain. Through the requests of the chief citizens found to be (or 


Bremmer (2021, 228) observes that the detail about the titles may suggest that gospels still 
circulated without titles. 

Dionysus is associated with Liber, “free one’, god of fertility and growth. 

Zamagni 2007, 370-72. Absence of other evidence for the criminal behavior at the festi- 
val compel Bremmer’s suggestion that they were invented by the author possibly derived 
from literature (2021, 233). 

Cf. Acts 14:15-17; 17:22—31; 19. 

Cf. Latin: repausauerunt; Greek: dveravoay. 
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“met with”) there, [John] undertook the superintendent’s office of the apostolic 
throne, which also he upheld, managing (moderans) the same most holy seat of 
the great metropolis until the reign of Trajan. 

68 Therefore, the holy and glorious apostle and patriarch and martyr of Christ 
Timothy died following the so-called Katagogia, which is according to Asians, 
certainly on the thirtieth day of the fourth month, and according to the Romans 
in the month of January on the twenty-second day, in the year when Nerva was 
reigning by command over the populace of Romans, the proconsul of Asia was 
Peregrinus, but among us reigning, our Lord Jesus Christ to whom be the honor 
and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Imperative Aspect in the Gospel according to Mark 


Performative Instruction through Direct Speech 


Cilliers Breytenbach 


In this chapter, we shall concentrate on the Gospel according to Mark’s use of 
the imperative.! It is important that the imperative occurs in direct speech. 
Embedded in the narration of events, a narrated character—in most instances 
Jesus—gives a command or a string of commands to one or more narrated 
addressees. When the gospel is read aloud to an audience, the reader, who 
“vocalizes” the story of the narrator, slips into the role of Jesus (sometimes 
another character) by means of the introduction “and he or they said” (xai 
elnev/elav), “and s/he was or they were saying” (xat ZAcyev/#Aeyov), “and s/he 
says or they say” (xal Aeyet/Aeyouow), or a participle (xai Aéywv/Aeyovtes), lend- 
ing his voice to the character to utter the command in the imperative given to 
a single person (adtH/adt@) or a group (adtotc). 

With present-stem, the second person plural occurs more than twice (49x) 
as often as with the aorist-stem (21x). In the singular, however, the aorist-stem 
(44x) outnumbers the present stem by far (27x).? In the majority of the cases 
where an imperative is used, the narrated Jesus addresses his disciples, giv- 
ing them commands, using the present imperative plural (2). There are also a 
large number of cases where he uses the aorist imperative (3). Mostly his direct 
speech is addressed in the singular to daemons, the sick or others, but some- 
times also in the plural to groups, including the disciples. These observations 
need explanation. Another phenomenon begs for clarification. Sometimes 
the Markan Jesus alternates, changing his command from the present- to the 
aorist-stem in the same speech act (4.1). Or vice versa (4.2). Two examples illus- 
trate how we understand this varied use of the imperative mood when inter- 
preting direct speech within its immediate context in the Gospel according to 
Mark (5). After a note on the perfect imperative (6), we draw some conclusions 
on Mark’s use of the imperfect (7). However, we first turn to the imperative 
itself (1). 


1 On aspect in indicative tenses in Markan narrative, see Breytenbach 2020<. 
2 Mark uses the imperative around 140 times, almost evenly divided between the present- and 
the aorist-stem. For more detail, see nn. 33-34 and 62-63 and Section 6 below. 
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1 The Aspect of the Greek Imperative 


11 Apollonius Dyscolus on the Command 

As a grammatical mood, the imperative allows speakers to express their atti- 
tude toward what they are saying in the form of direct commands, prohibi- 
tions, and requests. It is commonplace that the imperative has no tense, only 
aspect,? and that the imperative refers to the future, to a command to be fol- 
lowed, thus excluding reference to action in the past.* This insight is as old as 
Greek grammar theory itself, as one can see from Apollonius Dyscolus’s De con- 
structione (Ilept cvvtdé&ews): “Things that have not happened are commanded” 
(ta ob yevoueva mpoot&acetat).> In the late sixties, J.P. Louw drew attention to 
two passages of Apollonius on the imperative: 


The command thus occurs towards imperfective or perfective happen- 
ing, capable of denying with the future, either towards an ongoing pro- 
cess, “Get busy hoeing the grape-vines!”, or towards a complete activity, 
“Hoe the grape-vines!”” 


Louw comments: “If the speaker has mapé&tacts, duration, continuation in 

mind, the present is used; if the cuvteAetwotc, the terminating point is in mind, 

the aorist is used”. McKay modified Louw’s understanding, proposing that we 

take mapdtaats to refer to an ongoing process and ovvteAgiwats to refer to an 

activity as whole and complete, in both instances in relation to the context.9 
The second passage is equally illuminating: 


3 Fora recent review of interpretations of aoristic and imperfective aspect with reference to 
ancient Greek, see Bary 2009, 11-22. For aspect in formal semantics, see Bary 2009, 23-74. 
On imperative aspect in Greek, see Bakker 1966; McKay 1986; Sicking 1991; Rijksbaron 1994, 
42-45; Keersmakers and Van Hal 2016. 

4 See Kiihner and Gerth 1898, 1.182; Smyth 1976, §1859 and §1864; Fanning 1990, 325-26. 

Apollonius Dyscolus, De constructione 3.101 (Uhlig 1878, 357.12). 

6 Louw’s trailblazing essay, “On Greek Prohibitions” (1959), determined my choice of topic in 
honor of one of Louw’s most prolific students, Johan C. Thom. Our first meeting in Louw’s 
Greek class in 1974 was the beginning of a lifelong friendship and academic exchange 
between Berlin and Stellenbosch. 

7 Apollonius Dyscolus, De constructione 1.115 (Uhlig 1878, 97.11-14): Eig t6 yiverOan obv } yeveoOou 
H Tpdotakic yivetat, dmopacKxopEevy Meth Tig TOD WEMovtos Ewolac, cig MEV TAPaTAOW, OKATTETW 
TUS dpTEovG, Eig dé cuvteAciwaw, sxapatw tao duméAouc. (Trans. based on Householder 1981.) 
Louw 1959, 46. 

See McKay 1986, 46. 


ou 
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As we said, one type of command is concerned with duration. Anyone 
who says, “Keep writing!”, “Keep sweeping!”, “Keep digging”, is giving a 
command for continuance of a disposition ... But, anyone who says, using 
a past form like “Write!”, “Dig!” is not only commanding an act which is 
not already going on, but he is excluding the act from duration, since to 
those who take too much time writing we say “Write!’, as if to say, “Don’t 
prolong things, finish up your writing!”! 


Louw comments: “In other words: The present yedpe means Write! (i.e. dura- 
tive, it views the writing as a process: Busy yourself with writing); the aorist 
yedpov means Write! (said to a person who has not yet begun—ingressive) OR 
Write! (said to a person who is writing, but in the speaker’s opinion, he is writ- 
ing too slowly. There must be no mapdtactg. The aorist here conveys: Get done 
with it. The terminating point, the completion of the action must come into 
sight—effective)” 

Blass, Debrunner, and Rehkopf’s standard grammar of the Greek of the New 
Testament seems to follow Apollonius’s view. They take the present impera- 
tive as durative and to express general commands about conduct and action 
mildly; the aorist imperative is said to be momentary and expresses commands 
in a specific case sharply.!? 


1.2 Recent Theory on the Aspect of the Greek Imperative in New 
Testament Studies 

More recent theory focuses on aspect and views it as how the speaker per- 
ceives the action to be executed. Aspect is not about the action itself, but about 
the way the speaker portrays the action. This, of course, also applies to the 
Greek of the New Testament. In one of the initial contributions to imperatival 
constructions in the New Testament, K.L. McKay notes: “In the imperative the 
essential difference between the aorist and the imperfective [present-stem, 
cB] is that the former urges an activity as whole action and the latter urges 


10 — Apollonius Dyscolus, De constructione 3.102 (Uhlig 1878, 358.3-5, 7-8): AM& xat eimouev WS 
& Mev TPCTTATCETAL ADTOYV Eig MAPATACIV 6 Yap dmOpPatvouEVOS OUTWC, YpapE, ThpOD, TxdTTE, 
ev mapatccet THC Siadécews tH MedotaéW morettal ... “O ye pV Adywv nate TH Tod mapwYN- 
Levon TPOPOPAY yedtpov, TXdIPoV, OD LOVOV TO LN] YWOLEVOV TpCTTACTEL, AMG xal TO yivoLEvov 
ev Tapatdcet dmoyopevel, lye xal tol yeapovow ev TAElovl YPOvw TPCTPWVOdLEY TO Yodipov, 
TOLOOTOV TL PATKOVTES, UN ELMMEvElv TH Mapatdcel, dvdca Sé To ypcpetv. (Trans. Householder 
1981, adapted). 

11 Louw 1959, 46. 

12 Cf. BDR §335. See also Mayser 1906-34, 1.145; Zerwick 1963, §242—48; Moulton and Turner 
1963, 74-75 (with older literature); Wallace 1996, 485-92 (referring to the more recent 
discussion). 
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it as ongoing process”. Later he specifies, “In exhortations and commands to 
habitual activity and to continuing an already current activity the imperfec- 
tive is generally used, [...], but an aorist may be found if there is an overriding 
emphasis on completeness”.* He also notes that “verbs of motion are quite 
commonly used in the imperfective in circumstances when the idea of getting 
moving is appropriate to the context”!5 

B. Fanning agrees that because of the procedural character of the action, 
verbs of motion are the largest group which occurs with the present-stem 
in the imperative.!6 He distinguishes between an internal perspective of the 
present-stem imperative, “focusing on the course or internal details of the 
occurrence but with no focus on the end-points’, and an external perspective of 
the aorist-stem imperative, “seeing the occurrence as a whole from the begin- 
ning to the end without focus on the internal details which may be involved”.”” 
Expanding on Blass and Debrunner’s distinction above, Fanning adds the sec- 
ondary function of the aspects involving the general (present-stem) and spe- 
cific scope (aorist-stem) of the command.!8 

For S. Porter, “... verbal aspectual choice of the command or prohibition 
involves the author's subjective choice to grammaticalize a process as per- 
fective or imperfective, and these categories may apply to action however it 
is objectively conceived and however it is depicted in relation to the time of 
commanding”!9 

JW. Voelz introduced the category “focus”, proposing “that ‘aspect’ of the 
Greek verbal stems relates neither to the actual nature of the activity in outside 
the world of the speaker (traditional ‘Aktionsart’ analysis), not to the subjec- 
tive conception of the activity depicted (Porter), nor to the perspective from 
which an activity is viewed (Fanning). Rather, aspect relates to the focus the 
speaker has when considering an activity, namely whether his is upon the act 


13 McKay 1985, 206-7. 

14. McKay 1994, 77. 

15 McKay 1994, 79. Thorley (1989, 305) follows McKay: “Aorist usage is for the most part rel- 
atively uncomplicated; as in other Aktionsart forms it is concerned with an action as a 
complete event, or simply stresses the action itself rather than its extension. The aorist 
often has an urgency or immediacy to it. It is the usual way to get things done—or rather 
of getting somebody else to do them. The present usage is, however, more complex. It can 
be an order to go on doing something, or to do something repeatedly, or it can be a general 
instruction for future conduct. It often has an air of solemnity about it, though certainly 
not in all cases”. 

16 ~~ See Fanning 1990, 341-42. 

17.‘ Fanning 1999, 326. 

18 — Fanning 1999, 339. 

19 ‘Porter 1989, 346-47. 
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itself (= aorist) or upon a perceived relationship between the activity and the 
doer of the activity, particularly a close relationship or connection (= pres- 
ent). According to this analysis, the use of the so-called ‘aorist’ stem allows the 
speaker to focus—from the speaker’s own standpoint or point of view—upon 
an activity and what someone did, does, is to do, etc., while the so-called ‘pres- 
ent’ stem allows that same speaker to focus (according to perception or point 
of view) upon the relationship or connection between the activity and the doer 
and to depict it as part of him, or to depict him as intimately involved and 
concemed with it’.?° 

As a perlocutionary speech act, the imperative expresses what the speaker 
wants the addressee(s) to do. C.R. Campbell has argued that the basic implica- 
ture of the aorist imperative is specific instruction in a specific situation and 
that of the present imperative general instruction.*! Nevertheless, he claims 
that the perfective aspect of the aorist imperative allows it to communicate 
instruction in summarized form, while the imperfective aspect of the present 
imperative views the action as unfolding.” 

There are thus various newer studies on the present imperative versus the 
aorist imperative in the New Testament.”? Several reviews present the debate 
around aspectual theory versus “Aktionsart”.2* We do not want to engage in 
the debate on sophisticated aspectual theory or opt for one of the above- 
mentioned positions. Obviously, there is much common ground among them. 
In order to focus on the exposition of the texts, exegesis should be done within 
the framework of representative theory on ancient Greek in general. For this 
pragmatic reason, we follow the new Cambridge Grammar of Classical Greek 
(cGcG). Some of its authors contributed decisively to the aspect debate in 
classical Greek.” They hold that “the difference between present and aorist 
imperatives is purely one of aspect’,?6 and that a speaker chooses between the 
alternatives. “The choice for one form or the other depends on the speaker’s 
subjective choices in presenting an action as complete or incomplete, given 
various possible connotations of these two aspects (...)”.2” From the perspec- 
tive of the speaker, the stems thus differ in denoting the stage of the action 
that is required: “... present-stem forms (with imperfective aspect) present the 


20 ~—Voelz 1993, 159. 

21 See Campbell 2008, 81. 

22 See Campbell 2008, 87 and 93. 

23 See Campbell 2008; Fantin 2010. 

24  E.g., Porter 1989, 335-61; Huffman 2014, 75-103. 

25 See, e.g., Rijksbaron 1994. See also his studies mentioned in Breytenbach 2020<. 
26 = CGCG, §34.21. 

27 CGCG, §33.65. 
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action to be carried out as a process, i.e. as ongoing or repeated; aorist-stem 
forms (with perfective aspect) present an action as a single complete whole”.28 


1.3 Research on Mark’s Use of the Imperative 
Hitherto the treatment of individual passages from the New Testament in 
the literature has been descriptive, focusing on comparison (aorist impera- 
tive versus present imperative, imperative versus subjunctive) or classifica- 
tion into categories. As far as the Synoptic Gospels are concerned, researchers 
compared Matthew’s use of the imperative with that of Luke and sometimes 
that of Mark. The latter’s use of the imperative, however, has not been studied 
systematically within the context of his narrative.29 Against this background, 
this chapter takes an exegetical approach, utilizing recent developments in 
aspectual theory for the interpretation of the discourse. Four sets of questions 
guide us: (1) Does the way the narrator lets his Jesus use the imperative differ 
from the use by other characters or is the narrated Jesus’s use of the imperative 
dependent on whom he addresses? (2) Is the use of the imperative, in particu- 
lar the choice for either the present- or the aorist-stem, coherent throughout 
the gospel? (3) Most of the commands in direct speech in the text are given 
by the main character Jesus to his narrated auditors. What bearing does it have 
on the perlocutionary function of Jesus’s command if he uses the imperative 
with the present- or the aorist-stem or alternates between the two? (4) How 
does it benefit the exposition of the Gospel according to Mark to take cogni- 
zance of the aspect of the imperative the narrator chose and how he alternates 
between them? How do we mediate such nuances when translating and inter- 
preting direct speech in the gospel? 

In order to answer these questions, we first study some utterances where 
the speaker, primarily the Markan Jesus, uses the present-stem imperative (2), 
then we move on to the aorist-stem imperative (3).3° Erwin Mayser already 


28  CG6CG, §38.30. Melazzo 2014, Section 4: “With the aorist, the force generally commanded 
the action as a whole, without focusing on duration, repetition, etc. In conformity with 
its aspectual force, the aorist put forth a summary command. With the present, the force 
generally commanded the action as an ongoing process. This was in keeping with the 
present’s aspect, which portrayed an internal perspective. With the perfect, the force gen- 
erally commanded the action focusing on the lasting effect resulting from it. This was in 
harmony with the perfect’s aspect, which pictured a present and durable state ensuing 
from a performed action’. 

29 Questions of aspect (or “Aktionsart”) did not arouse the interest of commentators. 
Occasionally (in loco), however, Weiss 1901, Taylor 1966, and Voelz 2013. Decker (2000) 
confined his work to the indicative. 

30 In this study on the imperative, the hortatory and prohibitive subjunctive is excluded. 
On this, see Huffman 2014. Also excluded is tva and subjunctive as substitute for the 
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noted that the difference of what he called “Aktionsart” comes best to light, 
“wo prasentische und aoristische Imperativformen nebeneinander stehen”.*! 
We thus take a closer look at commands where present-stem and aorist-stem 
imperative alternate (4). In the light of our observations, we then focus on the 
use of both aspects in the longer “eschatological” speech in Mark 13 (5.1) and in 
the Gethsemane episode (5.2). After a short note on the perfect imperative (6), 
we draw some conclusions (7). 


2 The Present-Stem Imperative in the Gospel according to Mark?” 


The Gospel according to Mark uses the second person present-stem impera- 
tive 76 times, more in the plural (49x) than in the singular (27x).3 In six cases, 
the third person imperative present is used in the singular, once as plural.34 


21 Commands by the Markan Jesus 

With the present imperative, the Markan Jesus commands addressee(s) in 
general to do something constantly, to continue to do it. In Mark 1:15, Jesus 
calls the inhabitants of Galilee to change their minds and to trust the gos- 
pel. The expected action is expressed in present-stem forms (1:15: wetovosite 
xal motevete Ev TH edaryyeAiw), and, from the perspective of the speaker, it is 
to be carried out as a process. It is difficult to mediate such nuances when 
translating and interpreting direct speech in the gospel. The addressees have 
to persevere in the change of mind and belief.3> Our translation should try 
to reflect these nuances: “Hold on to a changed mind-set and keep trusting 
the gospel!” The Markan Jesus starts his speech at the lake (4:3-32) with the 
second person plural present imperative, “Listen!” (4:3: dxovete). At the end 
of the first sequence, he was saying, “He who has ears to hear, listen!” (4:9: 6¢ 
zxel Ota dxovetv dxovétw), at the end of the second, “when someone has ears 


imperative in Mark 5:23 and 14:49. For this use in 5:23 (after 9€Aw in 6:25 and 10:35), see 
Doudna 1961, 49-51. Zerwick 1963, §415, considers the same use in 2:10; 5:12; 10:51; 12:15, 
19; 14:49. Turner (1993, 228) would agree to an “imperatival” tva in 14:49, but classifies the 
other cases as “epexegetical” tva. 

31 Mayser 1906-34, 1.149. 

32 The present-stem imperative is printed in boldface. 

33 ~—~Plural in 1:3, 15 (bis); 4:3, 24; 6:10, 38, 50 (bis); 7:14, 29; 8:15 (bis); 9:7, 19, 39, 50 (bis); 10214; 1:2 
(bis), 3, 24 (2), 25, 44; 12:15, 38; 13:5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 21, 23, 29, 33 (bis), 35, 373 14:13, 34, 38 (bis), 42; 
16:6, 7. Singular in 1:44 (bis); 2:9 (bis), 11, 145 3:3; 4:39; 5:19, 34 (bis), 36 (bis), 41;:7:10; 8:33; 9:24; 
10:19, 21 (bis), 49 (bis), 52; 11:22, 24, 25; 12:29, 36; 15:18. 

34 Singular in 4:9, 23; 7:10b; 8:34; 10:9; 13:14; plural in 13:14. 


vo 


35 See also 11:24: miotevete oti eAdBete, xa Eoto bytv. 
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to hear, listen!” (4:23: el tig Exet @ta dxov_ew d&xovétw.). His intention is clearly 
that crowd and the disciples should keep on listening to him.3® Moreover, they 
should beware what they listen to (4:24: BAémete Ti dxovete). The same pattern 
occurs when the disciples are addressed alone: “Watch out! Beware of the yeast 
of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod!” (8:15: épé&te, BAemete dd tHS Couns TOV 
Papioatwv xat tig Couns ‘Howdov). These present-stem commands (4:9, 23-24) 
to the audience to listen (dxovete), to give attention (fAemete) and to be alert 
to avoid (6pate, BAenete) bad influence, imply to listen continuously, to be con- 
stantly on guard, also against the scribes (12:38: BAemete dd TOV YpaLmatewv). 
Using the present-stem imperative, the Markan Jesus thus gives his disciples 
direct commands that serve as warnings or instructions directing their future 
action for an unlimited time. He commands his disciples, “Constantly have 
salt within yourselves and keep peace among yourselves!” (9:50: éyete év Eav- 
toig dAa xal elonvevete ev dANAotS). They should be unrelenting in purity and 
peacekeeping. The disciples are instructed, “Trust God constantly!” (11:22: éyete 
mtotv 9¢00). When they stand praying, they should always forgive, if they have 
something against someone (11:25: dite el tt vete KATH TIVOG ...). The question 
arises, why the narrator preferred the strategy to let the Markan Jesus instruct 
his disciples in direct speech, by using the present-stem imperative.>” 


2.2 Commands to Move by Markan Jesus 
The classification and interpretation of the next section of commands by the 
Markan Jesus are not that clear.3® Blass and Debrunner have noted that some 
imperatives like ¢yetpe, topedov, Uraye, pepe and others use the present-stem 
for singular actions (“einmalige Handlungen’”).39 McKay and Fanning note that 
in the imperative, verbs of motion are used with the present-stem.*° It might 
be though, that in such cases like éyetp¢, not the end of the action, but its con- 
tinuation is in view.*! 

The Markan Jesus ordered the man with the withered hand, “Stand up in the 
middle” (3:3: éyetpe cig TO Leoov), the daughter of Jairus, “Get up!” (5:41: €yetes). 


36 ‘See also Fanning 1999, 365. This is confirmed by the imperfective introduction xat éheyev. 
On this see Breytenbach 2020A, 210-11. 

37. +See 7 below. 

38 See above to 2:14. 

39 See BDR §366.3. Fanning denies a conscious use of the present-stem by Mark in the case 
of some of these verbs. See Fanning 1990, 343 (on tnaye, brcyete), 347-48 (on gépete), 
348-49 (on éyelpe, and éyeipece), 349-50 (on Opdcet). 

40 See1.2 above. 

41 Thorley 1989, 306, writes that the destination is quite often mentioned with a present 
imperative. “It might be argued that the present stresses the continuation in some sense 
of the motion, while the aorist envisages a complete action’. 
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The girl stood up and was walking around. Jesus called her back to life. In all 
these cases, the action to get up is not portrayed as completed but expected to 
be ongoing.*? 

The Markan Jesus also gives commands in the present-stem imperative 
to individuals. When he says to Levi, “Follow me!” (2:14: &xoAobet ot), the 
present-stem imperative expresses that he calls for an ongoing action.* Levi 
stood up and followed Jesus. When Jesus instructs the crowd and disciples on 
the conditions of following him, he portrays dxodov§etv, as a continuous rela- 
tionship to follow in the present-stem imperative: “Follow me!” (8:34: &xoAov- 
Qeitw pot).44 The same applies to the rich man, who is called to follow Jesus in 
the present-stem, “Come, follow me!” (10:21: dedpo d&xoAovGet pot). (8:34: et TI¢ 
OéAet dmiow pov edOety,*> anapyvyododw eavtov nal dodtw tov atavpov adtod xal 
axoroudettw {ol ) 

The healing of the hemorrhaging woman is permanent. Jesus orders her 
using the present-stem nove, “Go in peace and be cured from your disease!” 
(5:34: Urorye cic elonvyy xat toOt byi¢ dd TH¢ pdotryds gov). The woman's new 
condition is permanent.*¢ Jesus says to Peter, “Go away behind me, Tempter!” 
(8:33:"Yroye drtiow pov, Latavd). As tempter, Peter has to leave.*” In the case of 
the blind Bartimaeus, the Markan Jesus said to him, “Go! Your faith saved you” 
(10:52: Ureye, n MlotIg cov cécwxev oe). Immediately he saw. However, he did not 
go, but “was following” (yxoAov8«t) Jesus. 

With gépete the action is perceived to be unfolding. After the transfigura- 
tion, Jesus commanded the disciples who remained at the foot of the moun- 
tain, to bring the son with the mute spirit to him (g:19b: pépete adtov mpd¢ LE). 
Likewise, Jesus instructs the Pharisees and the Herodians during the contro- 
versies in the temple, “Bring me a denarius, so that I can see!” (12:15: pépeté Lot 
Syveetov ive Sw). With the present-stem he presents the action as ongoing, the 
completion is not in view.48 

It does not seem to be necessary to open a specific category for imperatives 
like éyetpe, Umorye, and mépete in Mark.*9 


42 See 4.10n 2:9, and 2.5 on 10:49. 

43 See also Fanning 1990, 345-46; Voelz 2013, 203: “a command for a long term activity”. 

44 See also 4.2 below. 

45  NA8 reads with 4 and C* cxoAovéeiv. I follow ¥, A, B, C?, K, L, I, f4, 33. 

46 —_ See Voelz 2013, 366-67. Weiss 1901, 85: “und sei (fortan) gesund (und dauernd befreit) von 
deiner Plage’. 

47 For Fanning 1990, 343, this “go” seems to be a fixed idiom, without perceiving the action as 
unfolding. 

48 See 4.2 below on Avcate adtov xal pépete in 11:2. 

49  Onthe cases where treye or bndyete is followed by an imperative in the aorist-stem, see 
4 below. 
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2.3 Commands by Other “Divine” Characters 

We saw that the Markan Jesus uses the present-stem imperative to give com- 
mands that should be fulfilled constantly (2.1). Does the use of the present-stem 
imperative also occur when someone else gives the command? Notably, there 
are very few such cases where characters other than the Jesus-figure give gen- 
eral commands using the present-stem imperative. Such positive commands 
in the present express that God or Moses or the Torah instruct the addressees 
to do something constantly.5° The voice from the cloud instructs the three dis- 
ciples on the Mount of Transfiguration to make it their habit to listen! to the 
beloved Son of God, “Keep listening to him!” (9:7: dxovete attob). The Markan 
Jesus quotes what Moses said in Lxx Deut 5:16a: “Honor your father and (your) 
mother!” (7:10a: tlw Tov MaTEpa cov xal THY ENTEPA gov). This general command 
has to be followed constantly as the instruction to the rich man shows (10:19). 
When citing the Greek translation of the commands of Moses or of the Psalms, 
Mark follows the present imperative of the Lxx (7:10b: 6 xaxohoyv TatEpa 7H} 
untépa Oavete tedevtdétw. 12:36: xdGou ex deE1v Lov). The present imperative, 
introducing the first commandment, instructs Israel to constantly listen to the 
content of the Shema: “Hear, O Israel: the lord our God, the lord is one” (12:29: 
d&xove, Iopanr, xbptoc 6 Bed¢ NUdv xdptog Elg Eottv). 


2.4 Prohibitions>2 

Introduced by py, the imperative serves as a prohibition, its perlocutionary 
aim being to prevent behavior. Interestingly, only Jesus, God, or the young man 
in the grave give prohibitions in the imperative mood. The present-stem sig- 
nifies that the speaker views the prohibited action as a process.>? When Jesus 
has heard that Jairus’s daughter passed, he emphatically tells the leader of the 
synagogue, “Do not fear any longer, only keep believing!” (5:36: My poGod, povov 
mioteve).54 When walking on the lake towards the boat, Jesus told the disci- 
ples, “Be courageous! It is I; do not fear any longer!” (6:50: Gapoette, yw cin py 
goBetade).5> The Markan Jesus views the actions as ongoing.>® Likewise, the 


50 See also Fanning 1999, 333. 

51 ~~ See also Fanning 1999, 333. 

52 When using the aorist-stem in a prohibitive, Mark prefers the subjunctive. See 5:7; 6:9; 
8:26; 9:25 (uyxétt ela€AOy¢); 10:19 (quinquies—following the Lxx). For a discussion, see 
Huffman 2014, 199-200. On 13:15-16, see 5.1 below. 

53 See also Huffman 2014, 132; McKay 1985, 211. 

54  Zerwick 1963, §242: “retain the faith you have had so far’. 

55  Voelz (2013, 436) regards the imperatives as emphatic. See also 5.1 below with regard to 
13:7 (uy posites), 11 (UN MeoMEpIvate), and 21 ("uy TlotEvETE). 

56 Huffman 2014, 137, translates: “do not be fearing”. 
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disciples should not be hindering the exorcist (9:39: Mn xwAvete adtov ...),57 
or the children (10:14: py xwAvete adté),5 neither then, nor later. The constant 
prohibition on separation is following on a question by the Pharisees but 
addressed to everybody. A human should not be separating what God yoked 
together (10:9: 6 odv 6 Ged¢ cuvéCevéev dvOpwmos py ywpttétw). The young man 
in the grave commands the women to stop being stunned: “Do not be over- 
whelmed” (16:6: py €xPapBetode).59 They did not obey (see 16:8). 


2.5 Exceptions 

In fact, there are only two cases in which a character other than Jesus uses the 
present-stem-imperative. These seem to be exceptions. The father of the boy 
with the mute spirit requests ongoing action, “I believe. Come to the aid of my 
distrust!” (9:24: miotedw* BonPet Lov tH amtotia). Those present at the roadside 
beyond Jericho, hastily say to the blind Bartimaeus, “Be brave, get up! He calls 
you” (10:49: S&pcet, Zyetpe, pwvel ce). Baritmaeus is expected to get up and go 
to Jesus. Ridiculing Jesus, the Roman soldiers began to greet him. Using the 
present-stem imperative, their “Hail, King of the Jews!” (15:18: yatpe, Baotred 
TV Tovdaiwv) ironically wishes ongoing well-being.©° 


3 The Aorist-Stem Imperative in the Gospel according to Mark® 


The Gospel according to Mark uses the second person aorist-stem imperative 
65 times, more in the singular (44x) than in the plural (21x). In six cases, the 
third person singular imperative aorist is used.® 


57 Fanning 1990, 366, considers a “conative sense”. 

58  On1o0:14, see 4.2 below. 

59 See also Fanning 1999, 365. Huffman 2014, 138, translates: “do not be getting alarmed”. 

60 Wallace 1996, 493: “Sometimes the imperative is used in a stereotyped manner in which it 
has suppressed its original injunctive force. The imperative is reduced to an exclamation. 
This occurs especially in greetings’. 

61 _—_Incitations from Mark, the aorist-stem imperative is put in italics. 

62 In the singular, 1:25 (bis), 41, 44 (bis); 2:9, 1, 24; 3:5, 34; 5:8, 12, 19; 6:22, 36; 7:27, 345 9:22, 25, 
43, 45, 47; 10:21 (bis), 37, 47, 48; 11:21, 23 (bis); 13:1, 4, 15, 21 (bis); 14:36, 65; 15:4, 13, 14, 30 (bis), 
35; 16:6. In plural, 1:3; 6:11, 31, 37, 38; 7:14; 10:14, 49; 11:2, 29, 30; 12:17; 14:6, 13, 15, 22, 32, 34, 44; 
15:36; 16:7. 

63 ~— See 8:34 (bis); 13:15 (bis), 16; 15:32. 
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3.1 “Look (Now)!” 

By using id¢,6+ the speaker intends to focus the attention of the addressee on 
a situation (2:24; 15:4), event (15:35), phenomenon (11:21), persons (3:34; 13:21), 
objects (13:1) that are present in the deictic context: look! (now).®> Mark 13:21 
can serve as example. Whenever someone would tell the disciples, “Look, here 
is the Messiah, look there!” (13:21: (6¢ @Se 6 Xpiotdc, ide exe? ...). The directive “to 
look” is given with urgency, perceived as a whole and put in the aorist. 


3.2 Several Characters Requesting Jesus to Act in a Specific Situation 

Several persons addressing Jesus in a specific situation within the narrative use 
the aorist imperative to express their request boldly and complete. In Gerasa, 
the legion of daemons beseeches him: “Send us into the pigs, so that we may 
enter them!” (5:12: méusbov nds elg Tods yotpous, iva Eig adTOdS cicéAPwpev). The 
father of the boy possessed by a spirit asks Jesus, “if you can do anything, help 
us!” (g:22b: dW et tt dbvy, BonSyoov nuiv).66 The sons of Zebedee request: “Grant 
us that we could sit, one at your right hand and one at your left, in your glory” 
(10:37: dds nuty iva eis cov éx SeEldv xal cig €& doictepdv xadiowpev ev tH OdEy 
gov). Twice the blind Bartimaeus addresses Jesus as Son of David and cries out, 
“Have mercy upon me!” (10:47—48: eAéyodv ye). Insulting Jesus, some (of the 
priests) were saying to him: “Prophesy!” (14:65: zpopyteugov ...). Those passing 
by the cross scornfully command: “Save yourself by coming down from the 
cross!” (15:30: c@oov ceautov xataBas and to} ctavpod), and “O Christ, O King of 
Israel, come down from the cross now!” (15:32: 6 xptato¢ 6 BactAsds Iopana xata- 
Batw vov &nd to} otavpod).® In all these cases, the speakers perceive the action 
to be completed as a whole. All these requests are expressed in a specific situ- 
ation and with the aorist-stem. The speakers expect Jesus to act immediately. 
Granting the request is not perceived as an ongoing, but as a complete action. 


3.3 Several Characters Requesting Someone Other Than Jesus to Act ina 
Specific Situation 

The same pattern occurs when a character addresses someone other than 

Jesus. King Herod Antipas boldly instructs Herodias’s daughter: “Ask me what- 

ever you wish, and I will give it to you” (6:22: aityodv pe 6 Edy OEAyg, xal Swow 

got). On Pilate’s specific question on what he should do with “the King of the 


64  BDR §107.2: “erstarrte Imperative”. Moulton and Turner (1963, 231) call it “a stereotyped 
particle of exclamation”; however, it is still a verb. 

65‘ Voelz 2013, 267: “Take a look!” 

66 See 2.20n Boret pov tH amiotig in 9:24. 

67 The nominative is used as vocative. Jesus is thus addressed by the third person imperative. 
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Jews’ (sc. Jesus), the crowd sharply demanded from Pilate twice: “Crucify him!” 
(15:13: OTAUPWOOV ADTOV. 15:14: TTAVPWCOV AVTOV). 


3.4 The Markan Jesus Expressing a Command with the Aorist-Stem 

The Markan Jesus often uses the aorist imperative in the same manner as 
described for the characters addressing him in the previous section. In specific 
situations, he reprimanded the daemons, boldly saying they have to keep silent 
at once and leave immediately: (1:25: piuadyti nat eeAde €& adtod. 5:8: KAGE tO 
Trved La TO dxcbaptov®s éx tod dv8pwnov). “The aorist is appropriate whenever a 
firm and definite prohibition whether specific or general, is intended, mostly 
when the activity has not begun, as in Mk 9:25 ede ... xai unxett cicérOye, 
come out and do not return”.®° 

In the same tone, Jesus instructs the man with the withered hand: “Stretch 
out the hand!” (3:5: éxtevov Hv yetpa). The hand is restored immediately. On 
Jesus’s command change occurs. He wants to purify the man with leprosy and 
says, “Be purified!” (1:41: xa9apto9yt).”° Immediately, the lepra left the man and 
he was purified. The man does not contribute to the healing. Jesus tells the deaf 
man with impaired speech, “Ephphatha’, that is, ‘Be opened” (7:34: Eepada, 6 
ott, AtavolySytt). 

The Markan Jesus also uses the aorist-stem in controversies. He was saying 
to the Syrophoenician woman, “Let first the children be satisfied” (7:27: dec 
TPATOV yopTATOHva Ta tTExva ...). Hearing Bartimaeus’s cries,” Jesus instructed 
the multitude, “Call him!” (10:49: gwvjoate abtdv). With an “Answer me!” he 
expected the high priests, scribes, and elders to react to his question on the 
origin of John’s baptism (11:29—-30: 6 8é "Ingods eimev adtoic, emepwtyow duds Eva 
Adyov, “at dmoxplOnté Lot, nat eed dyiv ev mole eEovcia tadta mow Td Panticpa Td 
Twdwvov 2& odpavod Av H && evOpwrwv; aroxpi9nté uor).”2 He told the Pharisees and 
the Herodians. “That what is Caesar’s, give back to Caesar!” (12:17: ta Kaicapos 
anddote Katoupt...). 

In all these cases, the Markan Jesus utters the command using the aorist- 
stem. In none of these cases, the aspect is imperfective. The addressees 
should execute the action completely in the specific situation in which they 
are addressed. The addressees must execute the action immediately and in its 
entirety. The aspect is thus perfective. 


68 Vocative, see nn. 67 and 94. 

69 McKay 1985, 217. 

70 ~~ Fantin (2010, 91, 94) calls it a “pronouncement imperative”. See Wallace 1996, 492. 
71 = See 3.2. 

72 Wallace (1996, 489) calls this a “conditional imperative’. 
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The aorist-stem also occurs when the Markan Jesus summons his disciples 
with a specific command in a specific situation: “Rest a while” (6:31: évanav- 
gaode dAtyov), “you give them [sc. the people] to eat” (6:37: déte adtots byets 
gayetv). He instructs them, “Leave the children to come to me!” (10:14: dgete 
TH Tdi EpyeaOat Med¢ Le ...). When the woman anointed him in Bethany, he 
told them, “Leave her!” (14:6: égete adtyv). The speaker gives the specific com- 
mand sharply in the second person aorist imperative, expecting it to be exe- 
cuted completely. It can be followed by a command in the present imperative 
or subjunctive.” In the story about Jesus sending the disciples to find the foal, 
they are instructed, “Say [sc. to the owner of the foal]: ‘The Lord needs it!” (11:3: 
eimate: 6 xbelog avtoD ypelav eyet). At the last supper, he gave them the bread 
with the words, “Take, this is my body” (14:22: AdGete, todt6 Eat TO oHpd Lov). 
In all these cases, the aorist-stem is used deliberately, and the action is not to 
be executed progressively. The second person singular aorist imperatives é76- 
xopov (“Cut it off!” [sc. your hand or foot]) and éx6ade (“Cast it out!” [sc. your 
eye]) in 9:43, 45, 47 illustrate that Jesus summoned to a complete action. The 
same applies to the passive aorist imperatives to the mountain in 11:23, “Be 
taken up and be thrown into the lake!” (11:23: dedyti nat BARSyti cig THY OdcAao- 
gav). The supposed action is taken as a complete whole.”4 


4 Alternation between Present and Aorist Imperative in the Same 
Speech Act in the Gospel according to Mark 


There are several cases where a present-stem imperative precedes an aorist- 
stem imperative in the same speech act. Examples of the inverted case (present- 
stem follows aorist) are fewer. 


41 The Present-Stem Imperative Followed by an Aorist-Stem Imperative 

We first look at those instances where the Markan Jesus commands characters 
in the narrative other than his disciples. In 1:44, Jesus tells the man he puri- 
fied from leprosy: “See that you do not say anything to anybody (épa pydevi 
undév elztys) but go (4AAd trays), show yourself to the priest (ceautov deiZov tH 
iepet), and offer for your cleansing (xal mpoceveyxe Tepl Tob xabapiopob cov)...” 
Introducing the prohibition with the verb pa in the present-stem, the speaker 


Pe 98 


73 The present-stem follows in 10:14 (dete th Madina EpyerOat Eds LE, WYN KWAVETE ATK), the 
aorist subjunctive in 15:36 (“You leave [it], let us see ...” "Agete (Owyev ei oyetou HAlas xab_e- 
Agtv adtov). See BDR §364.2.. 

74 On6:10-n, 38 and 14:13-15, see 4.1. 
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adds urgency to the unfolding action.” Illustrating his “facility in the use of 
tenses”,”6 the narrator lets Jesus continue in the aorist stem. For a longer period, 
the healed leper should see to it not to say anything at all to anybody. The verb 
bndyw, “to go away, move in a direction” entails advancement.”” Going takes 
longer to complete. With the aorist-stems, Jesus commands that the last two 
actions should be completed entirely as a matter of urgency. The Markan Jesus 
differentiates in aspect when talking to the paralytic. The message is given 
in the present indicative passive: “Your sins are forgiven” (2:9: dgievtat cov at 
a&uaptiat). The commands following differentiate in aspect. The initial and final 
focus is on the progression of the movement expressed in the present-stem, 
framing the aorist imperative that takes the action to take up the pallet as a 
whole: “Get up! Take your pallet and walk!” (2:9: &yetpe xal doov tov xedBattdov 
gov xal meputetet).”8 In 2:11, he adds, “Go to your home!” (2:11: Serve Eig tov olxdv 
gov). By mentioning the destination of the movement, the Markan Jesus por- 
trays the action in its unfolding. He also uses imperfective aspect, perceiving 
the actions to be ongoing, when instructing the Gerasene daemonic, “Go to 
your home to your people!” (5:19: trays cig tov oixdv cov mpd¢ tods covs). He 
depicts the movement in progression. The command in the aorist, however, 
“Tell them what the lord has done to you!” (5:19: xal dmdyyeidov abtoig don 6 
KvPLOS Gol TEToiNxEv) is viewed in its entirety. 

The same aspectual difference between the present-stem and aorist-stem 
imperative is utilized when the Markan Jesus commands his disciples. This is 
aptly illustrated when he sends out the disciples. He instructs them, wherever 
they enter a house, “Stay on there, until you leave the place!” (6:10: éxet pevete 
Ews dv e&eA@yte exet0ev). The stative action is expressed in the imperfective 
aspect. However, when a place does not receive them or listen to them, they 
should leave. He commands in the aorist, “Shake off the dust that is on your 
feet!” (6:11: extivdéate tov yobv Tov broxdtw THv Toddv budv). Some perceive the 
action as iterative.’? At the feeding of the five thousand, Jesus asks how many 
loaves of bread the disciples have and then commands, first in the present, 
then in the aorist, “Go! See!” (6:38 bxeéyete idete). The first action is thus viewed 
in progress, the second as a whole. This also fits the instruction to the rich man: 
“Go!” (10:21: Unorye). The next two commands are in the aorist, sharply requiring 
the actions to be completed: “What you have, sell and give to the poor!” (10:21: 


75 Seealso 8:15 below. 

76 Taylor 1966, 189. 

77. Mark uses the present-stem imperative; see 2.2 above and 2:11; 5:19, 34; 6:38; 7:29; 8:33; 
10:21, 52; 11:2; 14:13, 21; 16:7. 

78 On éyetpe in 3:3 and 5:41, see also 2.2. 

79 See McKay 1985, 212. 
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doa exes mwWAnoov xa do¢ [tot¢] mtwyots). The call to follow Jesus is again put in 
the present-stem, since it is perceived as an ongoing action, “Come, follow me!” 
(10:21: Sedo &xoAoudet jo). This does not need to be like this. Mark lets Jesus 
instruct the disciples swiftly on how they should prepare the Pascha. After the 
first transitional action, “Go into the city!” (14:13: bméyete cig tv OAL) with 
present-stem,®° the remaining specific instruction is expressed in three aorist 
imperatives, showing that the speaker views each action as in its entirety:5! 
“Follow him!.... Tell the house owner! ... Prepare there for us!” (14:13: axodoudy- 
gate HTH. 14:14: eimate TH oinodeondTy. 14:15: xal exel Eroucdoate nuiv).82 

In 7:14, NA?® reads dxovoaté pou mavteg xal cdvete. Inter alia, Alexandrinus 
(A) and Sinaiticus (&) read d&xoveté Lov mavtes Kal cdvete. According to McKay, 
both “convey the same but with different levels of urgency: the imperfective 
(be attentive, try to understand) is rather more general, and the aorist, with the 
addition of pov mévtes, is more briskly specific (listen to me, all of you, and take 
this in)”.83 The use of the aorist éxodcate would be singular in Mark (see 2.1), 
one should thus rather follow A, &, W, A, f145, 33, 1006, 1342, 1506, etc. and read 
axovete, the present-stem imperative expecting progressive action on the part 
of the auditors, while the aorist-stem cdvete urges for immediate and complete 
action: “Listen to me, all of you, and comprehend!” This last example shows 
that the narrator lets Jesus alter the aspect of the imperative. The young man in 
the open tomb tells the women, “Go! Tell his disciples and Peter ...” (16:7: ba- 
yete einate tots paSyntats adtod xal tH Tetow). The instruction to go, to change 
locality, is taken progressively, the command to tell that Jesus is going ahead of 
them to Galilee, complete. 


4.2 The Aorist-Stem Imperative Followed by a Present-Stem Imperative 

Sometimes a perfective action precedes an imperfective action. The alternation 
from the aorist-stem imperative to the present-stem in 1:3 (pw) Bodvtos ev TH 
epynum, Eromucdoate thy 6dov xuptov, ev0etac motette tds toiBoucg adtob) depends on 
the tradition-history of the citation.8* At Caesarea Philippi, the Markan Jesus 
formulates the prerequisites for discipleship.® He said to his disciples and the 
crowd, “When someone wants to come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me!” (8:34: et tig 8€Aet dmtigw prov EABetv,86 anapynododw 


80 See 2.4 above on breyw. 

81 See also McKay 1985, 213. 

82 Weiss (1901, 212, 221) saw the analogy with 1:44, 10:21, and 14:44. 

83. McKay 1985, 212. 

84 On this, see Breytenbach 2022. 

85 See also Campbell 2008, 89. 

86 NA8 reads with P45 and C* dxoAovbetv. I follow ¥, A, B, C?, K, L, I, f2, 33. 
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EauTov xal dodtw Tov cTaAvPdV avTOD Kal dxoAovdeitw LOL). For the narrator and his 
main character, self-denial and the willingness to suffer should be completed 
and precede the continuous relationship to follow (dxoAov@etv).8” In the nar- 
rated time, the latter action continues until the crucifixion.®® This would also 
fit the instructions to the disciples who had to bring the tethered foal to Jesus. 
They are told, “Untie and bring it!” (11:2: Adoate adtov xai pépete). The foal must 
first be loosened before it can be led. The first action is viewed as a whole, the 
second as unfolding.®? Judas had given the signal that whoever he kisses, is 
Jesus and instructed, “Arrest him and lead him away secured!” (14:44: xpatj- 
gate adtov xal dndyete dopaddc). In all these cases, the preconditions for the 
movement required by the command expressed in the present-stem are given 
in the aorist, while the command to move is depicted progressively.9° When 
the Markan Jesus tells the disciples, “Allow the children to come to me!”, he 
views the action as complete. The subsequent prohibition in the present-stem 
forbids them to keep on hindering them (10:14: dgete Ta TaLdta EoyeTOat MPdG [E, 
Ly KwAvEetE HUTH...). 


5 Alternating Use of Present and Aorist Imperative in Episodes 


Up till now, we have investigated the use of the imperative classified according 
to the use of the present-stem and the aorist-stem. The hitherto findings should 
now be tested by looking at longer portions of text. Because of the recurrence 
of imperatives, we select Jesus’s speech to four of his disciples on the Mountain 
of Olives (13:5b—37) and the Gethsemane episode (14:32—42) as examples. 


5. Jesus’s Warnings for the Last Days (Mark 13) 

Because of his authority as the Son of God and the suffering Son of Man, who is 
at the same time the coming Son of Man, the narrated Jesus gives the implicit 
addressees ethical exhortation in the so-called “eschatological speech” in 
Mark 13. Complying with the request of Peter, Andrew, John, and James in the 
aorist, “Tell us!” (13:4: efzov nutv), he instructs them how they should behave 
in the time after his resurrection. These last days are determined by God, 
but since not even the Son knows when this time will end, the Markan Jesus 


87 See also Taylor 1966, 381. 

88 See 10:28; 14:54; 15:41. 

89 See also Weiss 1901, 174. Fanning (1990, 348) regards the two imperatives as “virtually 
equivalent in grammatical aspect”. See also 2.2 on pépete. 

go _ See also Weiss 1901, 221. 
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instructs the four disciples to live in vigilance and to adhere to his words. At the 
end of the speech, he applies what he says to Peter, Andrew, John, and James, to 
all (13:37), so that the farewell speech is addressed to the auditors of the Gospel 
according to Mark.9! 

The Markan Jesus warns the four disciples, and through them everyone, 
“Watch out, that nobody leads you astray!” (13:5: BAemete uy Tig Duds TAMVON). 
In the next utterance, he motivates his command by predicting the future. 
“Many will come (moAAol éAevoovtat) in my name”. The next imperative also 
gives instruction for future behavior. When the disciples would hear about wars 
and rumors of wars, Jesus commands, “Do not be startled!”(13:7: py 9poetede).92 
In future, people will deliver the disciples to the synagogues and rulers. For 
this situation Jesus commands them, “You watch yourselves!” (GAemete Se duets 
eautovs) and instructs them, “Do not be anxious beforehand, what you should 
say!” (13:11: Ly TpoMEplUVvate Tl ADANonte). He commands, “but whatever is given 
to you in that hour, say that!” (dW 6 édv 5064 byiv ev exetvy TH Wea ToOTO AcAgitE). 
In all these cases, the command is in the present-stem, taking the unfolding of 
the action into view.% 

Addressing the reader in an interjection, “O reader think carefully!” (13:14: 6 
avayivwoxwv vositw),94 the narrator marks a transition in the speech. He draws 
attention to the circumstances of Jesus's next commands. When the disciples 
see the abomination of desolation standing where it should not be, Jesus tells 
those in Judea: “Flee into the mountains!” (pevyétwoav cig tx dey). This com- 
mand is in the present because the Markan Jesus views the flight as an unfold- 
ing action. The movement is towards the mountains. The next two commands 
use the aorist-stem, referring to the brief actions in their entirety as precondi- 
tions for the flight.9° “He who is on the roof, ‘Do not climb down...! (13:15 pj 
xataBdétw), and he who is on the field ‘Do not turn back...!”” (uy emiotpepadrtw). 
Likewise, the specific instruction from the fig tree, “Learn the parable!” (13:28: 
padete THY TapaBoAny), is perceived as complete action, and requires immedi- 
ate attention. 

When the disciples are addressed again, Jesus commands them in the pres- 
ent, “Keep on praying, that it should not happen in winter!” (13:19: mpocebye- 
oe de iva py yevytou yedvoc). Throughout the speech, the Markan Jesus thus 


91 On Mark 13, see Breytenbach 2020b. 

92 Huffman 2014, uo: “... do not be getting alarmed”. Fantin 2010, 164, “do not be alarmed”. 

93 Huffman 2014, 109: “Mark’s use of the present imperative views the process of the action’. 

94 =I take 6 avaywwonxwy as a vocative (see also To mveba TO dxdPaptov in 5:8; T6 xopdctov in 
5:34} 3.2 on 6 xptato¢ 6 BactAeds IopomA in 15:32, and aGBa 6 math in 14:36). Fantin (2010, 
273) translates: “Let the one who reads understand”. 

95  Seealso Huffman 2014, 197-98. 
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keeps on warning his disciples using the present-stem imperative. For the sit- 
uation when others tell the disciples, “Look, here is the Messiah, look there!”,9® 
the Markan Jesus commands, “Do not trust” (13:21: uy mlotevete). The prohibi- 
tion “not to trust (or to believe)” in the present-stem shows that the speaker 
wants to avoid ongoing action. “Mark uses the present imperative thinking 
about the process of believing false claims about the arrival of the Messiah and 
portraying Jesus’ concern that his followers avoid such processes”.9” Because 
he told them everything in advance, he warns them, “But you keep watching 
out!” (13:23: busic Se BAgmete), “Be receptive that the summer is near!” (13:29: 
yivooxete® Sti eyyds eotw ent Ovpatc), “Keep watching out, keep alert!” (13:33: 
PAémete cypumvelte). Because they do not know when the Lord of the house 
comes, he commands, “Stay awake!” (13:35: ypyyopette odv, obx olSate yap métE 6 
xvPlOS THC olxiag Epyetat). At the end of the speech, Jesus extends his warnings 
to the four disciples to everyone: “What I tell you, I say to all, ‘Be watchful!” 
(13:37: 6 dé duty Aéyw, Tow Acyw, yenyopette). From this context, it is clear the 
present-stem imperatives expect the audience to stay vigilant, to take care all 
the time, to stay on guard, until the Son of Man returns. The Markan Jesus 
views the action to which he commands as unfolding. 


5.2 Jesus’s Appeals in Gethsemane 

Using the historical present, the narrator tells that after the last supper, Jesus 
and his disciples come to a place called Gethsemane and he tells them, “Sit 
here as long as I pray!” (14:32: xadicate HSe Ews mpooevEwpat). The verb is sta- 
tive and the action perceived as a whole. Jesus takes Peter, James, and John 
with him and tells them, “Wait here and keep awake!” (14:34: me(vate OS xal 
yenyopette).99 The Markan Jesus uses the aorist-stem of évw to express the stay 
completive as a whole. The present-stem of ypyyopéw signals that the three dis- 
ciples are expected to stay awake longer.!©° Addressing God as Father and stat- 
ing his omnipotence, Jesus said, “Take this cup from me!” (14:36: mapéveyxe TO 
Totyptov). By putting the petition into the aorist-stem, the Markan Jesus refers 
to the action as a whole. Jesus returns and finds Peter, James, and John sleeping. 
After reprimanding Peter, he again commands them using the present-stem, 
“Stay awake and be praying!” (14:38: ypyyopette xal mpocevyeoGe). This applies 


96 = See 3.1 above. 

97 Huffman 2014, 11. Fanning (1990, 339-40) ops for a general precept. 

98 Imperative. Cum McKay 1985, 210. Can also be read as an indicative. 

99 _- Porter 1989, 355, notes: “The contrasting tense usage illustrates the aspectual difference. 
Jesus surely does not mean for the disciples to remain momentarily but to remain and 
watch, with the stress being laid upon their watching”. 

100 See BDR §332.1 and §336.2(a). 
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to the whole period when he is absent praying. The narrator thus picks up the 
motif from Chapter 13 (see 5.1 above), illustrating that the moment Jesus is 
away, the disciples do not keep watch and pray. In the end,!® he instructs them, 
“Wake up!” (14:42: ¢yetpeoQe), the present-stem signaling he expects them to 
stay awake. 


6 The Perfect Imperative 


Mark’s Jesus uses the perfect imperative once. In 4:39, he commands the lake, 
first in the present, then in the perfect passive: “Be silent, be muzzled (cww2a, 
mtegtuwaoo)”. The perfect passive expresses what has to be done, that is “Be in a 
state of silence!”!0? 


7 Conclusions 


As noted above,!°3 for morphological reasons, we did not attend in this chapter 
to the hortatory or prohibitive subjunctive, and imperative after tva as sub- 
stitution for yy with the aorist imperative. These should be investigated in a 
separate study.!°+ There have been comparative studies between the use of the 
imperative in all three Synoptic Gospels.!°> These comparative studies did 
not consequently take Mark’s use as point of departure. Our study seeks to fill 
this gap. 

The imperative is used in direct speech. In a large majority of the cases 
in Mark’s gospel, the narrated Jesus is the speaker. Taking cognizance of the 
aspect of the imperative, which the narrator chose and how he alternates 
between them, shows us how he lets Jesus portray the action he commanded 


101 It is disputed whether xadeddete and dvarav_ecGe in 14:41 should be interpreted as imper- 
atives. In the light of &néyet (see BDAG, s.v. 2. Alternatives at BDR §129,), it is better taken 
as an ironic question: “You are still sleeping and resting? It is enough!” (14:41: xa8evdete TO 
Aotnov xal dvarrabecbe: &néyet). See the discussion by Huffman 2014, 353 and 357. 

102 See Smyth 1976, §1864c. Huffman 2014, 287 and 522: “Be quiet! Be [in a] silent [state ]!” 

103 See above nn. 30 and 52. 

104 See the older studies, partly based on “Aktionsart’, by Cadoux 1941; Meecham 1942; George 
1944; Morrice 1972; 1973. 

105 See the studies referred to in 1.3. However, there is still room for systematic redaction- 
critical study of the changes Matthew and/or Luke have made to Mark's choice for com- 
mands either in the present- or in the aorist-stem. Such a study could be extended by 
scrutinizing how Matthew and or Luke reflects Mark’s use of the present, imperfect, and 
aorist indicative in their narratives. 
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and how he expects the addressee(s) to execute it. Returning to the questions 
posed above (1.3), it is clear that the narrator lets his Jesus use the present-stem 
imperative to give commands (2.1) or prohibitions (2.4) in direct speech. In a 
few cases, heavenly figures and Moses also give general instruction (2.3). The 
present-stem imperative is rarely used by other characters (2.5). In other cases, 
the narrated Jesus use the aorist-stem imperative (3.4). However, several other 
characters use it too, some of them addressing a request to Jesus (3.2), some to 
another character (3.3). 

The narrated Jesus’s choice between the two aspects of the imperative is 
dependent on whom he addresses and for what reason. With present-stem, 
the second person plural occurs almost twice (41x) as often as with the 
aorist-stem (25x).106 The Markan Jesus’s instructions in the present-stem 
(2.1 and 5.1) are concentrated in speeches he gives to the crowd and to the 
disciples.!°” These commands tend to extend “beyond” the narrated time and 
in Chapter 13 address also the auditors of the Gospel according to Mark via the 
disciples. His commands in the aorist-stem (3.4) are given in episodes where his 
direct speech is part of the dramatic action. The commands should be ful- 
filled by those characters in the concrete situations in which the Markan Jesus 
addresses them. 

By letting Jesus give these commands in the present-stem imperative during 
speeches to the disciples,!°8 to the crowd (4:3, 24; 12:38), or in general (1:15), the 
narrator shows that Jesus expects them to execute these actions in an ongo- 
ing way. They should keep listening to him, keep believing, constantly follow 
him, always beware, and be awake all the time. Every time the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark is read aloud, the Markan Jesus addresses the audience through 
the voice of the reader: “Change your minds and trust the gospel!” (1:15), 
“Listen!” (4:3, 24). 

This specifically applies to the disciples: “Be courageous! ... Do not fear any 
longer!” (6:50), “Watch out! Beware!” (8:15), ‘Always have salt within yourselves 
and keep peace among yourselves!” (9:50), “Follow me constantly” (2:14; 8:34; 
10:21), “Keep on believing that you receive’ (11:24); “Forgive, if you have some- 
thing against someone” (11:25), “Watch out!” (13:5), “Do not be startled” (13:7). 
“Do not trust” (13:21), “Keep watching out, keep alert!” (13:29, 33, 35; 14:43), “Stay 
awake and be praying!” (14:38). Through the performance of the text of the 


106 Mark uses the present imperative around 42 times. For more detail, see nn. 33-34. 

107 See 1:15; 4:3, 9, 23-24; 8:15, 345 9:50} 11:22, 25; 12:38; 13:3, 7, 11, 19, 21, 23, 29, 35, 37- 

108 Mark 6:10, 38, 50 (bis); 8:5 (bis); 9:19, 39, 50 (bis); 10:14; 11:2 (bis), 3, 24 (?), 25; 13:5, 7, 18, 21, 
23, 29, 33 (bis), 3531413, 34, 38 (bis); 42. In 4:3, 24, and 12:38, the disciples are included. 
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gospel,!°° Jesus is re-presented by the reader of the gospel, addressing the dis- 
ciples and with them the audience in direct speech. Sometimes he addresses 
the audience including the disciples and in the beginning the audience. 

In a few cases, the narrator lets the Markan Jesus give the command in the 
third person singular present imperative. In these cases, the voice of Jesus 
is used twice to tell the crowd, “Keep listening!” (4:9, 23). Once it is used to 
command those in Galilee to flee (13:14). In the other cases, God’s command 
is expressed: “Honor [your father and mother]!” (7:10), “What God yoked 
together, man should not separate!” (10:9). As in the case of the heavenly 
voice or of the young man in the empty grave in 16:6, where the plural is used, 
Mark lets his “otherworldly” characters, as he does in the case of Jesus (see the 
previous paragraph), express divine instruction with ongoing validity in the 
present imperative. 

Sixteen times verba movendi are also used in the present-stem, giving a 
command to an individual within the setting of a specific episode.” Here, 
the movement is viewed as an ongoing process. The same applies to five cases 
where the Markan Jesus uses the present singular imperative commanding the 
leper (“See that you do not say anything to anybody, but go’, 1:44), the lake (“Be 
silent’, 4:39), the hemorrhaging woman (“Go in peace and be cured from your 
disease!”, 5:34), and Jairus (“Do not fear any longer, only keep believing!”, 5:36). 
In these cases, the action is perceived to be ongoing. 

What motivated the choice for the aorist imperative? We saw that with 
present-stem, the second person plural occurs almost twice (41x) as often as 
with the aorist-stem (25x). The fact, however, that the singular of aorist-stem 
(40x) outnumbers the present-stem by far (24x) begs for explanation.!3 The 
aorist-stem serves to express the speaker’s expectation that the addressee(s) 
will swiftly execute the specific commanded action as a whole. 

This type of command with the aorist-stem is used by the Markan Jesus in 
direct speech, but direct speech that is part of the dramatic action within a 
specific episode. In the singular, Jesus reprimands and expels the daemons,!!+ 


109 On this, see Breytenbach 20200, 474-90. 

110 See 115 (bis); 4:3, 24. 

111 See 4.10n 1:44; 2:9 (bis), 1; 5:19. See 2.2 on 3:3; 5:34, 41; 8:33-34; 9:19 (plural); 10:52. 

112 In four cases (7:10, 19; 12:29, 36), the speaker quotes the second person singular present 
imperative from the Lxx. 

113 Mark uses the imperative aorist stem. For more detail, seen nn. 33-34 and 62-63 and 
Section 6 above. 

114 See 3.4 0n 1:25 (bis) and 9:25. 
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commands the healing of people," gives commands to the healed or called,! 
and gives instruction in controversy with other characters."” Those addressed 
should execute the action completely in the specific situation in which they are 
addressed. When the gospel was read aloud to an audience, i.e., performed, the 
reader would read Jesus’s direct speech to the daemons, dramatically repeating 
his commands to the sick or others. Then he would continue reading the nar- 
rative, telling the audience that exactly what Jesus commanded, happened. In 
the voice of the reader, Jesus’s command over daemons and illness is dramat- 
ically re-presented to the audience listening to the performance of the text."8 

In the context, the three warnings of the Markan Jesus in the second per- 
son singular aorist imperfect to take radical action to avoid being thrown into 
Gehenna are addressed to the disciples." In the other cases, he commands his 
disciples in the plural aorist imperative.!2° In contrast to the commands to the 
disciples in the present imperative (see above), these commands in the aorist 
must be executed completely in the specific situation. 

Several persons address Jesus in a specific situation within the narrative 
using the aorist imperative to express their request in a specific situation 
boldly and expecting completion of the action (3.2). The same pattern occurs 
when a character addresses someone other than Jesus (3.3). 

Where a character in the gospel alternates between the two aspects (4), the 
differentiation described above prevails. Since aspect provides specific conno- 
tations for the imperative—especially when the aspects change—the narrator 
lets the Markan Jesus shift the focus, giving his appeals additional meaning. 

The use of the imperative, in particular the choice for either the present- or 
the aorist-stem, is coherent throughout the gospel.!#! The unitary style of the 
Gospel according to Mark extends well beyond the use of the imperative and 
has ramifications for those who want to separate Markan redaction from sup- 
posed pre-Markan tradition on the basis of style. 

In several cases, Jesus’s command in the direct speech is dramatically intro- 
duced by the historical present Aéyet, “he (sc. Jesus) says’!22 This use of the 
present indicative enhances the dramatic effect of the reader “presenting” 


115 See 3.4 0n 1:41; 3:5; 5:8; 7:34. 

116 See 4.10n 1:44 (bis); 2:9, 1; 5:19. See also 10:49. 

117. See 3.4 On 7:27; 11:29-303 12:17. 

118 Seen.109. 

119 See 9:43, 45, 47- 

120 See 3.4 on 6:31, 37, 38; 10:14; 11:3; 14:6, 22. 

121 On this, see Breytenbach, 20202, 216. 

122 See for second person singular 1:43; 2:10-11 (bis), 14; 3:3; 5:19, 36; 8:33. For the plural, see 
6:50; 11:2; 14:13, 41. See also 16:6. 
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Jesus’s words “live” to the audience.!23 The same effect is acquired when Jesus 
in direct speech introduced by the historical present Aye, gives a command in 
the aorist.!2+ By introducing the speech with “he says’, the narrator highlights 
the action and draws the performing reader and the participation auditors into 
Jesus's speech. It is as if the early Jesus is addressing them directly.!?5 
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Johan Thom’s Contribution to Hellenistic 
Philosophy and Early Judaism 


Gideon R. Kotzé 


1 Introduction 


For an understanding of early Christianity and the writings of the New 
Testament, the study of their intellectual and cultural environment is a sine 
qua non. Far from being a mere backdrop, or “world behind the text’, the 
backgrounds of early Christianity inform the linguistic, literary, and ideolog- 
ical makeup of the New Testament writings and require close consideration 
by modern readers. Modern readers, however, are far removed in time and 
thought-world from these ancient artifacts. Given that they are not native 
speakers of ancient languages and do not possess first-hand experience of the 
historical contexts in which the New Testament writings were penned, modern 
readers cannot do without knowledge about the intellectual and cultural envi- 
ronment of early Christianity. Research on this environment is therefore not a 
dispensable luxury but an absolute necessity for the interpretation of the texts. 
Johan Thom has made several important contributions to the study of the New 
Testament’s cultural repertoire and continues to do so through his ongoing 
publications.! Among these contributions are Thom’s work on (1) the interface 
between Hellenistic philosophy and early Christianity,” (2) Pythagorean, Stoic, 


1 The cultural repertoire of New Testament writings refers to “linguistic, historical, social, 
or religious knowledge which author and audience shared and which had to be applied in 
reading and understanding a text” (Thom 2015a, 47). Thom (20158, 47) notes that the recon- 
struction of these conceptual and cultural contexts is “one of the biggest hermeneutical chal- 
lenges facing New Testament scholars’. 

2 Thom 1989, 299-308; 1992, 562-65; 1994, 93-112; 20014, 477-99; 2012a, 1-7; 2014d, 401-28; 
2014e, 35-44; 2015a, 47-74; 2015b, 1-6. The comparison of New Testament writings with 
Greek and Latin literature, especially philosophical texts, remains indispensable for the 
study of early Christianity. This comparison “illuminates the historical context in which the 
NT authors and its first recipients lived by assisting in the reconstruction of the encyclopedia 
of knowledge, the linguistic and conceptual frameworks, the worldviews, and the social set- 
tings of these authors and readers; it helps us determine the differentia distinguishing early 
Christian traditions from other moral and religious movements of the time; and it is invalua- 
ble for identifying the dynamic and developmental relationships between early Christianity 
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and Peripatetic texts (especially the Golden Verses,? akousmata,* Cleanthes’ 
Hymn to Zeus,> and Pseudo-Aristotle’s De mundo®), (3) ancient topoi,’ 
(4) features which philosophical traditions of the Greco-Roman period have in 
common,® (5) the definition of popular philosophy,? and (6) the interpretation 
of passages in New Testament writings, such as the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Golden Rule, and the Parable of the Prodigal Son.!° Thom has also contrib- 
uted to the study of early Judaism, whose significance for research on the cul- 
tural repertoire of the New Testament writings can hardly be overstated.!! For 
instance, he has examined the meaning and function of 7 En. 1-36 (the Book of 
the Watchers)!” and explored ideas in the Wisdom of Solomon that are com- 
parable to ones in popular philosophical texts of the Greco-Roman period.¥ 
These topics that Thom tackles are important to investigations of the larger 
intellectual and cultural environment of both early Judaism and Christianity. 
Ishare with him a keen interest in this environment and I find his comparative 


and other religions” (Thom 2007, 81). There are several helpful surveys of the comparative 
material, the dos and don'ts of comparison, what has already been achieved, and what 
remains to be done. Cf., e.g., Sterling 1997, 313-58; Hirsch-Luipold 2009, 17-46; Runia 20u, 
347-61; Fitzgerald 2013, 135-48; Malherbe 2014, 675-749. 

3 Thom 1990, 107-17; 1995; 2001¢, 197-219; 2008, 71; 2017, 77-85; 2018, 75-78, 82-85; 2021, 
205-27. 

4 Thom 1994, 93-112; 2004, 29-41; 2008, 71; 2013, 77-101; 2017, 86-95; 2018, 78-82, 85-87; 

2020b, 3-18. 

Thom 1996, 44-57; 1998, 45-57; 2001a, 477-99; 2005a; 2005p, 1-21; 2007, 81-100. 

Thom 20124, 1-7; 20144, 3-17; 2014b, 20-66; 2014C, 107-20; 20206, 135-52. 

Thom 1997, 77-103; 2003, 555-73: 

Thom 2012b, 280-85. 

Thom (2015a, 56) defines popular philosophy as “philosophical knowledge that circulated 

beyond the borders of a specific philosophical tradition and that was also accessible to 

people without a formal philosophical training. It consisted of commonly used philo- 

sophical concepts, terminology, and topoi, as well as the literary forms and modes fre- 

quently used to convey such philosophical ideas. It thus comprised part of the tool-kit or 

instrumentarium needed to comprehend and participate in certain forms of discourse’. 

Cf. also Thom 2014d, 407. 

10 ~—- Thom 1983b, 30-43; 2000b, 1077; 2006, 291-308; 2009b, 314-38; Thom and De Villiers 1983, 
52-61. 

11 ~— Cf, e.g., Thom 2001b, 397-98. 


Oo ON DW 


12 Thom draws on insights from text-semiotics to examine the possible meaning and func- 
tion of the Book of the Watchers, which probably existed in its available form since the 
first half of the second century BCE. He argues that the book is an answer to the chaos and 
suffering that follow in the wake of sin: “the answer given by the Book of the watchers to 
this situation is firstly to interpret it as the result of transgressing God’s created order, and 
secondly to prophesy that God will come in judgement and that the righteous will then 
be able to live eternally in the peace they are now denied” (Thom 1983a, 47). 

13. Thom 2009~, 195-207; 2020a, 263-75. 
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work involving Hellenistic philosophy particularly enlightening. The texts of 
the different philosophical traditions, along with other ancient Greek writings, 
number among the many resources that are available to students of the world- 
views, beliefs, and ideas reflected by early Jewish writings. Their relevance 
is certainly not limited to those compositions, such as Wisdom of Solomon, 
which were familiar with and used concepts and themes from philosophical 
traditions.!* Studies of the thought-world underlying other early Jewish writ- 
ings can also benefit from interpretations of the ancient Greek literary heritage. 
My suggestion in this chapter is that the insights Thom provides in his compar- 
isons of Wisdom of Solomon and Greek popular philosophy can be used in 
interpretations of passages from other early Jewish writings to elucidate how 
they implement and appropriate ideas that circulated widely and over long 
periods of time in antiquity. To substantiate this suggestion, I will apply Thom’s 
insights to a case study from the first chapter of Lxx Ecclesiastes, namely, the 
proverbial sayings in Lxx Eccl 1:15. I have chosen to focus on a passage from LXx 
Ecclesiastes for three reasons. With few exceptions,'® Ecclesiastes is dated to the 
Hellenistic period!® and scholars continue to debate the extent of Greek influ- 
ence, especially from popular philosophy, on the ideas and arguments of the 
book. While some scholars deny influence from Greek culture, philosophy, and 
literature on Ecclesiastes,!” others recognize affinities between the early Jewish 


14 Regarding Wisdom of Solomon, Sterling (2017, 198-213) examines the Platonic and Stoic 
materials in the early Jewish writing. He shows that Wisdom takes over concepts from 
Hellenistic philosophical traditions and fits them into a Jewish framework but, at the 
same time, it alters Judaism. Sterling uses the helpful phrase “dialectical appropriation’ to 
describe how Wisdom subordinates Greek philosophical concepts, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, transforms Judaism through the adoption of the concepts. 

15 According to Seow (1996, 643-66; 1997, 21), the linguistic features of Ecclesiastes point 
to a date in the Persian period (between the second half of the fifth and first half of the 
fourth centuries BCE). Young (1993, 140-57; 2005, 347-48), however, has demonstrated 
that the Hebrew version of Ecclesiastes cannot be dated solely or primarily on the basis 
of linguistic evidence. The subject matter suggests to him a date in the late monarchic era 
for the book. Cf. also Young, Rezetko and Ehrensvard 2008, 62-65; Shields 2013, 134-35. 

16 = Cf, e.g., Bohlen 1997, 252; Kriiger 2000, 39; Schwienhorst-Schénberger 2011, 103; K6hlmoos 
2015, 71; Weeks 2020, 78. 

17 ~+«Cf, e.g., Loretz 1964, 45-57. Shields (2013, 134) admits that Hellenistic influence on 
Ecclesiastes cannot be ruled out completely but, in his opinion, “the clear adoption of a 
non-Hellenistic design for the work [royal autobiography] indicates that the author was 
not confined to Greek ideas, nor did he expect his audience to be constrained by them. 
In light of the fact that most of the ideas associated with Greek thought were present 
throughout the ancient world, claiming a Hellenistic background for Ecclesiastes’ think- 
ing is largely unwarranted’. 
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writing and popular philosophical texts of its Hellenistic context.!® They argue 
that Ecclesiastes drew on ideas that are found, inter alia, in Greek philosophy. 
It is sometimes maintained that Ecclesiastes was familiar with and made use 
of philosophical texts but a number of scholars reject direct dependence of 
Ecclesiastes on Greek philosophy and other literature? They nevertheless 
concede that the subject matter of Ecclesiastes reflects the atmosphere of the 
wider Hellenistic culture.2° The unresolved debates regarding the relevance 
of Greek popular philosophy for an understanding of the ideas of Ecclesiastes 
are the first reason why I take my case study from Lxx Ecclesiastes. The sec- 
ond reason is that the Septuagint version of Ecclesiastes has not figured prom- 
inently in the debates. I suspect that scholars’ favoritism towards the Hebrew 
texts of the book, the perceived “literalness” of the Septuagint translation,”! 
its membership to the Aaige group of translations and revisions,?? and the pur- 
ported connection with Aquila?3 might have something to do with this state of 


18 Cf, e.g., Ranston 1918, 99-122; 1923, 160-69; Braun 1973; Whitley 1979, 158-161, 165-75; 
Gammie 1985, 169-87; Kaiser 1985, 135-533 1998, 106-25; Fox 1999, 6-8; Lohfink 2003, 6, 14; 
Miiller 2003, 67-80. 

19 Fox (1999, 8), for example, notes that “Qohelet’s particular attitudes need not have had 
an immediate ‘source’ in Greek philosophy in order to have shared some of the diffuse 
concerns and attitudes of various philosophies current in the Hellenistic age, that sought 
to achieve individual happiness in an indifferent universe”. As for other Greek literature, 
Jarick (2014, 176-88; 2016, 95-107) sets an excellent example in his examinations of simi- 
larities between Ecclesiastes and the works of the classical tragedians, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, as well as the comic plays of dramatists, especially Aristophanes and 
Menander. For these comparisons, Jarick rightly puts the question of dependence aside. 

20 Cf, e.g., Hengel 1974, 15-28. 

21 According to Fox (1999, 156), the Septuagint version “is mimetic in approach, remaining 
close to the Hebrew, particularly in its consistency of word-correspondences”. Recent 
scholarship has refined the translation profile of Lxx Ecclesiastes. In general, it can be 
described as literal but not mechanical. The translation exhibits formal and functional 
renderings, consistent patterns along with variations, a close adherence to the source text 
but also a concern for the demands of the target language, a high degree of quantita- 
tive and lexical equivalence, as well as rhetorical devices. Cf, e.g., Aitken 2005, 55-773 
2015, 356, 360-63; Yi 2005, 414-18; Backhaus 2011, 2003; Debel and Verbeke 2013, 313-31; 
Delgado Jara 2013, 351-53; Dogniez 2017, 393; Gentry and Yi 2019, 356-58. 

22 Cf, e.g., Gentry and Yi 2019, 359; Weeks 2020, 196. 

23 Some notable supporters of the view that Lxx Ecclesiastes is the work of Aquila include 
Graetz (1871, 173-79), Salzberger (1873, 168-74), McNeile (1904, 115-34), Barton (1908, 
8-10), Barthélemy (1963, 30), and Salters (1973, 20-22; 1992, 168-69). Other scholars chal- 
lenge the idea that Aquila was the translator of Lxx Ecclesiastes and the fragments of 
Origen’s Hexapla attributed to Aquila, which differ from the wording of Lxx Ecclesiastes, 
remain a stumbling block to the acceptance of Aquilan authorship. Graetz proposes that 
Aquila made two translations and that the Septuagint is the second, more literal, version. 
Salzberger and Barthélemy, however, maintain that the fragments from the third column 
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affairs. Be that as it may, I treat Lxx Ecclesiastes as a cultural product of early 
Judaism that is just as much a representative of the composition’s subject mat- 
ter and its implied ideas as the available Hebrew texts and the other ancient 
translations.”* I therefore do not see any reason to exclude this Greek version 
from the debates over the importance of Hellenistic popular philosophy for 
the study of the ideas of Ecclesiastes. As a matter of fact, it is possible to detect 
ideas in Lxx Ecclesiastes that are comparable to ones transmitted by popu- 
lar philosophical texts from the Greco-Roman period, including those that 
Thom has studied in detail and knows very well. This is the third reason for 
my choice of case study. In their literary context, the proverbial sayings in the 
couplet of Lxx Eccl 1:15 seem to deal with the impact that human beings can 
have on the divinely created order in the world. The pivotal passage in vv. 18-21 
of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus appears to treat a similar theme.*° Before moving 
on to the interpretations of the two passages and their comparable ideas, I 
first identify the insights from Thom’s work on Wisdom of Solomon and Greek 
popular philosophy that will form the points of departure for my comparison 
of Lxx Ecclesiastes and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus. 


of the Hexapla is a different, non-Aquilan, version. This view has been challenged by 
Hyvarinen (1977, 88-99) and Jarick (1990b, 131-39). Hyvarinen (1977, 99, 12) also suggests 
that the Septuagint translation of Ecclesiastes was completed before the time of Aquila, 
in the 70s of the first century CE, but it was revised later, possibly by Aquila. He is followed 
by Ziegler (1988, 225). Dillmann’s (1892, 3-16) earlier survey of the evidence also con- 
cludes that Lxx Ecclesiastes was not produced by Aquila or his school (cf. Klostermann 
1892, 52 as well). He proposes that the Lxx version was based on an earlier translation, 
which was later revised in accordance with the more literal translation of Aquila. Cf. 
also the discussions by Vinel 2002, 26-29 and Gentry 2004, 63-66. The connection with 
Aquila sometimes goes together with the supposition that the Lxx version of Ecclesiastes 
reflects Rabbi Akiva’s approach to biblical interpretation. Grabbe (1982: 527-36), however, 
has mounted a strong case against the view that Aquila’s mode of translation exemplifies 
rabbinic rules of interpretation. The topic of Aquila’s translations and Akivan exegetical 
principles has received a fresh treatment from Giambrone (2017, 24-45). He concludes 
that “Aquila’ belongs to the movement of Greek recensions, and though his translations 
lack full consistency (as Grabbe has shown) and bear the influence of different brands of 
exegesis, a core connection to Akivan principles is indisputable” (Giambrone 2017, 45). 

24  Adate between the first and second centuries CE is possible for Lxx Ecclesiastes based on 
translational and linguistic features. Judea is the most likely location of the translation. 
Cf, e.g., Aitken 2015, 357-58. 

25 According to Thom (20058, 6, n. 29), there is no doubt that Cleanthes of Assos (ca. 331/30- 
230/29 BCE), the second head of the Stoa, is the author of the Hymn to Zeus. It is difficult, 
however, to pinpoint the precise date when Cleanthes wrote the hymn. 
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2 Helpful Insights from Johan Thom’s Comparative Work on Wisdom 
of Solomon and Greek Popular Philosophy 


In his studies on Wisdom of Solomon and Greek popular philosophy, Thom 
compares the early Jewish text with Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus and Pseudo- 
Aristotle's De mundo (On the Cosmos). The arguments and conclusions of 
Thom’s comparative work on passages in these texts are interesting and impor- 
tant but they are not my focus here. I therefore do not attempt to summa- 
rize them. Instead, I propose to highlight some of Thom’s insights regarding 
comparative analyses that I think are helpful for research on ideas and themes 
that early Jewish writings seem to have in common with philosophical texts 
of the Hellenistic period, as well as other cultural products from the ancient 
Near East and the Greco-Roman world. I mention five such insights and how 
they inform my subsequent discussion of Lxx Eccl 1:15 and Cleanthes’ Hymn to 
Zeus WV. 18-21. 

Firstly, it is crucial to be clear on the reason(s) for the comparison of cul- 
tural products because “the rationale for the comparison is going to determine 
which aspects of the text or textual elements will be the focus of attention’.?® 
There can of course be many different reasons for comparing two or more 
texts, material images, or texts and material images. For example, texts and 
images may exhibit similarities or resemblances in form and content that call 
for explanation. Texts and images may be compared to better understand how 
they present their ideas (their rhetorical strategies, as it were). Another reason 
is to situate a text or image religio-historically in relation to other cultural prod- 
ucts or to clarify aspects of the thought-world implied by the text or image.?” 
My reason for comparing Lxx Eccl 1:15 and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus wv. 18-21, 
and the aim of the case study, is simply to see in sharper definition how the two 
passages incorporate a theme from the larger cultural and intellectual environ- 
ment in their subject matter. Accordingly, my interpretive comments on the 
two passages focus on linguistic, literary, and cultural information that helps 
to shed light on their expressions of the theme. 

Secondly, making sense of the larger cultural and intellectual environment 
of the texts and images that are compared is more important than attempts to 
establish dependence, genealogical relationships, or sources.2® Comparisons 
that are narrowly focused on ways in which cultural products were influenced 


26 Thom 20098, 195. 

27 Cf. Thom 20092, 195. 

28 Cf. Thom 20202, 267, 272, as well as Malherbe 2014a, 1-8 and Thom 2014d, 407, 408, 415; 
2014e, 36; 20158, 57, 73-74} 2015b, 2. 
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by others or where authors and artisans found comparable motifs, ideas, and 
imagery are rather myopic. The effort is better spent on contributions to an 
understanding of the larger picture, the cultural and intellectual environment 
in which the texts or images were embedded and in which they partook. The 
working assumption is that common motifs, ideas, and imagery formed part 
of the cultural repertoire of the people who were responsible for the wordings 
and compositions of the texts and images that are compared. My comparative 
analysis of Lxx Eccl 1:15 and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus does not assume that 
there is any direct or indirect relationship between the former (or its Hebrew 
source text, for that matter) and the latter. My concern is therefore with the 
texts’ independent use of a theme that circulated in their conceptual contexts. 

Thirdly, motifs, ideas, and imagery transcend boundaries and this “should 
make us cautious not to restrict our investigations to just one cultural and ideo- 
logical context”.29 Lxx Ecclesiastes and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus are, of course, 
from different times and places, and the religious beliefs and worldviews they 
reflect are not the same. Their diverse backgrounds provide an extra incen- 
tive to compare instances where they appear to make use of similar themes. 
Although I devote most of my interpretive comments to these two texts, 
I briefly refer to passages from The Instruction of Any and Plato’s Protagoras 
because they contain a literary image which commentators mention in con- 
nection with the first proverbial saying of Eccl 1:15. 

Fourthly, themes do not necessarily have the same nature and function in all 
the texts and images that have them in common. How a theme features in cul- 
tural products is determined, among other things, by their ideological orienta- 
tion and purpose.°° This means that texts and images should be investigated 
on their own to see how each one individually implements and appropriates 
the theme.?! Only after all the cultural products have been interpreted inde- 
pendently are the interpretations compared. Following this insight, my com- 
parative analysis of the theme of human beings’ ability to affect the divinely 
determined world order in Lxx Eccl 115 and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus vv. 18-21 
will proceed in three stages. I first offer interpretive comments on the early 
Jewish passage. I then comment on the passage from the Stoic text. In the third 
and final stage, I correlate the interpretations of the passages in order to bring 
them into dialogue as equal partners.?? 


29 Thom 20092, 207. 

30 = Thom 20202, 272. 

31 Cf. Thom 20208, 272. 

32 This image of a dialogue between equal partners is taken from Thom 2o00I1a, 478. 
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Fifthly, comparisons of both similarities and differences can contribute to 


an understanding of how cultural products incorporate shared themes in their 


unique subject matter.?3 In the third stage of my comparative analysis, where 
I bring together my interpretations of the passages from Lxx Ecclesiastes and 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, I shall remark on relevant similarities and differences 
between the two texts’ treatment of the theme in question. 


MT3?+ 


Humanity’s Impact on the Order in the World according to Lxx 
Ecclesiastes 1:15 and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus wv. 18-21 


Interpretive Comments on LXx Ecclesiastes 1:15 


LXx85 
pnd bar xo myn  Seotpappevov od Suvijcetat 
eTTLKoouy Orval, 
niand dar xd mom — nal botépnua od Suvyjgetau 
aprOunOhvat. 


What is crooked will not be able to What is crooked will not be able to be 


be 


come straight; decorated;3& 


and what is deficient will not be able — and what is deficient will not be able 


to 


33 
34 


35 
36 


be counted. to be counted. 


Cf. Thom 2009~, 196. 

The consonantal wording of the Masoretic text (MT) is based on the BHQ edition pre- 
pared by Goldman (2004, 26). The English translations of the Hebrew and Greek texts are 
my own. Given that my case study focuses on Lxx Ecclesiastes as a representative of the 
subject matter of v. 15, I will not elaborate on the Hebrew version preserved by the MT. 
I quote the MT here as a stand-in for the Hebrew source text of the Lxx and do not mean 
to imply that the MT is in every respect exactly the same as the Vorlage of the Greek trans- 
lation. Some details of the Greek wording can be clarified by referring to the Hebrew text 
but, for the purposes of the case study, I do not make an exhaustive comparison of the 
Lxx and MT. This would be a useful exercise and I think that the insights which inform 
comparative analyses of unrelated cultural products can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to 
a comparison of the Lxx and MT. 

The Greek text is from the Gottingen edition of Gentry (2019, 133-34). 

NETS translates the compound verb éntxoopunOyjva with “set in order” (the same rendering 
is used for xocujoat in 7:13) but it can also mean “to adorn, add decorations” (LSJ; GE, s.v. 
émtxoouew). The verb in MT Eccl 1:15 is ]pn and one of its meanings in Rabbinic Hebrew is 
to beautify someone with cosmetics or clothing (Rosenthal 2005, 215). The reading of Lxx 
Eccl 1:15 suggests that such a sense was part of ]j2n’s semantic potential at the time of the 
translation. 
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Verse 15 is nestled in a section, close to the end of the first chapter, where 
the Ecclesiast waxes eloquently about his pursuit of wisdom (vv. 13-15, with 
a parallel in vv. 16-18).3” According to v. 13, the Ecclesiast devoted himself 
wholeheartedly, or single-mindedly, to this pursuit. He drew on the resources 
of wisdom to acquire more of it through a searching examination of “all that 
has happened under heaven” (rept m&vtwv THV Yevouevwv Dd TOV odpavov). 
This professed object of study smacks of hyperbole and the phrase probably 
implies that the Ecclesiast had the “facts” of the created world and the “acts” 
of people who inhabit it in view. His pursuit of wisdom was motivated by a 
divine deed. God gifted human beings with the ability to think and the deity 
wants people to be preoccupied with it. The trouble is that thinking is, in the 
words of the Ecclesiast, an “unhappy preoccupation” (meptomacpov Tovypdv). 
Indeed, amassing knowledge is a tough job that carries the risk of increasing 
suffering (v.18). But, it is what God wants for people, so someone has to do it. In 
v.14, the Ecclesiast relates the lesson he learned from his observation of “all the 
deeds that have been done under the sun” (adv mévta td Tompata Te TMETOIy- 
yeva bm Tov HAtov),38 that is, all the events in the ordered world. The expression 
Und Tov HAtov refers to the whole empirical world occupied by its inhabitants 
while they are alive (as opposed to the realms of heaven, where the abode of 
God is [cf. 5:1], and Hades, which is the destination of the dead [cf. g:10]).39 


37. I follow NETs and use Ecclesiast as an English equivalent for "ExxAyoiotys. The Greek 
word is a fair translation of the Hebrew noun n>np and refers to a member of an 
assembly (cf., e.g., Plato, Apol. 25a; Euthyd. 290a; Gorg. 452e; Aristotle, Pol. 1275426, 31; 
1275b14; 1282434, 37; Rhet. 1354b7; 1358b2; Pseudo-Aristotle, Mund. 400b17-18; Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Lys. 9; Jarick 2013, 87-91). According to Vinel (2002, 100), “le terme ren- 
voie a l'institution athénienne de l’ekklésia, assemblée de tous les citoyens et ekklésiastés 
désigne le membre de l’assemblée et, beaucoup plus rarement, celui qui convoque ou 
harangue l’assemblée”. It seems that "ExxAyaiacty¢ in the Lxx has this meaning of some- 
one who addresses an assembly (Backhaus 20u1, 2001; Schoors 2013, 35-36). 

38 The preposition ovv is the translation equivalent of the object marker NX in the Hebrew 
text. Lxx Ecclesiastes shares this rendering with Aquila (cf., e.g., Reider and Turner 1966, 
227; Ziegler 1988, 222-33). Barthélemy (1963, 16) notes that “odv n’est pas pour Aquila une 
préposition mais un adverbe, ce qui explique que le mot qui le suit garde le cas exigé par 
le verbe dont il est le complément. Et c’est vraisemblablement en Homere qu’Aquila 
a trouvé l'idée de cet usage adverbial de abv absolument désuet a l’époque ov il écrit”. 
Muraoka (2016, 217, n. 5), however, dismisses the attempt to see in the rendering of NX by 
abv an echo of Homer’s adverbial use of atv. In the wording of the Greek translation, cbv 
does not fulfil a syntactic function and the accusative case that follows is determined by 
the verb (Aitken 2015, 362). 

39 The phrase “under the sun” is familiar from Greek literature of different dates. Cf, e.g., 
Homer, Il. 4.44; Euripides, Alc. 151; Demosthenes, Cor. 270; Plutarch, Luc. 30.2; Chariton, 
Chaer. 6.3.4; Aelian, Nat. an. 3.23.24. The expression is also found in royal inscriptions 
from various times and places in the ancient Near East. Noteworthy early examples are 
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The expression, however, has an important connotation that should not be 


overlooked. Throughout the ancient Near East, including the thought-world of 


early Judaism, the risen sun is a symbol of cosmic order.*° Whatever happens 


“under the sun” takes place in the ordered world God created. This means that 


40 


found in foundational inscriptions on bricks used for the building projects of Elamite 
kings from the second millennium BCE. They appear in sections of these inscriptions 
that curse any defilers of the buildings (Malbran-Labat 2018, 471). Some of the curses are 
written in Akkadian and others in Elamite. An example of the former reads as follows (1Rs 
32, 6-7): ha-at-tu, Sa dingir.gal mus.eren w ki-ri-ri-Sa $a si-ia-an-ku-uk i-na mu-uh-hi-su 
li-i§-Sa-ki-in u i-na Su-pa-al utu zi-ru-su la i-Sa-ri (“may the terror of [the gods] Napirisha, 
Inshushinak, and Kiririsha of the shrine rest upon him and may his descendants not pros- 
per under the sun’; cf. also MDP 41 32, 9-10). The Elamite version is quite similar (MDP 
41 2, 7-9): ha-at “[GAL] Wn-Su-us-na-ak a-ak “Ki-ri-ri-Sa si-ia-an ku-uk-pa ri-uk-ku-ri-ir 
ta-ak-n[i] “Na-ah-hu-un-te ir-Sa-ra-ra pa-ar a-ni-i ku-tug-un (“may the terror of [the gods] 
Napirisha, Inshushinak, and Kiririsha of the shrine rest upon him; may he not be assured 
of [?] progeny under the sun’; cf. also MDP 41 31, 7-8 and lines 7-1 in the inscription on a 
statue of queen Napir-asu discussed by Friedrich 1949, 16-17). Much later examples come 
from the Phoenician inscriptions on the sarcophagi of two Sidonian kings, Tabnit and 
Eshmunazar 11, who ruled during the Achaemenid period. The curse in the inscription of 
Tabnit dooms those who would disturb his coffin to a future without children who could 
commemorate them after death and without a resting-place among the deceased ances- 
tors (KAI 13, 7-8): “Ly[k]n l[k] zr‘ bhym tht sms wmskb *t rp’m (“may there not be for you 
offspring among the living under the sun and a resting-place with the Rephaim’). The rel- 
evant curse in the inscription of Eshmunazar invokes on the perpetrator non-existence in 
death, the destruction of his descendants, and dishonor in this life (Kar 14, 1-12): Lykn lm 
rs lmt wpr lmtwt’r bhym tht sms (“my there not be for them a root below and fruit above 
and renown among the living under the sun’). It is clear that, in these two inscriptions, 
bhym tht Sms means the company of the living on earth. There might be another example 
of the expression in the Aramaic inscription on a stela from Sefire. The text is broken but 
it is possible that the wording of a passage that refers to the making of political alliances 
on earth contained the phrase tht sms? (cf. KAI 222, C 1-5): mh ktbt *[nh mt‘]l lzkrn lbry 
[wlbr] bry zy ysqn 6[’srly ltbt[’] y‘bd[w tht] sms? (“What I, [Mati‘]el, have written [is to 
serve] as a reminder for my son [and] my [grand]son who will come a[fter] me. May they 
make good relations [under] the sun’). 

The sun is not only associated with deities and kings but with creation, renewal of 
life, and order in the world as well. The risen sun with its light-bringing rays that dispel 
darkness indicates “creation, life, order and salvation when the powers of chaos and the 
wicked are eliminated ... The break of the new day and the rising of the sun therefore 
signify a new creation every day, the creation of a Weltordnung, forming a contrast with 
the night as a time of disorder, sickness, death and lurking enemies” (Cornelius 1990, 26). 
In ancient Egypt, for example, the circuit of the sun (conceptualized as the solar barque’s 
voyage through the sky and the underworld, or as a life cycle, whereby two manifestations 
of chaos, evil and death, are overcome) is central to the idea of the cosmos as a function- 
ing process that was kick-started at creation and endlessly repeated in daily regenerations 
(cf. Assmann 2000, 235-40; 2006, 174-99). The sun as a symbol of cosmic order is also well 
represented by the ubiquitous image of the winged solar disk. Cf. Cornelius 2014, 153. 
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the expression )0 tov HAtov does not only allude to the realm of the living 
but also implies that this world is subject to a divinely determined order. The 
Ecclesiast claims that he observed all the events in the ordered world and came 
to the conclusion that “all are vanity” (td m&vta patotdtys)™! and “choice of 
wind” (zpoaipectg mvevpatoc);42 in other words, everything is purposeless and 


41 The hyperbolic expression t& névta patadtys (ban 4dr in the mr) is found several 
times in Ecclesiastes (1:2, 14; 2:11, 17; 3:19; 12:8). The occurrences in 1:2 and 12:8 form an 
inclusio that frames the content ascribed to the Ecclesiast. 927 (“breath, vapor, what is 
ephemeral, insubstantial, or without lasting effect”) is consistently rendered by patadty¢ 
(“vanity, purposelessness, emptiness, folly”) in Lxx Ecclesiastes (cf. Jarick 1993, 186-87). 
The translator evidently understood the Hebrew word in a metaphorical sense but I do 
not see that the Greek reading carries the moral and religious weight with which some 
scholars burden it (cf, e.g., Bertram 1952, 26, 30-33; Johnstone 1967, 211; Holm-Nielsen 
1974, 170; Lavoie 2006, 222; Lincoln 2012, 167-68). Scholars have identified noteworthy 
parallels between Akkadian and Greek literature and 91n 597 in the mr. For example, 
Loretz (1964, 127) mentions a passage from the Old Babylonian version of the Gilgamesh 
epic, where the eponymous hero says to his friend, Enkidu, “As for man, his days are num- 
bered, whatever he may do, it is but wind” (a-wi-lu-tum-ma ma-nu-ti Ug-mu-Sa | mi-im-ma 
Sa i-te-né-pu-Su Sa-ru-ma; George 2003, 200, 201 [OB III iv 142-43; cf. also the Standard 
Babylonian version Tablet 11 234—35]). “Wind” here has the meaning of something insub- 
stantial and is similar to the use of 527 in MT Ecclesiastes (Seow 1997, 64; see, however, 
the comments of Uehlinger 1997, 191-92). According to Gammie (1985, 180), the closest 
parallel to 527 457 is a saying Menander attributes to the Cynic Monimus: “he said that 
everything grasped [by human beings] is a delusion” (td yap dnodyngbév tOgov Elva nav 
én; Diogenes Laertius 6.83). Braun (1973, 46) takes it for granted that Ecclesiastes reflects 
knowledge of the Greek popular philosophy and, in his opinion, this opens the possibility 
that the extensive use of 927 was prompted by the synonymous concept tOgo¢ that was 
widespread in the surrounding Hellenistic context. The verbal parallel with Monimus, he 
says, makes it very unlikely that this is a case of coincidental correspondence between 
contemporary conceptual worlds. Braun (1973, 46, n. 20) also notes the similar use of 
tOgoc¢ by Sceptics and Stoics (cf. e.g., SVF 1.317: [Zeno] said that nothing is more disrepu- 
table than vanity, especially in the young [mévtwv EAcyev dnperéotepov elvat tov tOpov, xcul 
uddtota él THv vewv]). Opinions will no doubt remain divided over the evaluation of the 
resemblances between 927 597 in the mt and the words of Gilgamesh and Monimus. Be 
that as it may, there are noticeable differences when the words in question are compared 
with td m&vta patodtys in LXx Ecclesiastes. Unlike the Lxx, Gilgamesh and Monimus do 
not say that everything people do and grasp is purposeless, while the Greek translation 
does not only refer to human actions. 

42  IIpoaipecig mvebuatocg is an interesting expression that reproduces the sense and allit- 
eration of its Hebrew counterpart, M17 niyn (“desire of wind”). I take mvevpatocg as an 
objective genitive (contra Yi 2005, 128) and I do not think that it must mean “spirit” as 
Bertram (1952, 47) and Holm-Nielsen (1974, 170) maintain. Admittedly, éveyo¢g appears in 
passages of Lxx Ecclesiastes where the wind is mentioned (5:15; 11:4) but, in this case, 
the decision to render NN by mvebpa instead of &venocg was probably determined by the 
translator’s desire to capture the alliteration. IIpoatpecig is a key concept in the ethics 
of Aristotle and Epictetus (cf, e.g., Chamberlain 1984, 147-57; Dobbin 1991: 11-35; Long 
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futile. The fact that these events form part of the order in the world means that 
their purposelessness and futility are in line with how things are supposed to 
be. Verse 15 goes on to make an observation about people’s inability to impact 
the divine design of the ordered world. The aphorisms in the verse do not spell 
out this theme, to be sure, but in the present context, they can be taken to hint 
at it. The proverbial sayings exhibit syntactic and semantic parallelism. The 
constituents of the two sentences are arranged in the same order and both 
indicate tasks that will be impossible to carry out. Decoration and calculation 
are typically human activities and, therefore, the aphorisms remark on what 
people are unable to accomplish. This fits well with the Ecclesiast’s statement 
in the previous verse about the purposelessness and futility of events in the 
ordered world. The larger context of the chapter, vv. 3-1, bears out the state- 
ment in v. 14 by citing several examples of efforts that do not reach an ultimate 
goal and do not have lasting effects to illustrate how much of what happens in 
nature and human life is vanity (cf. 1:2). Against the background of the chap- 
ter’s emphasis on actions without achievements in the ordered world, the pro- 
verbial sayings of v. 15 imply that human beings will not be able to change how 
God had made things to be. The crookedness and deficiencies in creation are 
part of the divinely determined order. Things are crooked because God bent 
them and the things that are lacking are those that God left out. Any attempt 
on the part of people to enhance these things would be a fool’s errand. In 
short, the proverbial sayings of v. 15 seem to suggest that human beings cannot 
improve the order in the world.*3 The only option that is open to them is to 
come to terms with this state of affairs and to know their limitations. 

The language of crookedness is used in ancient Egyptian didactic literature 
to describe the unteachable schoolboy and several scholars see some simi- 
larities with the proverbial sayings that were reappropriated for the context of 


2002, 207-20; Volp 2020, 411-12). Without belaboring the details of their uses of the term, 
it is fair to say that the expression mpoaipeatc mvebatoc in Lxx Ecclesiastes owes little, if 
anything, to these philosophers. Moreover, it hardly refers to the “irrige siindige Willkiir 
des Menschengeistes” (Bertram 1952, 48) or the harm that befalls the human spirit when 
a person seeks meaning in life but fails to obtain it (Holm-Nielsen 1974, 170-71; cf. also 
Lincoln 2012, 168). “Choosing wind” is rather an image of a futile act because it signifies 
the desire for an unattainable, transitory, and insubstantial object (cf. Jarick 1990a, 21). 
The image describes all events on earth as futile, which goes hand in hand with their pur- 
poselessness, and is in keeping with the divinely determined order in the world. 
43. Lauha (1978, 46—47) interprets the Hebrew version along similar lines. 
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Eccl 1:15.44 Zimmerli,*° for instance, comments on the (Hebrew version of the) 
verse as follows: 


Der Satz: “Was krumm ist, kann nicht gerade werden, und was nicht da 
ist, kann nicht gezahlt werden’, diirfte zunachst mit den teils gutmii- 
tig spottenden, teils ttberlegen abwertenden, negativen Urteilen iiber 
des Toren Unbelehrbarkeit zusammengehoren ... Vgl. dazu unser: “Mit 
der Dummheit kampfen Gétter selbst vergebens’, oder: “Wo nichts ist, 
da kann nichts werden’. Im besonderen ist der Topos vom “Krummen’” 
schon in der altégyptischen Erziehungsweisheit gebrauchlich. 


Vinel*¢ notes that the first saying in Lxx Eccl 1:15 has a parallel with an image 
in The Instruction of Any (P.Cairo CG 58042 23, 13-14): p? At gws h3°m sht tw 
hwi.f sw hybt ini nf sw p3 hmw iryf s3.f iry.f sw (m) twr (n) wr (“The crooked 
stick left on the ground, with sun and shade attacking it, if the carpenter takes 
it, he straightens it, makes of it a noble’s staff”).*” The crooked stick in the pas- 
sage, of course, represents the schoolboy who is unwilling to learn, while the 
craftsperson who straightens the stick and makes it into a symbol of author- 
ity is the teacher whose instruction can mold the mind of the child so that 
he can become a useful official.*® Plato describes in strikingly similar terms 
how a child's first teachers (his parents, nurse, and tutor) respond when he 
resists their attempts to educate him (Prot. 325d): Gonep EbAov Stactpspdp_vov 
xal KAUMTOLEVoV EvOdVOLvaL amElAats xal TANyais (“they treat him as a bent and 
twisted piece of wood and straighten him with threats and blows’”).49 In my 
interpretation of Lxx Eccl 1:15, the proverbial sayings do not have the education 
of children as their topic but rather the way things are in the divinely ordered 
world, which human beings cannot hope to improve. This means that the say- 
ings are not well suited for comparison with the passages from The Instruction 
of Any and Plato’s Protagoras. From a thematic point of view, Cleanthes’ Hymn 
to Zeus vv. 18-21 is a much more congenial dialogue partner for Lxx Eccl 1:15 


44 Michel (1989, 11) assumes that the sayings stem from the pedagogical practice of sages 
and pass judgement on unteachable fools. It is a matter of speculation, however, whether 
Ecclesiastes reappropriated existing sayings or coined new ones (Murphy 1992, 13). 

45 Zimmerli 1980, 148-49. 

46 _- Vinel 2002, 108. 

47. Fora hieroglyphic transcription of the text, see Quack 1994, 337. The translation is from 
AEL 21145. 

48 Cf, e.g., Brunner 1957, 138; Crenshaw 1987, 74; Shupak 1993, 192-93; Quack 1994, 192-93. 

49 The translation is by Lamb 1924, 143. 
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because the passage also deals with the topic of people’s impact on the cosmic 
order created by a deity. 


3.2 Interpretive Comments on Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus vv. 18-21 


WMa ob xai TH TEpLacd Ertiotacat Koti Petvon 
xal xoopetv thxoopa, xal od mira col mira eotiv- 
ade yap cig Ev mvt gUVAPHOKAC, EoOAd xaxotow, 
wad? Eva yiyverOou mevtwv Adyov alév Eovta. 


But you know how to make the uneven even 

and to put into order the disorderly; even the unloved is dear to you. 
For you have thus joined everything into one, the good with the bad, 
that there comes to be one ever-existing rational order for everything.°° 


CLEANTHES, Hymn to Zeus wv. 18—21°! 


Verses 18—21 are the central subunit of the hymn’s Argument section (vv. 7—31).>” 
The Argument contains two major themes, the orderly rule of Zeus in nature 
and the disobedience and recalcitrance of human beings.53? These themes 
unfold in the first and third subunits of the Argument. In the first subunit 
(vv. 7-17), Cleanthes describes nature’s orderly obedience to Zeus’ guidance 
(vv. 7-8). With his thunderbolt, Zeus directs all the workings of nature and 


50 ‘For a detailed discussion of the text, translation, and ideas of the verses, see Thom 20052, 
98-112. 

51 ‘The Greek text and the translation are quoted from the edition of Thom 20058, 36-37, 40. 
Cf. also SVF 1.537 and Zuntz 1958, 303. 

52  Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus reflects the traditional tripartite structure of hymns: “it starts 
with an Invocation (vv. 1-6), in which Zeus is identified as the addressee of the Hymn; 
this is followed by the Argument (vv. 7-31), which lays the foundation for the requests in 
the next section; and the Hymn finally climaxes in a Prayer (vv. 32-39), in which Zeus is 
asked to save human beings from their destructive ignorance and to grant them insight 
so that they may play their rightful role in the cosmic harmony” (Thom 2005p, 6). Thom 
points out that there are symmetries between sections and subunits of more or less equal 
length in the hymn. The repeated motifs in the Invocation (six verses) and Prayer (eight 
verses) form an inclusio, while the Argument’s first subunit about the obedience of nature 
(eleven verses) contrasts with the third subunit, which deals with disobedient people (ten 
verses). The middle subunit constitutes the center or turning point of the hymn. “Both in 
terms of content and form the composition may therefore be schematized as a bc b a. 
The symmetrical, ring-compositional structure serves to emphasize the central subsec- 
tion (Hz 18-21), whose importance ... is borne out by the overall meaning of the poem as 
well’ (Thom 20012, 488). 

53 Thom 2001, 487. 
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the universal reason (xowwov Adyov) that permeates everything (vv. 11-13).54 
Cleanthes goes on to mention one exception to the absolute obedience in the 
cosmos. Nothing takes place on earth, in heaven, or in the sea, without Zeus, 
he says, except for the deeds perpetrated by “bad people” (xaxot) in their folly 
(vv. 15-17). Cleanthes elaborates on the unfortunate fate of the foolish xaxot 
in the third subunit of the hymn’s Argument (wv. 22-31). Although they always 
desire to acquire good things, the xaxot flee from the rational order (Adyov) and 
are blind and deaf to Zeus’ universal law (xowdv voyov) (wv. 22-24). Obedience 
to this law would secure the good life for them but, instead, they mindlessly 
rush after different goals such as honor, wealth, or pleasure (vv. 25-29). The 
result is “that they are continually subjected to divergent influences, even 
though they strive for the complete opposite to happen, that is, to obtain 
a meaningful life” (vv. 30-31).55 The two themes in the first and third subu- 
nits of the Argument are connected by the central subunit in wv. 18—21. These 
verses function as a pivot between the order of obedient nature and the dis- 
order of disobedient bad people.*® They provide an answer to the main prob- 
lem raised by the hymn, namely, that there are xaxot who behave irrationally, 
“without Zeus”,°’ and thereby disturb the divinely created order in the world.*® 
Cleanthes’ answer to this problem in wv. 18-21 is that Zeus can fix it.59 


[T]hese verses are meant as an indication of a solution to the problem 
posed by “the bad people” who disturb Zeus’ order “in their folly” (az 
17): Zeus knows (émiotacat) how to restore harmony. “Uneven” and “even’, 
“disorder” and “order” are thus not opposite poles existing simultane- 
ously in a Heraclitean balance, but they indicate antecedent and subse- 
quent states: Zeus is able to change matters from a state of disorder to 
one of order. Similarly, od pita cot ptAa eottv (literally: “what is not dear 
to you is dear to you”) should be read in a pregnant sense: the “unloved”, 
that which does not follow Zeus’ order, can also become “loved”, “orderly”. 


54 The thunderbolt is a symbol of Zeus’ power over nature, which “not only compels the 
universe to comply with his will, the implementation of his plan at the same time entails 
the creation and restoration of order in the world (cf. wv. 12-14, 18-21)” (Thom 20058, 73). 

55  Thom1g98,50. 

56 Thom1g96, 54; 20018, 491; 2005a, 99; 2005), 13; 2007, 88. 

57 Acting “without Zeus” means to behave ignorantly, not in accordance with the universal 
law or reason. Thom (1998, 52) notes that this interpretation is “in line with various Stoic 
definitions of moral evil according to which the latter is described as ‘ignorance’ or behav- 
iour ‘contrary to right reason’ or ‘reason gone astray’ (Adyo¢ nuaptnpevoc)”. Cf. also Long 
1968, 334; Thom 20058, 96-97. 

58 Cf, e.g., Thom 1996, 50, 55; 2001a, 487, 489; 20058, 95, 98-99; 2005), 10; 2019, 92. 

59 Thom 2o005b,10. 
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Finally, the perfect tense verb cuwyppoxac (“you have joined’, HZ 20) 
should not be taken to indicate a completed act (which would suggest a 
predetermined arrangement of good and evil), but should rather be seen 
as futuristic or anticipatory. As we have seen from the preceding verses, 
the theme is Zeus’ ability to change disorder into order; what is involved 
here is not an eternally fixed system in which good and bad both have 
their place, but rather Zeus’ harmonizing power to reintegrate bad things 
after they have taken place. Hz 18—21 thus opens up a teleological perspec- 
tive. Cleanthes holds out the hope that Zeus is able to change the disor- 
der resulting from the actions of the xaxot into order and to restore the 
harmony of his rule.®° 


Indeed, the Argument presents the hymn’s solution as a possibility, not as an 
established fact.®! Zeus can fix the problem, to be sure, but he does not do 
so as a matter of course. This is why Cleanthes asks the deity to intervene in 


the third and final Prayer section of the hymn (vv. 32-39). The Prayer is there- 


fore an integral part of the hymn’s content and the Argument paves the way 


for the petitions in it.6? Cleanthes asks Zeus to save humanity (dv8pwmous) 


from their destructive ignorance (v. 33) and to grant them the same insight 


(yvepys) he relies on to govern everything with justice (vv. 34-35). In other 


words, Cleanthes prays that Zeus reintegrates people into the order of his 


60 
61 
62 


Thom 20014, 491 (italics in the original). Cf. also Thom 1998, 51-57. 

Thom 2007, 88. 

Thom 1996, 53-54; 2001a, 487. On the face of it, Stoic theology appears to be incompatible 
with prayer and petitions to Zeus. Stoic theology can be described as a monistic and mate- 
rialistic pantheism in which Zeus is the active principle, or reason, that permeates and 
orders everything in the cosmos (Thom 20004, 1140). “In terms of the logic of a strict pan- 
theistic system, a Stoic should have no need to pray: he has direct access to God within 
himself, since his reason shares in the divine logos. Through his reason he participates in 
the divine and has no need of something outside himself, a fact that contributes to the 
self-sufficiency of the Stoic sage. The fact that God is identified with fate furthermore 
appears to preclude prayer, for how can prayer change that which is predetermined by the 
very structure of the world? In practice, however, Stoic positions on prayer are much more 
diverse and even contradictory” (Thom 2005p, 14). Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus does not treat 
the deity as an abstract, philosophical principle but portrays him in personal and theistic 
terms (Thom 2005p, 8). It shows that “Stoicism was, from the very beginning, not purely 
pantheistic, but in fact an amalgam of pantheism and theism. Stoic theism derives from 
the view that God, as the ultimate form of rationality, in a sense transcends the world 
structured and ordered by him; he is thus immanent and transcendent at the same time. 
On the same view, God also transcends human rationality, but he may to some extent 
still be considered a ‘person’ because his rationality is similar in kind to that of humans” 
(Thom 2005b, 14-15). 
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rule in the world.®3 The purpose of this reintegration into the world order is 
that human beings may honor the deity and praise his works (vv. 36-39). It 
seems that Cleanthes here puts everyone in the same boat as the xaxol. It is 
not only they but all people who depend on the help of Zeus: “In this climactic 
sequence, the poet and his companions are identified with the xaxot; all human 
beings are at the same time privileged by their connection with god (Hz 4) and 
in need of his help. Besides being praise and prayer, Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus is 
also a confession of human beings’ need of god to escape evil”.6* 

On this interpretation of the Argument and Prayer sections of the hymn, the 
description of the xaxoi hardly functions as a theodicy, an attempt to justify 
and exculpate Zeus by having disobedient human beings shoulder the blame 
for the existence of evil and imperfection in the world.® Rather, it recognizes 
that human beings who act “without Zeus” and thereby disturb the order of 
his rule are a problem. The evil that they do goes on until Zeus puts a stop to it. 
People are part of the problem but not the solution. The hymn tacitly admits 
that human beings are unable to restore the cosmic order that they disrupt 
when they disobey and disregard Zeus’ universal reason. Divine intervention is 
necessary to put things right. 


3.3 Correlating the Interpretations of Lxx Ecclesiastes 1:15 
and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus vv. 18-21 

Looking at their ideas about humanity’s ability to affect the order in the world, 
there are noteworthy similarities and differences between the passages from 
Lxx Ecclesiastes and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus. The hymn explicitly mentions 
the theme of order but Lxx Ecclesiastes only alludes to it by way of the expres- 
sion “under the sun” (and its parallel “under heaven”). The risen sun was such 
a widespread and well-known symbol of cosmic order in the thought-world 
underlying Lxx Ecclesiastes that it presumably formed part of the translation’s 
cultural repertoire.6® On this assumption, there would have been no need for 
the translation to spell out that the phrase “under the sun” refers not only to 
the world inhabited by the living but to the order in it as well. It goes without 


63 Thom 1996, 55; 1998, 51; 20014, 491; 2019, 92-93. 

64 Thom 2o0I1A, 492 (italics in the original). According to Thom (1998, 57), it is clear from the 
Hymn to Zeus that Cleanthes thought human beings incapable of solving the problem of 
evil themselves and without divine assistance. 

65 Cf. Thom 1996, 52; 1998, 47—48; 20058, 97. 

66 Indeed, Witte (2020, 84) notes that the idea of a divinely created order in the world, which 
is evidenced all over the ancient Near East and in Greece, is foundational for the theology 
of the wisdom literature included in Septuagint corpora. My suggestion is that the expres- 
sion 076 Tov HAtov in Lxx Ecclesiastes hints at this idea. 
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saying that the concept of order is different in the two writings. The Ecclesiast 
appears to identify order with how things are on earth, which is how God had 
made the world to be, including the crookedness and deficiencies, whereas 
Cleanthes’ conception of order is closely connected with the universal rea- 
son or law. Not surprisingly, both writings make a deity responsible for the 
order in the world. In Cleanthes’ hymn, the deity is Zeus, of course, and in LXx 
Ecclesiastes, it is God.” According to Cleanthes, no deed on earth, in the sky, 
or in the sea takes place outside of Zeus’ orderly rule, “except what bad people 
do in their folly” (v. 17). By contrast, the Ecclesiast is only concerned with what 
has happened so far in the terrestrial realm. His observation that everything 
is purposeless and futile (v. 14), while certainly hyperbolic, nevertheless sug- 
gests that he sees no notable exception in the ordered world. The Ecclesiast 
arrived at this insight in his pursuit of more wisdom, which was motivated 
by the God-given ability to think (v. 13). For Cleanthes, insight from Zeus 
about his orderly rule is the key to the deliverance of human beings from their 
destructive ignorance (vv. 34-35). Both texts, therefore, include the idea that 
thought is a divine gift and that it makes perception of the nature of the order 
in the world possible. Cleanthes prays to Zeus for the deliverance of human- 
ity because people are unable to rectify the disturbance of order that results 
from their irrational behavior. The proverbial sayings in Lxx Eccl 1:15 also 
have the inability of human beings in view; they indicate that people cannot 
improve the way God had made the ordered world. Cleanthes sees the inabil- 
ity of human beings to change the disorder they cause “without Zeus” as part 
of the problem of evil but the Ecclesiast refers to human limitations not as 
something problematic but as a part of the created order with which people 
have to come to terms. While Lxx Eccl 1:15 hints at the idea that human beings 
must accept how things are (how God has ordered the world), vv. 18-21 of 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus imply that Zeus must not accept how things have 
become (how human beings have disordered the world). The two passages, 
however, agree that there are limits to what people can do to positively impact 
the divinely determined order in the world. Human limitations are the reasons 
why Cleanthes prays to Zeus and why, according to the Ecclesiast, people do 
not have a prayer of improving the ordered world. 


67. Lxx Ecclesiastes refers to the deity as (6) 8e6¢. In Septuagint versions of early Jewish writ- 
ings, the definite article of the divine designation 6 ¢6¢ can be taken as an indication that 
the deity in question is regarded as the one and only God (cf., e.g., Résel 1998, 55; Perkins 
2020, 37). 
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4 Concluding Remarks 


Johan Thom’s contribution to Hellenistic philosophy and early Judaism is not 
limited to his enlightening interpretations of individual texts; he has also con- 
tributed valuable insights for comparative analyses of Hellenistic philosophi- 
cal and early Jewish writings. This chapter illustrates that investigations which 
draw on Thom’s insights can illuminate how independent texts from different 
periods, places, and ideologies incorporate a theme from the larger cultural and 
intellectual environment into their subject matter. As far as Lxx Ecclesiastes is 
concerned, the chapter’s case study makes some progress on the road to a bet- 
ter understanding of the thought-world of the translation. In this way, it is rele- 
vant to the study of the ideas, beliefs, and worldviews of early Judaism as well. 
Finally, the case study encourages more examinations of instances where LXx 
Ecclesiastes expresses comparable images and ideas, not only with Hellenistic 
philosophical writings but also with other texts and material images from the 
translation’s larger cultural and intellectual environment. 
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